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To give precise poise and balance 
in Eyeglasses and Spectacles requires years of experience ; 
moreover, it is something unique. 


AN UNBREAKABLE LENS IS SOMETHING MORE. 


‘or eroxe: Mir. MELSON WINGATE, 


The Inventor of the TRIPLEX Safety Lens, 


30, WIGMORE STREET, W. maysair zasa. 
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THE TRIPLEX SAFETY GLASS 
cO. LTD. 
1 Albemarle St., London, W.1 


Telephone :—Regent 1340. 
Telegrams :— 
*Shatterlys, Piecy, London.’ 
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NOW READY. 


BEFORE MAKING AN INVESTMENT, LARGE OR SMALL, CONSULT 


“THE 100 BEST INVESTMENTS” 


ANNUAL VOLUME. 
The above work contains full details of 100 Investment Securities specially selected as being, at 
their present quotations, the most attractive of their respective classes. The 100 stocks selected cover 
British, Colonial and Foreign Government Loans, Municipal Loans, Debentures, Preference Shares 
and Ordinary Shares of industrial companies, special attention being paid to certain groups, such 
as iron, steel and allied trades, insurance, &c, 
In a lengthy introductory article, entitled :— 

“A POLICY OF INVESTMENT TO MEET EXISTING CONDITIONS” 

the whole question of investment is envisaged from the standpoint of present-day circum- 

stances. The volume also contains yield tables and numerous hints regarding income tax, 

methods of obtaining capital appreciation, &c., of the utmost value to every investor. 

Post free on receipt of 1/- from the Publishers, 


The British, Foreign, and Colonial Corporation, Limited, Investment Bankers, 
57, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON. E.C. 2. 
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--REVOLUTION—; 


in Trouser Presses The ‘ALPHA’ 


“‘A most” ingenious littlé portable Stretcher and 
Creaser that will keep your nether garments in N 2 T 
should be wi No man who tilcpe to look his best 0. rouser 
should be without this splendid little device,’ ” * 
—Tue Captain in The Wide World. Press and uit 


BOUGHT BY HUNDREDS OF OFFICERS Hanger (combined) 


‘ALPHA 25/6 |; 
Stretcher = Whenpackedmeasures 


(Pat.) Post Free in U. France 6d, ex, 213 in. x 3 in. x 2 in. 
3 ; A. wonderful econo- 
Saves its cost over and over. raphe and rapidly fixed mizer of space 

and removed. Hangs in wardrobewhen in use. Weighs and clothes - < 7/= 
only 20ozs. and can be tucked intocorner of suit case. France 7,6. Post Free. 


Cross your Cheque or P.O,—* London, City & Midland Bank.’ 


MAY & Co. (Dept. 72) 3, Tudor St., London, E.C.4 
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PALACE HOTEL strc we 
STREET, W.C. 
Select district, central for City and Shops and Theatres of the West End. 
250 ROOMS. ; 
Inclusive En Pension Terms from 3 guineas weekly or 10s. 6d. per day. 
Luncheon 2s. Dinner 3s. Afternoon Tea 9d. 
BEDROOM, ATTENDANCE, BATH, TABLE D’HOTE BREAKFAST, 5s. 6d. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Epicure, Westcent, London." : ies 
Telephone: Museum 574 and 575, Illustrated Tariff free on application. 


ORCHESTRA DAILY IN MAGNIFICENT PALM LOUNGE. 
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**An Old Friend of ‘ Military India’ in a New Guise.” 


sooooooooooooo | AE INDIAN oooooooooOoOo0o0oO0 


Military Record 


THE JOURNAL OF THE IMPERIAL FORCES IN THE EAST. 


ROYAL NAVY.—ROYAL INDIAN MARINE.—BRITISH 
REGULARS.—INDIAN & COLONIAL VOLUNTEERS.— 
INDIAN ARMY.—IMPERIAL SERVICE TROOPS. 





Established nearly a Quarter of a Century as 
THE INDIAN VOLUNTEER RECORD AND 
MILITARY NEWS. 


Published on the 16thand 30th of Each and Every Month. 


Managing Editor and Sole Director—in the United Kingdom— 
C. GILBERT-WOOD, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.A., M.d.L, &c. 
CIRCULATES AMONG 
The British Army in India, composed of some 78,000 

Officers and Men. ; 

The Officers of the Indian Army, composed of some 
3,500. 

T he Volunteer Force in India, composed of some 
38,000 Officers and Men, 

The Garrisons and Volunteer Force of Ceylon, the 
Straits Settlements, Hong Kong and Shanghai, 
composed of some 6,500 Officers and Men. 

With the system of Messes, Clubs, Institutes, 

Regimental and Company Subscriptions, we claim to 

reach the whole of the Military and Auxiliary Forces 

of the Crown in India, 

The proprietors have instituted a competition for a 

handsome Challenge Cup, which has been competed 

for by Company Teams of Volunteers throughout India 
and Burma from Lahore to Tuticorin, from Quetta 
to Mandalay. 

Has by far the Largest and Most Influential 

Circulation of any Service Newspaper in the 

Indian Empire. 


“The Pall Mall Gazette.’”’ Nov. 11th, 1913.says: “A new era of useful service.” 
‘The Daily Express,’’ Nov. 7th, 19138, —_e : “..,most attractive...history of 
regiments connected with India. remarkably well done” “The Naval and 
Military Record,” Nov. 5th, 1913, says: ‘‘Should havea long and prosperous 
career.” “The Army and Navy Gazette,” Nov. lst, 1913, says: ‘“ We wish it 
all the success such a well-printed juurnal deserves.”’ 
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Calcutta, India. : : : Teiegrams: ‘“Gilberwoods London. > “ie? 


All Advertisements should be forwarded to the Advt. Manager, “‘The Indian 
Military Record,’* Norfolk House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 
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RT. HON, LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH, K.T. hictennai of English Council). 
COUNT A. A. BOBRINSKY (Chatrman of Russian Council). 








A. “KIAER Ao ondon Manager). 

The Bank erenbaniie every description of Banking business and extends facilities 
for trade between Great Britain, Russia, Scandinavia, France, Italy, America, etc. 
Telegraphic Address— Telephone Nos.— 
BRITORUSSE, LED., LONDON. - LONDON WALL 6820-1-2. 
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Rubber and Mining Shares 


Messrs. REID, PRICE & Company, Ltd., 


+ Investment Brokers, —— 


50, Cotati Street, London, E.C. 2. 


will be pleased to send intending Investors their latest Market Reports 
and Share Lists free of charge. 

Being one of the largest firms dealing in Rubber Shares we can 
offer the best advice as to investments. 
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ment. Exchanges wanted ! 


Own a Camera you'll be proud of 


A good camera is like a good book, a joy to 
handle. We have, every good camera of any 
make. We sell at secondhand prices which give 
~you a magnificent instrument at a fair price. 
For 40 years we have specialised in this high-class 
trade of selling Good Photo-Apparatus. Kindly 
drop us a line as to your special wants, now. 


SEND POSTCARD FOR BIG CATALOGUE 


Would-be or veteran photographer, each needs this splendid 
List of High-Grade apparatus. Prices 35-50% below cost, 
many cameras good as new! 


WwW A N T ED! 
ms. gaat Ss Sands, Hunter & Co., Ltd. 
others, ortakeasvartray: 37° Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 


! FREE PER RETURN. 


























OFFICERS’ 


RAINPROOF 


WAR KIT 





May we send you— 
1.—A free copy of ** Tips for Subs.” a little 
Soak every young Officer should read ? 
2.—Details of our £30 KIT? 
3.—A specimen of *‘Omne Tempus” Khaki 
—guaranteed Rainproof, without Rubber ? 


ee - ea 
Samuel Brothers) 
A special Officers’ Dept. at each House. 
OXFORD CIRCUS 
and LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 








A. J. WHITE 


74, JERMYN ST., 
Lonpon, S.W. 


Hat and Cap Maker, 


Offers his SPECIAL FLEXOLYTE 


FIELD SERVICE CAP 


as being light in weight, soft 
and pliable in texture as 
quite the best possible cap 
for foreign service, being 
quite rainproof and having a 
smart appearance, not a rag. 


FLEXOLYTE 
Reg. No. 327488 





A. J. WHITE 


‘tbat and Cap Maker, 
74, JERMYN ST., LONDON, S.W.1 











SYMPATHISERS with our 
SOLDIERS and SAILORS who have 
been BLINDED in the WAR are reminded 


that the address at which they are being cared for 
and trained is— 


“ST. DUNSTAN'S, REGENT’ S PARK, 


President & Hon. cote > nme PEARSON, Bart. 











“The Queen and I are thinking much of our or 
soldiers and sallors.”—The KING in a recent letter 


PASTOR JOHN STANLEY’S 


Fund for ‘Up-River’ Trips and ‘ Outings’ 
for Wounded Soldiers and Sailors 


will be most grateful for any contributions, however 

small. Cheques should be crossed en a Dosing ty and 
Midland Bank, and be made payable 

THE RIGHT HON. THE COUNTESS OF WILTON, 

1, Duchess Street, Portland Place, London 












LORD MAYOR TRELOAR 
CRIPPLES HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 


There is a long list of CHILDREN awaiting ad- 
mission. Will you help us to receive them before 
it is too late? 

Contributions, large or small, will be gratefully 
received by Sir WILLIAM TRELOAR, Bt., 

Moorgate House, Moorgate Street, E.C. 2. 









Charing Cross Hospital, 


AGAR STREET, STRAND, W.C. 2, 


THE HOSPITAL FOR ACCIDENTS. 
200 Casualties Treated every Week. 


IN URGENT NEED OF CONTRIBUTIONS AND LEGACIES. 
WALTER ALVEY, Secretary. 
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| PHequeath to THE Roya UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION 
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Please help the Harrison & Coronel, 
bs vd i rs an 3 LTD., 
Royal Life Saving saben bleed 
Society 88, Jermyn Street, LONDON, S.W. 1. 








Financially and Otherwise. H. C. CIGARETTES. 
Sina Blend. Turkish. 
Virginian. Russian. 

- Prices on application. — 


To promote general ability in Saving Life 
from Drowning. Full particulars from 


THE SECRETARY, 
8, Bayley Street, London, W.C. 1. TELEPHONE No. - - - GERRARD 5894. 























| WARREN & CO. sie 


(MATTHEWS & SON, LTD., Proprietors ) 


High-Class Chocolate ACanufacturers. 


“ 








SOLE MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


‘TRENCH’ BLOCK 
CHOCOLATE 


as supplied to the British Prisoners of 
War and the Expeditionary Forces. 


PER LB. TIN 3/@G Postege Extra. 

















CHOCOLATES FRESHLY MADE 4/- per Ib. 


Daintily packed Boxes of exquisite Design 
and Taste suitable for Presentation. 


101, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Telephone No. - - ~- - Gerrard 1188. 
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Pir 1S IMPORTANT TO KEEP COPIES OF YOUR LETTERS 


STAMP BARGAINS. >, (WHILST WRITING" TWINWRITER 
7 BelgianOccupation of German E. Afr. ,5c.1f. unused 3/- | PEN DUPLIE K; a: aa 


11 Newfoundland 1911 Coronation, complete unused ss 

10 British E. Africa, 1890, a. to Ir., unused 26 Books contain 10) sheets good 

12 different British Colonial War Stamps pl » fe Bank 10” x 8” Writing Paper and 
§ 100 sheets Pen Carbon Duplicate 


SELECTIONS SENT ON APPROVAL, Sheets complete $/- Carriage Paid. 
























e Double Capacity 5/6 (Foreign & Colonial postage 1/6 extra) 
H. ROSS-SHIELLS & Co., 4, Eldon St., London, E.C,.2 cuts Printian Gn. AR. Maz, Pre..i9sGordan R48. 15, 




















Pay a Little More and have a Stamp Auction Sales 
of Foreign and Colonial Pomeae Stamps held bate 
s6 ACRE ” from SEPTEMBER to JULY. Those interested 
commencing or completing collections would find our 
L TECHN ATI OOE ee narne 
P - xpe: ; ‘ 
The Super Commercial Motor Vehicle. Liberal Cash Advances made on Stamps sent for Sale. 
HARMER, ROOKE & CO, 
Works: LETCHWORTH, ENGLAND. Stamp Auctioneers (C Dept.), 69, Fleet Street, London. 
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THE 
Royal Waterloo 
Hospital 
FOR CHILDREN AND WOMEN 


Founded A.D. 1816 


ITS 10ist ANNIVERSARY 


makes a 


SPECIAL APPEAL 
100 BEDS FOR THE VERY POOR 


Patients chiefly Children. 
£2,000 IN DEBT. 


Any assistance will be welcomed. 


WILK YOU HELP 












ON 




















US? 
















Contributions should be sent to— 
ALEXANDER PYM, Esq., 
Organizing Seeretary, 
Royal Waterloo Hespital, 
Waterloo Road, 
S.E. 1. 


















Price 3d. Nett. 





THE “GILBERWOOD” SERIES. Postage 1d. extra. 
“THE PROFESSION OF ARMS.’ 
‘“Tie Daity TELEGRAPH’’ says: “The Author indites a lively appeal to th? patriotism cf the 


nation, and his spirited little bo-k might well find its way to every club table throug out the country.’ 

THe Daity Express’’ says: The writer speaks up for the Profession like a Briton, and points 
out, quite truly, that it is something more than blood and slaughter."’ 

THE Broap Arrow” says: " The writer calls attention to the necessity for a better appreciation 
of the value of the professional soldier. Abuse is permitted to prevail. which a better knowledge 
of his services to the country would dispel. We recommend the perusal of this pamphlet to all who 
val ue the soldier as the preserver of his country’s honour and its liberties.’’ 

THe Army & Navy GAZETTE’’ says: This pamphlet compares the British Soldier to the Conti- 
ne ntal conscript as being a man to go anywhere at any moment, and do anything.’ 


THe TerriroriAL Service GazetT#”’ says: “Those who take the trouble to secure a copy will 
be well repaid. for this instructive and highly-interesting little work has been written with the sole 
object of dispelling i!lusions as to the Army as a4 profession.’ 








‘‘HINTS TO YOUNG OFFICERS ON 
JOINING THE INDIAN SERVICES”’ 


By Lieut.-Colonel J. Alban Wilson, D.S.O. (8th Goorkhas), 


This small and handy booklet is indispensable to any young fellow proceeding to India in Army, Police 
or C vil Administration of the Government. 





“Tue Broap Arrow"’ says: ‘The hints enumerated in this pamphlet are of the utmost service to 


the young officer, and rep*y very caref ful perusal .. . It is an invaluable guide.’ 
THE Daity Express” says: A useful list of eg ees te ought to be studied by every one 
who, wi shes to av id putting his foot in it’ in the land where manners count for much."’ 
_ THE PEOPLE’ says: A pvaiseworthy collection of pearls . . . Contains such exeellent advice.”’ 
‘ NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN’ says: ‘Capital little series of maxims, prepared with wit and good sense. 


Bad manners are a serious injury to Imperial Prestige in dealing with the natives of India, and we trust 
the distilled wisdom of these pages will be laid to heart by every subaitern in every mess.”’ 

The late Mr. F. G. Ivey wrote: ‘I sincerely congratulate you on the most delightful ‘manner hints’ 
I have yet read. I do hope tnis pamphlet will be widely disseminated amongst those to whom it is most 
essential that they should be posted up in the Etiauette of India, ani thus make our service a model for all 
nitions. I wish your ideas could be instilled into the minds of all the young people of the present day.”’ 


fee BS My pee Londoa—C, GILBERT-WOOD, Victoria on W.C.2. 
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Wherever the British and Allied Armies are 

_ engaged, B.S.A. Motor Bicycles are steadily 

enhancing their great reputation as ideal solo 
and sidecar machines. 





While we are so largely engaged on munitions, supplies of 
B.S.A. Products are extremely small. 











Catalogue Post Free. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS CO,, LTD., 
SMALL HEATH, BIRMINGHAM. 


Manufacturers of Lewis Machine Guns, Rifles, Bicycles, Motor 
Bicycles, Engineers’ Small Tools, etc. 
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Appointment 
to 


« The ‘QUORN 


Alexandra. 


FEATHERWEIGHT’ 


No. 4—Active Service Coat 


WEIGHT UNDER 3-LBS. FOR 


SUMMER AND TROPICAL WEAR 


An adaptation of our ‘‘Quorn’’ Winter Coat, also 
supplied in short-length Coats with Extension Flap to 
protect the Knees. Guaranteed Waterproof. 


Price: £2 19s. 6d. 


Also supplied packed in Waterproof Envelope, fitted 
with swivels to attach to belt for convenience in carrying. 


Price: £3 3s. Od. 
Also in Heavier Weights the QUORN No. 1, 2, and 3, 
Active Service Coats. 


Only measurements required to ensure perfect fit: chest, length 
of Sleeve from centre of back to length desired, and height. 
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SPECIALISTS in Fox’s Cavalry and Infantry Wind-on 
Puttees ‘and Stocking-Puttees of all kinds; also 
Boyd’s Elastic Puttees for Cavalry and _ Infantry. 


Wri'e for our Illustrated Booklet “For Active Service,” 


TURNBULL & ASSER 


71-72 JERMYN ST., LONDON, S.w. 


(Five doors from St. James’s Street) 


Telegrams—‘‘Paddywhack, London.” "Phone—4628 Gerrard. 
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5, Regent Street, S.W. For particulars apply to 


—— | | Cavalry Benefit 
MOOKSELLERS. STATION. Association. 








AND AT CAMBERLEY, SURREY. THE SECRETARY, 





MILITARY & NAVAL BOOKS 20, Vi i 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS ARE » Victoria Street, 
REPT IN STOCK AND CAN BE London, S.W. 1. —— 





SUPPLIED WITHOUT DELAY. 














28b, WESTMINSTER PALACE GARDENS, George W. M. Dale, 
ARTILLERY ROW, VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W. 1. Honorary Secretary. 


The One Flag League 


To support the Government in its determination 
to secure a Victorious and Permanent Peace. 


ALL ARE ASKED TO HELP ——— 


‘*The Indian Military Record,” of January 31st, 1917, says— 


The One Flag League has been formed to rally the whole 
force of the Empire to the support of the Allied Govern- 
ments in their determination (to quote the words of Mr. 
Asquith),‘‘ That this long and sombre procession of cruelty 
and suffering, lighted up as it is by deathless examples of 
beroism and chivalry, cannot be allowed to end in some 
patched up, precarious, dishonouring compromise mas- 
querading under the name of peace. But that they will 
require that there shall be adequate reparation for the 
past and adequate security for the future,” 

It seeks to bring home by means of lantern lectures, 
outdoor and indoor meetings, the distribution of literature, 
canvassing and other methods, if possible to every 
man, woman and child in the Empire, the supreme 
need that everyone must put forth their utmost efforts if 
we are to secure victory and a real and permanent peace. 
All are asked to assist this National anu Tmperial work. 


“THE ONE FLAG LEAGUE,” 




















The JOURNAL of the ROYAL ARTILLERY 


on general Military topics also appear. 


with the progress of Artillery on the Continent. 


nent Forces can receive this Journal post free on application to the Secretary, R.A. Institution, at 
an annual subscription of 20s. 


C. GILBERT-WOOD, Norfolk House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 2. 
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HIS Journal, which was formerly known as the “* Proceedings’’ of the R.A. Institution, contains 
articles and information on Artillery matters, some highly technical and some general. Articles 


In the Translations and Précis, which are an important feature, an attempt is made to keep up 
All Members of the Royal Artillery Institution receive the Journal, 


Any officer serving in the Navy, Army, Special Reserve, Territorial Force, and Colonial Perma- 


WOOLWICH: Royal Artillery Institution. 
Sole Advertisement Contractor : 


Telegraphic Address—' Gilberwood, London.” Telephone—No. 4680 Gerrard. 
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FLAG MAKERS 


Enquiries receive prompt attention. 
Small or large orders executed at 
lowest current prices. 


JOHN UNITE, LTD., 
291 & 293 EDGWARE ROAD, 
LONDON, W. 2. 


Telegrams : UNITENT-EDGWARD-LONDON 
OILSKIN GARMENT MANUFACTURERS 


TENT MAKERS 





Established a Quarter of a Century. 
To Authors, Officers, &c. 


Mr. C. GILBERT-WOOD, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.A., 
M.J.I., etc., is open to give expert advice on the 
Publication of NAVAI AND MILITARY 
BOOKS, and also to undertake the Printing, 
Binding and Publishing of the same. 
“Mr. C. Gilbert-Wood is well known for the ex- 
cellent work which he has done as a publisher of 
Aume and Navy literature.”—THE DaILy EXPRESS. 
“The ‘Gi’berwood’ series of Naval and Military 
pogo ay have been long enough before the Services 
enable the reader to accurutely gauge their meri- 
Soa yp egperced be the suc essthey have met with 
should be aging to the Publisher’ ’—THE 
UNITED SERVICE. GAZKTTE. 


Cc. GILBERT-WOOD, Norfolk House, 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 2. 





Telephone Nos, 4680 and 46804 Gerrard. 
Telegraphic Address—“ Gilberwood, London.” 
BANKERS - Bank of England. 











Player's 
Navy Cut 
Tobacco. 

cota oe 


“WHITE LABEL” 14 ven 02. 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT DE LUXE 









Also 






1/9 per @ oz. Tin. 








This Tobacco is also supplied at DUTY FREE 
RATES for the purpose of gratuitous distribution 
to wounded Soldiers and Sailors in Hospital. 


Terms and particulars on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland) Ltd. 












DRUMMER boy 
about 1800. 
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FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
WEST LONDON 
HOSPITAL 


HAMMERSMITH, W. 6. 


PLEASE HELP WITH 
DONATIONS & LEGACIES 


Over 49,000 Patients Treated Annually 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 





VictoryFlags 
9d. to ys 6d. 


BEST.COTTON BUNTING 
Union Jacks, French, Russian, 
——— Belgian, U.S.A 
Also Four Allies on one Flag. 


VICTORY FLAG DEPOT 
40, FENCHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C. 
Price list Post Free. Buy your Flags NOW. 














The day peace is proclaimed you 


will not be able to get ONE. Patron : 
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J.R.GAUNT « — 


Established 200 \ Years. 








Manufacturers of 

BADGES, BUTTONS, 
MEDALS, SWORDS, GOLD 
LACE AND EMBROIDERY, 
HELMETS, CAPS, BELTS, &c. 


Military, Naval, Crest, Club and ail 
kinds of Uniform Buttons and Badges. 





Contractors to the British & Foreign Governments. 


100-page lilustrated Catalogue on application. 


53, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone :—4010 Gerrard. 


Warstone Parade Works, Birmingham. 
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‘SIMPLEX 


BLACK & BROWN BOOT 


POLISHES 


Of all Dealers from 1d. to 1|- per tin 


If any difficulty is experienced in securing 
deliveries, orders may be sent direct to:— 


THE SIMPLEX POLISH CO. LTD. 


ROADE - NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
+Chairman—Thomas Henry Dey.) 
BOOKLET FREE ON APPLICATION. 














THE 


NAVY LEAGUE 





A Patriotic and non-Party Organisation whose principal aims are :— 


1, The Education of public opinion 
throughout the Empire, so that 
Command of the Sea by the 
British Fleet may be regarded as the 
first consideration of National and 
Imperial Policy. 

2. The promotion of the teaching 
of the use of Sea Power, and 
the outlines of Naval History, in all 
the schools of the British Empire. 


3. The training of British 
Boys for the Sea, by means of - 
Naval Brigades, Brigs and training 
ships, with a view of eliminating all 
aliens from Britain's sea service. 


4. The organisation of public 
opinion in support of the creation of 
an Imperial Air Service, under a 
responsible Air Ministry, to ensure 
Britain's Command of the Air. 


The League appeals for additional Fellows and Members to enable it to 
carry out this policy. 


£ d. 
Vice-President - - - - - - 5 0 annually. 
Do. for life - - - - - 25 
Fellows (Ladies and Gentlemen) ia ° 


I 

Do. do. for life - - 10 
Members, with publications post free, not less than- 0 
Members, with “ The Quarterly” post free- - 0 


All communications to be addressed — 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 
THE NAVY LEAGUE, 
13, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


0 annually. 


0 

0 

1 O annually. 
0 0 
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—_.’Phone MUSEUM 940—_ 


My Calet & Uniforms 


DRY CLEANERS & DYERS. Dry Cleaned 


Army and Naval Officers on leave will find our serv’ce of 

ot yee = Aegy Meee sued the oa and stained condition 

of the clothes, we can obtain a “good as new”’ appearance. d P d 
OUR WARTIME SERVICE IS PROMPT, an resse 

EFFECTIVE & WORTHY OF YOUR PATRONAGE e t h e 2 4 


A postcard sent will ensure our mezsenger’s cal to collect uni forms or suits 











9, BLOOMSBURY ST., NEW OXFORD ST., W.C.1 |___ hoyyrs——— 
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Westminster 


TOBACCO and CIGARETTES, 


the World over, are recognised as the accurate realisation of to-day’s 
cultured taste. 


300 1 pound . 


Westminster “Specials” | Westminster “Amulet” 


skilfully blended fine flavoured or SMOKING MIXTURE, 
TURKISH CIGARETTES — a tobacco of superlative quality 
for and rare charm for 


15/- 7/6 


Prices include 
cost of packing in airtight tins and postage. Orders for smaller quantities cannot be 
accepted. These reduced prices are for Cigarettes in Bond for direct shipment abroad only. 


ip bsiminsior Tobacco Co‘Lid 


Westminster House 
London S.W 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 








Advertisements should be Pictorial if possible, and embody 
original ideas. The Manager will gladly submit ideas FREE 
of cost to Advertisers. 
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Don’t believe the man ! 


Who says he doesn’t believe in advertising. We know a man who he'd that 
belief, and boasted that he never would advertise his businessin any publica- 
tion. He mever did, somebody else had to doit for him. The advertisement 
was headed “ By order of the Sheriff.” 


For tull particulars of Official Service Publications apply to the Secretary— 


THE GILBERT-WOOD PRESS, 


C. GILBERT-Woop, Sole Proprietor. 
NORFOLK HOUSE, VICTORIA =MBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C. 
(Cerner of Norfolk Street, Facing Temple Station.) 


7 Telephone Nos. 4680 & 46804 GERRARD, Telegraphic Address :—‘‘GILBERWOOD, Lonpon.” 
a COPYRIGHT BaNKERS—Bank of England. 
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THE CHURCH ARMY 


MAINTAINS— 


Several Hundred RECREATION HUTS, Tents and 
Clubs, at home and in France, Flanders, Malta, Egypt, 
Salonica, East Africa, Mesopotamia and India (over 60 under 
shell-fire on Western Front; 42 in Egypt) far Sailors and 
Soldiers; many more needed; Huts cost £300, Tents £150, 
Week’s working £5 abroad, £2 at home. 


NAVAL AUXILIARY HOSPITAL in Scotland: £50 names 
bed for 12 months. 


KITCHEN CARS on Western Front. 
PARCELS FOR PRISONERS and Troops in Trenches; 5s. per 


parcel. 
VISITORS for men in HOSPITAL, far from own friends. 


RECREATION ROOMS for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Wives. 
NUMEROUS OTHER BRANCHES. 


YOUR AID IS EARNESTLY REQUESTED. 


Cheques, &c., crossed ‘‘ Barclays’, a/c Church Army,” payable to 
PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 
Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London. W. 2. 
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Patent No. 


11376/15. / aN | The 
~ Military 
Luminous 
Watch 


£3 12 6 


A thoroughly reliable Luminous Watch, fitted with a cover and having a dust and damp 
proof screw case made of one piece of silver. The “‘ Military’’ Luminous Watch is the 
only screw case watch made with an attached cover, and it can only be obtained from 
the Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Company, Ltd., for whom it is specially manufactured. 


As illustrated, £3- 12-6 Half-Hunter Cover, 4-0-0 Without Cover, £23-3-0 
The hands and figures are fully visible at night. 


Only One Address. No Branches. 


112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
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SECRETARY'S NOTES. 





I.—Council. 


Major-General M. H. Saward has been elected a Member of the Finance 
Cominittee, vice the late Major-General F. D. V. Wing, C.B. 


II.—Entrance Fee Temporarily Suspended. 


At the Annual General Meeting of the Institution, held on March 7th, 1916, 
it was unanimously resolved that for the present, and as a temporary measure, 
the payment of any entrance fee on joining the Institution should be dispensed 
with. 


III.—Life Membership: Reduced Terms. 


It was at the same time decided that the amount payable for Life Membership 
should be temporarily reduced from £15 to £10. 


IV.—New Members. 


The following Officers joined the Institution during the months of May, June, 
and ‘July, viz. :— 
Lieutenant G. J. Armstrong, R.E. 
Major T. A. S. Swinburne, D.S.O., R.E. 
Major F. W. Maggs, 4th Chichester Cadet Battalion. 
The Reverend E. Rogers, M.A., Brigade Chaplain, Church Lads’ Brigade 
Cadets, K.R.R.C. 
Captain F. Vellenoweth, Magdalene Cadet Company, 18th City of London. 
Major C. L. Bagnall, 9th Bn. Durham Light Infantry (T.F.). 
Second-Lieutenant W. S. Littlewood, R.E. 
Captain L. S. Lindsey-Renton, 14th Bn. London Regiment (T.F.). 
Lieutenant A. H. Sowerbutts, 1st Woolwich Cadet Corps. 
Major J. G. Allan, R.E. (T.F.). 
Lieutenant G. Field, Woodlands School Cadet Corps. 
Captain O. J. Gardner, 7th Hertfordshire Cadet Corps. 
Major G. C. Kennard, R.E. (T.F.). 
Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Le May, J.P., Lewisham Cadet Battalion. 
Captain R. P. Harvey, 5th Lancers. 
Major G. A. H. Samuel, St. Mark’s (Peckham) Cadet Corps. 
Lieut.-Colonel G. H. F. Wingate, The Royal Scots. 
Captain M. T. Chapman, A.S.C. 
Captain C. R. Freeman, Northumberland Fusiliers. 
Major W. Gibson, Northumberland Fusiliers. 
Captain F. Clarke, Crediton Grammar School Cadet Corps. 
Lieutenant N. P. Goldberg, R.G.A. (T.F.). 
Captain A. Smithers, R.G.A. 
Lieut.-Colonel J. Cunningham, 2nd City of Glasgow Cadet Battalion. 
Captain B. G. Fray, Warwickshire Cadet Machine Gun Company. 
Lieutenant S. Marks, Warwickshire Cadet Machine Gun Company. 
Captain G. P. Preen, Warwickshire Cadet Signal Company. 
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Captain A. B. Solomon, 1st Birmingham Cadet Company. 

Colonel J. S. Melville, 2nd Garrison Bn., Liverpool Regiment. 

Major J. F. B. Morrell, M.V.O., Royal Lancaster Regiment. 

Commander A. B. Cunningham, D.S.O., R.N. 

Lieutenant J. Cameron, Cameron Highlanders. 

Lieutenant R. G. Lewis, Leinster Regiment. 

Lieutenant-Colonel V. L. N. Pearson, Middlesex Regiment. 

Captain F. G. Cavendish, Leinster Regiment. 

Lieut.-Colonel G. H. Loch, C.I.E., late I.A. 

Captain E. W. Maude, 5th (Service) Bn. Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire 
Light Infantry. 

Fleet-Surgeon J. Thornhill, M.B., R.N. 

Lieutenant E. M. Carter, Durham Light Infantry. 

Major W. A. B. Daniell, R.H.A. (T.F.). 

Major H. Jolly, R.G.A. (T.F.). 

Lieutenant G. S. Lightfoot, Middlesex Regiment. 

Lieutenant E. W. Moore, Middlesex Regiment. 

Major T. P. Barber, South Notts Hussars Yeomanry. 

Second-Lieut. W. G. Blackmore, Middlesex Regiment. 

Captain N. H. B. Lyon, Middlesex Regiment. 

Major G. Master, R.E. 

Captain J. Mackay, Argyli & Sutherland Highlanders. 

Captain R. A. C. Henderson, Cameron Highlanders. 

Major N. F. Barwell, M.C., 5th (Service) Bn. Oxfordshire & Buckingham- 
shire Light Infantry. 

Lieutenant H. A. B. Bruno, 3rd (Reserve) Bn., Hampshire Regiment. 

Second-Lieutenant J. A. Codrington, Coldstream Guards. 

Major W. R. Izat, R.E. 

Lieut.-Colonel J. D. M. Beckett, D.S.O., Hampshire Regiment. 

Captain D. G. Robb, R.E. 

Captain A. D. M. Farrar, D.S.O., 8th (Service) Bn., Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

J. T. Homer, Esq., J.P., T.F.A., Stafford. 

Lieutenant J. S. Dove, R.N. 

Lieutenant-Commander C. E. M. Law, R.N. 

Commander W. B. Baillie-Hamilton, R.N. 

Lieutenant A. H. Ford-Moore, roth Bn. London Regiment (T.F.). 

Captain R. S. Saumarez, M.C., 22nd Bn. London Regiment (T.F.). 

Captain T. S. Clack, R.F.A. (T.F.). 

Captain W. S. Caulfield, Leinster Regiment. 

Lieut.-Colonel M. Irving, I.A., Reserve of Officers. 

Captain R. H. Mylne, I.A. 

Captain J. D. Inglis, M.C., R.E. 

Lieutenant J. N. Kennedy, M.C., R.G.A. 

Captain H. L. Henry, Lewisham Cadet Battalion. 

Lieutenant W. Moore, Highland Light Infantry. 

Second-Lieutenant T. E. Dodds, R.E. 

Lieutenant F. F. Miles, gth (Service) Bn. Gloucestershire Regiment. 

Lieut.-Colonel E. J. Harrison, 6th Bn. Liverpool Regiment (T.F.). 

Lieut.-Colonel A. Penney, Westminster Cadet Bn. 

Major W. Bruce, Westminster Cadet Bn. 

Second-Lieutenant T. G. Swann, Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. 

Captain H. W. Webb, Westminster Cadet Battalion. 

Lieutenant C. B. O’Connor, D.S.O., M.C., 6th (Service) Bn. Loyal North 
Lancashire Regiment. 
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Captain P. F. Wilberforce-Bell, M.C., Royal West Kent Regiment. 
Lieutenant T. S. Jarvis, I.A. 

Captain F. L. Nicholson, M.C., I.A. 

Lieut.-Colonel L. A. G. Hanmer, I.A. 

Lieutenant M. L. Hayne, I.A. 

Captain R. C. Kemble-Lambert, D.S.O., R.N. 


V.-—Library Subscription Reduced. 


The Council have pleasure in announcing that for the present, and as a tem- 
porary measure, it is decided to reduce the subscription to the Lending Library 
from 10s. per annum to 5s. per annum. The Library is rich in works of reference, 
military and naval, historical, scientific, etc. A subscriber can take out as many 
as four volumes at one time. 


VI.—The R.U.S.I. Journal. 


PAYMENT FOR CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Naval and Military Officers, whether Members of the Institution or not, are 
invited to send papers, essays, experiences, narratives, etc., which may appear to 
be of general interest, for the consideration of the Editor, with a view to publication 
in the quarterly JourRNAL of the Institution. The Council have allocated funds tor 
the purpose of providing payment for the same. 


VII.—Museum Purchase Fund. 


This Fund has been opened with the object of purchasing suitable exhibits 
which are from time to time offered to the Museum, or which are put up for sale 
at various auctions. The Council hope it will receive support from Members of 
the Institution who are interested in the Museum. 


Amount already acknowledged ... Ae ic gage ig C 
Lieut.-Colonel N. A. H. Budd ... NS Bie Torys 16 
£39 14 0 

Less expended to date... oe cea 23 11 oO 

£16 3.0 


VIII.—The Museum. 


The amount taken for admission to the Museum during the past quarter was :— 


#40 19 0 in May. 
£30 9 6 in June. 
#32 3 0 in July. 
ADDITIONS. 
(3434) Equestrian Model of a Cap-a-Pie Suit of Armour of the time of the 
Emperor Maximilian, early 16th century, about 1530.—Deposited by 
Mrs. Markham, 
(3435) The Dial Sight of a German 77 mm. gun. This was taken from 
one of the guns of a battery that was in action against the Canadian 
Corps in Farbus Wood, near Thebus, on April 9th, 1917. The battery 
was captured, together with the O.C., another officer, and about twenty 
gunners.—Deposited by Major H. Jolly, R.G.A. 


A 2 








SECRETARY’S NOTES 


Helmet Plate of the 108th Foot worn previous to 1881.—Given by 
Miss Lock. 
Cap Badges of the rank and file of the various units comprising 
the New Zealand Expeditionary Force, 1917.—Given by the High 
Commissioner for New Zealand. 
Sighting of 4.1 Naval Gun from the ‘ Kénigsberg,’’? sunk in the 
Rufigi River, German East Africa, by the British early in July, 1915. 
Six of these guns were salved by the Germans from the wreck and 
conveyed to several different points and used in the land campaign. 
The sight was taken from a gun captured by ‘‘ B’”’? Company, 3rd 
King’s African Rifles, at a spot between Motombo and the Ruvu 
River, thirty miles south of the Central Railway.—Given by Captain 
A. L. Purves; King’s African Rifles. 
The Bronze Rudder Pintle of H.M.S. ‘“‘ Bounty ” which was found 
in 1913 submerged off Pitcairn Island, and had been in the water 
124 years. It was presented by the Governor, C. R. B. Christian, to 
Captain G. Griffiths, Commander of s.s. ‘‘ Port Hardy,’? and by him 
given to the Institution. 
A German Armour-piercing Rifle Cartridge. The bullet is of steel 
with a lead and nickel covering.—Given by Lieut.-General J. A. L. 
Haldane, C.B., D.S.O., Commanding Army Corps. 
The following German Shell Cases which, owing to the shortage of 
copper in Germany, are made of iron, and which were picked up in 
1917, Viz. :— 

-77 cm. Field Gun. 

4-2 cm. Howitzer. 

5-9 cm. Howitzer. 
—Given by Lieut.-General J. A. L. Haldane, C.B., D.S.O., Com- 
manding Army Corps. 
Three Iron ‘‘ Crows’ Feet ’’ picked up in front of the German trenches 
at Arras in July, 1917.—Given by Lieut.-General J. A. L. Haldane, 
C.B., D.S.O., Commanding Army Corps. 
A Mezzotint Engraving of Captain Sir Robert Impey Murchison, 
G.C.M.G., F.R.S., late 6th Inniskilling Dragoons, President of the 
Royal Geographical Society. Engraved by William Walker from a 
picture by W. H. Pickersgill, R.A.—Given by Colonel G. H. Elliot, 
late I.A. 


August 1st, 1917. 
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SEA POWER AND THE AMERICAN WAR 
OF INDEPENDENCE. 


By ADMIRAL THE Hon. Sir E. FREMANTLE, G.C.B., C.M.G. 





‘‘ The naval side of the American War of Independence has not been studied 
among us as much as its intrinsic interest deserves. The great Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic struggle lies between us and it. Being incomparably more striking 
to the imagination, as well as immeasurably richer in glory, being, too, far more 
easily known and full of familiar names all grouped round the heroic figure of 
Nelson, it hides the earlier war.” 

—Davip Hannay: Introduction to Letters of Lord Hood, 
Navy Records, 1895. 





THE recent publication in New York of* the Graves papers by the 
Naval History Society, with documents relating to the York Town 
campaign of 1781, affords an opportunity of considering the naval 
position of Great Britain in the war between 1775 and 1782, which 
resulted in the independence of the United States, and the birth of the 
great American Republic as we know it. 


The plans illustrating this article are reproduced by kind permission of Messrs. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 
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There is an admirable introduction by Rear-Admiral Chadwick, 
United States Navy, showing not only a seamanlike view of the 
strategical and tactical questions involved, but an appreciation of the 
difficulties in which this country was placed in being overmatched in 
a war with the principal maritime nations in the world, while jobbery 
and corruption were rife; and we had no Pitt to bring order out of 
chaos as a war minister, and, in Macaulay’s words,! ‘“ to infuse into 
every branch of the Services his own spirit.’’ 

Before dealing with the war and the naval operations, it will be 
well to touch on the political situation in England, and the state of 
the Navy when the difficulties arose with our colonies in America. 
Taking the political position first, the bane of the eighteenth century 
was political faction and corruption, which even Chatham had felt 
obliged to condone in his alliance with the Duke of Newcastle, though 
he took no part in the dirty work himself, and party feeling permeated 
the higher ranks of the Navy. When in 1778 Keppel was court- 
martialled after his indecisive action with D’Orvilliers off Ushant, the 
whole question of whether he had received proper support from Rear- 
Admiral Palliser, the third-in-command, was made a political one, 
and Rodney, after his action of 17th April, 1780, with de Guichen, 
when he claimed that ‘‘ the British flag was not properly supported,’’ 
was inclined to attribute the conduct of some of his captains to political 
bias, though there is little doubt that it was due to failure to understand 
signals, and the trammels of the old fighting instructions, which 
Rodney had no intention of allowing himself to be bound by. Now 
that, fortunately, we know no politics in the Navy, though, owing to 
a strong personality at the Admiralty who resented independence, we 
have recently been in danger of a recrudescence of party feeling in the 
Fleet, we find it difficult to understand the political feeling which 
affected the conduct of many of the senior naval officers, at the period 
to which I am referring, and even at a later date, when such a good 
patriot as Lord St. Vincent declined to serve afloat while Mr. Pitt was 
Prime Minister. 

But it was not only party politics which were poisoning the Navy, 
for there was a lack of confidence in the Admiralty, presided over, as 
it was during the greater part of the war, by the Earl of Sandwich, 
who for over twenty years had held Admiralty appointments. Of his 


private character it is enough to say that he was lampooned by Charles | 


Churchill as: 
‘* Too infamous to have a friend, 
‘*Too bad for bad men to commend,”’ 


while he conducted the public business with a strong partisan feeling, 
against which Sir Charles Middleton, afterwards Lord Barham, then 
Controller of the Navy, strongly protested. 

Under such a man, one can understand that Sir John Laughton 
was justified in speaking of the Admiralty as ?‘‘ a dishonest adminis- 
tration,’’ which resulted in general inefficiency ; but I am here speaking 





1 Macaulay’s Essay on the Earl of Chatham. 
2 Introduction to the Barham Papers. 
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of the senior officers, and the feeling against Lord Sandwich was so 
strong that Admirals refused to serve under him. Howe, though the 
American War was in progress and his flag was flying at New York, 

asked permission to resign; Harland and Barrington refused to serve; 
and Sandwich had some right to complain of ‘‘ factious conduct.’’ 
Rodney had been in France, when war broke out, to recruit his finances 
damaged by his own extravagance, and had only been able to return 
to England through the generosity of the French Marechal de Briot, 

who lent him money, so that he had taken no part in the sort of strike 
of the Admirals. Having earned considerable distinction in the Seven 
Years’ War, he was a find for Sandwich, who appointed him 
Commander-in-Chief at Barbados and the Leeward Islands in October, 
1779, saying: ‘‘ The fate of the Empire is in your hands, and I have 
no reason to wish it should be in any other’s.’’ To find him a second- 
in-command after the resignation of Sir Hyde Parker (Vinegar Parker), 
who had taken part in the action with de Guichen of 17th April, 1780, 
and had come home full of anger at Rodney’s animadversions on his 
conduct, was full of difficulty, and Sandwich thought that he had made a 
good selection in the appointment of Sir Samuel Hood, Commissioner 
of Portsmouth Dockyard, who had served with Rodney previously, 
writing to Rodney as follows: ‘‘ It has been difficult, very difficult, 
to find out proper flag officers to serve under you. Some are rendered 
unfit from their factious connections, others from inferiority or insuffi- 
ciency, and we have at last been obliged to make a promotion in order 
to do the thing properly.’’ That it was not as successful as the First 
Lord had desired was due to the character of the two men—Rodney 
was 61, eaten up with gout, and with much of his former energy 
impaired, but determined to resist any interference with his authority ; 
Hood was of a censorious disposition, as his letters show, but was full 
of talent and energy, resenting being kept at arm’s length by his 
Commander-in-Chief; as Laughton puts it in his introduction to the 
Barham letters: ‘‘ He detested the want of energy, decision, and 
self-restraint which his Commander-in-Chief too often exhibited, the 
vanity and greed which seemed to dictate his plans, and, above 
all, the ‘hauteur’ intended to keep a subordinate in his ‘ proper 
place.’’’ Other instances are numerous of the lack of co-operation 
and loyalty to each other and the Service, of Admirals. Thus, in 
August, 1780, when Rodney heard that de Guichen had left the 
West Indies, thinking that he had gone to North America, though 
he had sailed for Europe, “believing that our Fleet and Army in 
America were in imminent danger of being overpowered,’’ he at once 
followed with the greater part of his fleet, superseding for a time 
Admiral Arbuthnot, who commanded at New York. Though it was 
obviously the right thing to do, Arbuthnot was ‘insolent and 
mutinous,”’ cancelling all Rodney’s appointments when the latter 
returned to the West Indies. Laughton attributes Arbuthnot’s 
extraordinary conduct to a great exent to the question of prize 
money, as no doubt his share was reduced by the presence of a senior 
officer, and though it would be folly to deduce from this that 
so-called ‘‘ private property at sea’’ should be immune from capture, 
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it cannot be denied that, especially in the case of St. Eustatius, which 
caused so much trouble to Rodney, and in others, Admirals were 
accused of being more anxious to make rich prizes than to defeat the 
enemy's Fleet, to which Nelson frequently refers at a later date. 
It would be tempting to deal more fully with this subject, but I can 
only add here, that the lure of prize money too often clashed with 
more important naval objects, and that never more than in the war 
to which I am referring were its baneful effects shown among the 
senior officers, a bad example, which was naturally followed by 
their juniors. 

And here I must leave the Admirals, and turn to the condition 
of the Navy in other respects, but if I have dwelt at some length on 
the First Lord of the Admiralty and the officers in high command, it 
is because much of our ill success was due to a lack of public 
spirit, and discipline throughout the service, the example set by 
those in power being too easily followed by their subordinates, 
though it was certainly, as I have shown, not confined to the Navy. 

It is an old adage in the Navy that good officers make good 
ships, and, though I shall show in considering the state of the dock- 
yards and ships that nothing could be worse than the material with 
which they were provided, with but few exceptions the officers showed 
little capacity for making the most of the tools with which they 
had to work. 

Laughton gives the following account of our unpreparedness 
when war broke out with France and Spain. The colonies had 
declared their independence in 1776, and in the following year the 
Government had been warned of the probable action of our, at that 
time, hereditary enemies, but there was a reluctance to spend money 
or to make adequate preparation till it became known in 1778 that 
France had acknowledged the independence of the United States, 
and had made a treaty with the revolted colonies, while a large fleet 
under the Comte d’Estaing was fitting out to support them. 
Then, indeed, ships were hurriedly commissioned, Admiral Keppel, 
at the King’s request, was appointed to command the Channel Fleet, 
the King visited the principal dockyards, and held a levée on board 
Keppel’s flagship. When it was known that d’Estaing had gone to 
America, Vice-Admiral Byron was ordered to follow him with twelve 
ships taken from Keppel’s fleet. To equip these ships heavy toll 
was taken of stores, provisions, and even of running rigging, from 
the Channel Fleet, and Laughton speaks of their state on reaching 
America as follows :—‘‘ Hurriedly fitted out, with raw crews, and 
rigged largely with twice laid rope, the ships suffered severely from 
the heavy weather they experienced, and finally reached New York 
more fit for the friendly assistance of the hospital or the dockyard 
than for active hostilities against the enemy.’’ So much for our 
picked ships, but, notwithstanding difficulties. and _ deficiencies, 
Keppel was able to put to sea and meet D’Orvilliers with thirty-two 
ships on the 27th July, though the training, whether for manoeuvres 
or gunnery, of which we hear so much in the present day, was 
practically non-existent, ‘‘it was a mere congeries of ships, and their 
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crews a mob of newly-raised, untrained men.’’ I do not propose to deal 
with the action which ensued here, and, indeed, it was little more 
than a skirmish, but the recriminations and party feeling which 
resulted ‘‘ tore the Navy into tatters,’’ in Laughton’s words, and 
its ill effects were felt throughout the war. 

But I have already referred to the loss of efficiency due to the 
want of discipline and loyal support of the officers, and I am dealing 
here with the material. I have mentioned the state of Byron’s 
ships on their arrival at New York, but all through the war it was 
evident that our ships were outsailed by those of the French, even 
though more British ships were coppered, which should have 
improved their sailing qualities, and the sinking of ships even in 
harbour seems to have been frequent, while in a heavy gale at sea 
lower masts fell like ninepins. Rear-Admiral Chadwick in his 
introduction to the Graves papers, speaks as follows of the ships of 
the day, and, in those respects, there was not much to choose 
between the ships of different nations, though, if we are to dis- 
criminate, while the French ships were somewhat better equipped 
than the British, there is no doubt that the Spanish ships were so 
much worse that after every cruise they required months to refit :— 

“‘The ironwork (chain plates) supporting the lower deadeyes 
was often inferior and gave way under severe stress. Fleets were 
thus frequently disabled by the loss of masts when only a few days 
out of port. While the masts and spars were so at the mercy of the 
gale, they suffered equally in action. It would seem that one had 
but to fire a gun and a mast went by the board. The cutting of a 
few shrouds or stays might result in leaving the ship a helpless hulk. 
The battle pictures of a sea covered with floating masts and débris 
of yards and sails are in no degree as a rule overdrawn. Such was 
the natural result of every severe battle.’ 

It is true that it would be unfair to assume that these glaring 
defects applied only to the period of the War of Independence; on 
the contrary, they were perhaps even more conspicuous forty years 
previously, of which Smollett, who went to sea for a time as doctor’s 
mate with Vernon, with perhaps the license of a novelist, gives a 
lurid description, speaking of ‘‘ masts falling over the side”’ in a 
gale as if it were an ordinary occurrence.. This was due to bad rope 
and unscientific fittings, but also to rotten spars; thus Hawke, when 
he commanded the ‘“ Portland,’’ fifty, in 1741, had his ship totally 
dismasted in a gale, reaching Barbados jury rigged, when we find 
him writing to the Admiralty reporting that the stumps of the old 
masts when taken out were so decayed that they crumbled to powder, 
and that a stick was driven a full yard into the foremast. To return 
to 1780, certainly matters were little improved in these respects, as 
shown by Captain Yonge’s letters to Lord Barham. Yonge, who 
was Rodney’s Flag Captain, writing from St. Lucia in the above 
year, says: ‘‘ Our squadron is in a distressed condition, the ‘ Corn- 
wall’ sunk in the carenage, the ‘ Fame’ ordered to share the same 
fate from their leaks. The ‘Boyne’ may be saved, but this I can 
with certainty assure you, if you do not get home the ‘ Princess 
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Royal,’ ‘ Albion,’ ‘ Suffolk,’ ‘ Magnificent,’ ‘ Vigilant,’ * Trident,’ 
‘Stirling Castle,’ ‘Elizabeth,’ and ‘Grafton,’ they will in four 
months share the fate of the two former, who are now totally lost.” 
In October the same year, writing from New York, he mentions 
almost incidentally, that, during a cruise we met with a gale of wind, 
‘‘in which the ‘ Terrible’ and ‘Cyclops’ lost their mizen masts,’ 
and that other ships sustained heavy damage. 

These instances of the inefficiency of our ships could be multi- 
plied indefinitely; it is enough to refer here to the loss of Rodney’s 
prizes when on their way to England after the victory of the 12th 
of April, 1782, and the state of many of Graves’ fleet after the partial 
action of the 5th September, 1781, off the Chesapeake, to which I 
propose to refer more in detail later, to show the ineffectiveness of 
the material composing our fleets. 

But if we turn to the victualling the case is as bad, or worse; 
water was carried in casks, and, from the rolling of the ship, soon 
became unwholesome. Smollett’s account of the provisions in 
Vernon’s fleet during the attack on Cartagena in 1739 is no doubt 
exaggerated, but it is so racy that I cannot resist quoting it; the sea- 
men, he says, ‘‘ languished for five weeks on the allowance of a 
purser’s quart of fresh water per diem for each man; their provisions 
consisted of putrid salt beef, to which the sailors gave the name of 
Irish hare; salt pork of New England, which, though neither fish 
nor flesh, savoured of both; bread from the same country, every 
biscuit whereof, like a piece of clockwork, moved by its own internal 
impulse, occasioned by the myriads of insects that dwelt within it; 
and butter, served out by the gill, that tasted like train oil thickened 
with salt.” 

At that period a ship was! ‘‘a foul and dismal lodging, which 
shipwrights and officers had not yet learned to clean, to ventilate 
and to light, and the victuals provided by contractors, even if honest, 
and they were not so always, could not prepare so as to keep good 
and wholesome. A noontide ration of half a pint of new rum was 
served out neat, and practically as much more as any man could buy, 
beg, or steal completed the victualling; while the clothes supplied, 
often in fraudulent alliance between purveyors and pursers, were of 
inferior shoddy.”’ This description applied to ships commissioned 
hastily after a long peace, and improvements were introduced by 
Hawke and others; indeed, the word grog is said to be derived froth 
the mixing of rum with water by Vernon’s order, who wore a suit 
of ‘‘ grogram,’’ and went by the nickname of ‘ Old Grog,’’ uniform 
at that period not being régulated by authority, so that both officers 
and men had great license in matters of dress. No doubt forty years 
later there had been considerable advance, but the system of 
reducing the Navy to the lowest possible terms on the conclusion of 
peace militated against the experience gained being continuous, and 
officers had to be made and educated as war progressed, while the 
senior officers were usually too old to be efficient. In a previous 
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article in this JouRNAL I have quoted Commander Robinson’s 
” British | Fleet’? as authority for the enormous losses of ‘‘ sick or 
missing ’’ in the Fleet, and it is unnecessary to repeat them, but it 
is evident that service afloat under such ‘circumstances meant a 
survival of the fittest. The Rev. James Ramsay, writing to Middleton 
from St. Lucia in 1779, speaks of Byron’s and Rowley’s squadrons 
as being very sickly, and ‘‘ are supposed to want in dead and sick 
men near 2,000 effective seamen.”’ Incidentally he remarks that 
‘* Doctors should be supplied with medicines at the public expense.’’ 
As Sir J. Laughton remarks: ‘‘ It seems now almost incredible, but 
it was not till 1796 that medicines were partly supplied, not till 1804 
that they were entirely supplied.” 

Of the gunnery equipment at the period of which I am speaking 
one hears but little, though some improvements had been made in 
the British Fleet by the introduction of locks to the guns, the fitting 
of ‘‘sweeps’”’ to give a greater arc of training, and British ships 
carried carronades on the upper deck, which gave them a consider- 
able advantage in close action. Unpreparedness for war had been, 
as usual in England, the rule in peace time, and as late as December, 
1774, the seamen had been reduced from 20,000 to 16,000, though in 
the following year, when war was inevitable, Parliament voted 
28,000 men, but the majority, even of the so-called seamen, were 
rude and untrained, while a large proportion were ‘‘ landsmen. * Nor 
were the officers, generally, capable of command, as the midshipmen 
and masters’ mates had to be drawn from the merchant service, and 
were in most cases illiterate and ignorant of discipline. Of the diffi- 
culties of selection of superior officers I have already spoken, most 
of the admirals employed at the beginning of the war being notoriously 
inefficient. Vice-Admiral Byron made the phrase ‘‘ lee currents”’ a 
household word in the Navy for failure to attempt anything, and we 
find the Rev. James Ramsay writing to Middleton: ‘* Administration 
must have lost all vigour if it dare not recall such a man.” 

Let me now make a short incursion into pure politics, taken mainly 
from Lecky’s History of the XVIIIth Century. He shows, generally, 
that the Whigs were vehemently opposed to the war, but were still 
more hostile to the Government. Chatham thundered against the 
taxation of the Americans but refused to join Lord Rockingham’s 
administration. Charles J. Fox, after being a Tory, passed suddenly 
into ‘‘ violent and unqualified opposition to his former chief,”’ Lord 
North, and was ‘‘ conspicuous above all others for his attacks on the 
American policy of the Government.” The King was obstinately 
determined on coercion and the war, and for a time Lord North and 
‘the King’s friends’’ had a strong majority in Parliament, but all 
true lovers of liberty resented the interference of the latter, which 
accounted to a great extent for the virulence of the opposition. Under 
these circumstances England entered into the ill-omened conflict in 
which she was engaged profoundly divided. The aspect at the close 
of 1780 might, indeed, well appal an English statesman. Perfectly 
isolated in the world, France, Spain, Holland, and America at war, 
and the Northern League threatened her, if not with another war, 
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at least with an annihilation of her principal weapon of offence. The 
country was indeed beset with enemies; economy, and the jealousy of 
a standing Army, made it almost impossible to get an adequate 
English Army together, so that recourse was had to hired Hessians, 
who were trained soldiers but had the vices and lack of loyalty of 
the mercenary. In the field they at times behaved well, but at others, 
as at Trenton, they made no fight, and their conduct towards the 
Americans had much of the ruthlessness of Frederic’s Army which 
we are now accustomed to associate with the German character. It is 
a question whether these mercenaries were a source of strength to the 
King’s Army, while there is no doubt that they added to the acuteness 
of the struggle and to the unpopularity of the Royal cause. 

I have already touched on the position of the Navy when war 
was declared against France, and I propose giving further details of 
the naval force at the disposal of the Admiralty. But everything 
depended on the Navy, and the demands of both hemispheres was for 
‘‘ ships, ships, and more ships ’’; and the requirements of the war could 
only be met by line-of-battle ships, not of large size, it is true, but 
sufficient in number to meet the ships of the line of our enemies. 
With Suffren in the East, Hughes had to be supported in his stubborn 
fights against his brilliant adversary. In the North Sea we had to 
make head against Holland, and ‘‘ Vinegar’’ Parker complained 
bitterly of the inefficiency of his ships in the indecisive Dogger Bank 
action against the Dutch, while in the Channel we were overmatched 
at the commencement of the war; all idea of blockading the ports of 
our enemy was abandoned, and we were content to defend our coasts, 
our West India Islands, and ‘‘ the trade,’’ all initiative being left to 
France. The Mediterranean was perforce given up, and Minorca 
passed out of our hands. Gibraltar, indeed, remained, as the result 
of the memorable defence of General Eliott, Spain concentrating 
almost her entire Fleet on its ineffective attack, but imposing on us 
special exertions from time to time to relieve it, and which could only 
be done at the expense of requirements in the West Indies and America. 

It seems curious to us now, that, such was the value of the West 
Indies at that time, that both England and France seemed to attach 
more importance to the defence or capture of Sugar Islands, than to 
the war on the American Continent. Washington, indeed, fully 
appreciated that the Fleet was more important than the Army for the 
ultimate triumph of the American cause. In 1780 and 1781, through 
Dr. Franklin, he pressed continuously for naval assistance from France, 
summing up his requests as follows :—‘‘ In any operations, and under 
all circumstances, a decisive naval superiority is to be considered as 
a fundamental principle, and the basis on which every hope of success 
must ultimately depend.’’ Sea power, he saw, was all important, 
and how seldom has this lesson been learnt by statesmen. In England 
it was appreciated that it was necessary for the security of our coasts, 
for our trade, and for our West Indian possessions, that we should 
have a large Fleet to meet those of our enemies and carry relief to 
Gibraltar, while ships would help materially in the defence of New 
York and other American positions; but that our naval preponderance 
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would be of paramount importance in the war with our revolted 
Colonies does not seem to have occurred to our Government. Nor 
does it seem that our military or naval commanders saw as Washington 
did the vital necessity of naval superiority in North America. Rodney 
seems to have had some appreciation of this, as I have mentioned 
previously, when he sailed for New York in 1780. It does not appear 
that he had any orders about North America, and, though the 
Admiralty approved his conduct, Arbuthnot so little understood the 
necessity for pressing the naval command in American waters, that 
he looked upon Rodney’s action as unnecessary and an unwarrantable 
interference. Again, when Rodney left the West Indies for England 
in the following year, knowing that the Comte de Grasse was about 
to sail for North America with a powerful Fleet, after considerable 
vacillation as to whether he should go himself or send his second-in- 
command, he dispatched Hood with fourteen sail of the line to join 
Admiral Graves, who had relieved Arbuthnot, ordering Graves to 
meet him off the Chesapeake, but I must leave this all-important phase 
of the campaign for full consideration in its proper place, though I 
may refer to Rodney’s letter written to the Secretary of the Admiralty 
from Bath in October, 1781, dealing with Graves’ action, which shows 
that in sending Hood north he was acting on his own responsibility, 
and that no proper combination or subordination existed between the 
two commands, his concluding paragraph being that ‘‘ there must be 
but one General and one Admiral Commanding.”’ It is a damning 
proof of the lack of appreciation of the most elementary principles 
of strategy on the part of the Admiralty that it should have been 
necessary for Rodney to call attention to this necessity after the lesson 
of the previous year, and it would almost seem as if the prejudices 
of effete admirals were considered of more importance than the success 
of the war. 

Let us now consider the naval strategy of the country as it appeared, 


or ought to have appeared, to our statesmen. The late Admiral 


Mahan, U.S.N., has dealt with this at some length, and the views of 
the author of ‘‘ The Influence of Sea Power upon History ’’ must for 
all time be held in the highest respect. He points out that two courses 
were open to a Power on the defensive, the first being to detach large 
forces to the points believed to be threatened, so as to meet the enemy 
on approximately even terms; the second being to attempt to guard 
the principal ports of the enemy and to follow their Fleets. Mahan 
shows that the problem of 1780 was much the same as that of 1805, 
although in the latter year our numbers were approximately equal to 
those of our enemies, and superior in training and general efficiency ; 
while in 1780 this was not so much the case, so far at least as our 
principal opponent was concerned, for at no time has the French Fleet 
been so efficient and capable of meeting our Fleets on equal terms as 
in the American War. At first sight, therefore, it would seem that 
the comparison does not apply, and that for the weaker Power to 
keep its ships at or near the enemy’s ports, exposed to the wear and 
tear of keeping the sea, would further increase the inequality of con- 
ditions, and Mahan does not fail to take this into consideration, quoting 
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Lord Collingwood, for ‘‘the blasts which we endure’’ as being 
‘‘ beyond the powers of human nature’’; but this was during a close 
blockade, and it is unnecessary to point out the concurrent advantages 
of keeping the sea in those days, as Villeneuve complains that, how- 
ever well drilled his Fleet was, it was not ‘‘ exercés aux tempétes,”’ 
and Nelson says: ‘‘ The Emperor now finds, if Emperors hear truth, 
that his Fleet suffers more in one night than ours in one year.” 
Mahan practically admits that the conditions in 1780 were not exactly 
similar to those of 1805, and assumes that a British Watching Fleet 
would be kept a good deal in Plymouth or Torbay ready to meet an 
enemy’s Fleet when it puts to sea, but he sums up as follows :—“‘ In 
truth, however, it is too evident to need much arguing, that the surest 
way for the weaker party to neutralize the enemy’s ships was to watch 
them in their harbours, and fight them if they started.’’ This course 
was not followed, but an endeavour was made to keep the foreign 
squadrons in America and in the East and West Indies equal to those 
of the enemy, with the result that we were weak at home, on which 
the communications with Gibraltar and the Mediterranean depended, 
and there was, naturally, apprehension felt for the security of the 
home land. Accordingly our enemies were able to take advantage of 
their superiority and more than once swept the Channel. D?’Orvilliers, 
in 1779, with sixty-seven sail of the line and thirty frigates, was off 
Plymouth on August 16th, and Sir Charles Hardy, with a very inferior 
Fleet, retreated to Portsmouth. Fortunately the combined Fleet was 
very sickly, especially the Spaniards, so that they returned to Brest 
in September, filling not only the hospitals but the convents with 
their sick, according to Beatson. Much the same thing occurred in 
1781, when Admiral Darby, having only thirty ships to meet 
De Guichen’s combined Fleet of fifty, was obliged to take refuge in 
Torbay where the French admiral wished to attack him, but was 
deterred by the opposition of the Spaniards. 

We were saved in both cases by the jealousies of the Allies, and 
it was always a mistake to take the Spanish ships at their face value. 
To pursue Mahan’s argument further, he admits that the East Indies 
was so distant, that the rival forces in Eastern seas must be left to 
fight it out; but he holds that *‘Europe, North America, and the 
West Indies should be looked upon as one large theatre of war”? in 
strategic connection with each other. An additional argument in 
support of Mahan’s view is that neither in North America or in the 
West Indies had we docks or adequate repairing yards, so that ships 
kept too long on those stations, as I have shown, fell to pieces from 
want of repairs. 

To deal fully with this question would lead me too far; it should 
be studied in the full light of Mahan’s explanations, who sums it up 
by saying :—‘‘ It has been attempted to show the weakness of the one 
policy, while admitting the difficulties and dangers of the other.’’ 

Hannay, in his introduction to Hood’s Letters (Navy Records 
Society), more distinctly condemns the policy of attempting to be 
strong everywhere. ‘‘ The French never understood,”’ he says, ‘‘ that 
the best way of defeating us abroad was to crush us at home. We, 
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again, never seem to have had a glimpse of the truth that the best of 
all ways of preventing the French Fleet from appearing in the West 
Indies was to keep it shut up in Brest. We did the second best 
thing—we scattered our forces, we endeavoured to protect everything 
and came dangerously near protecting nothing.’’ But if the British 
naval policy was faulty, that of the Allies was almost ludicrously 
incompetent. They had one difficulty—that of combining their forces, 
though when that was done they made no use of their superiority in 
numbers. Though they roamed the Channel, they seldom intercepted 
our convoys, and, as I have shown, they avoided attacking even very 
inferior Fleets. ‘‘ Ulterior objects,’’ as Mahan observes, seems to have 
been the cardinal fault of their naval policy. They availed themselves of 
their overwhelming advantage ‘‘by nibbling at the outside of the 
British Empire, and knocking their heads against the rock of Gibraltar.’’ 

Leaving general principles alone, and the tempting subject of the 
homeric fights between Suffren and Hughes in the Eastern seas, as 
not directly affecting the general naval campaign, I propose now to 
endeavour to give some account of the actions which took place and 
the conduct of the war from the naval side; but before doing so I 
must deal with the signals in force, and fighting instructions as 
explained by Mr. Julian Corbett in the XXIXth volume of the Navy 
Records Society. Corbett speaks specially of the additional instruc- 
tions of 1778, though, as will be seen, admirals serving issued 
numerous orders to their own squadrons. That the rigid line of battle 
of the fighting instructions had at that time lost much of its supposed 
virtue is clear enough, and attempts were being made to replace them 
by a better system. Admiral Kempenfelt, who is, of course, best 
known by the tragedy of the ‘‘ Royal George,’’ was an advanced naval 
reformer, writing to Middleton, complains that we have no “‘ regular 
system of tactics,’’ and that the French had long set us an example 
in these respects; and he quotes from a work by the Vicomte de 
Morogues, published in 1759, an English translation of which was 
made by ‘‘a Sea Officer’? and dedicated to Hawke some years later. 
In this country the credit for such changes in tactics as were taking 
place was given, erroneously in Corbett’s opinion, to Clerk of Eldin 
who wrote a treatise on the subject, though it only appeared in print 
in 1782. So far as originality is concerned, the credit must be given 
to the Jesuit, Pére 1’Hosle, on whose proposals the works of Morogues 
and Villehuet were founded. Boudé de Villehuet, an officer in the 
French East India Company’s service, issued a treatise on tactics in 
1765, which he dedicated to Choiseul, who did much to regenerate the 
French Navy after the Seven Years War. The latter writer was 
among the first to propose a numerary system of signals, which no 
doubt he took from La Bourdonnais, and we find Kempenfelt urging 
them in 1781. Up to that time signals and coloured flags existed, 


but their interpretation depended on the position in which they were 
hoisted, an obviously unsatisfactory principle, as they could not always 
be distinguished owing to sails and obstructions. Rodney clearly 
disregarded the fighting instructions, and in notes to the articles of 
1778, and to Clerk’s tactics, he speaks of ‘‘ attempting to bring to 
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action the enemy ship to ship as contrary to common sense,’’ and 
he adds, in a note to Clerk’s tactics, that, ‘‘if the enemy’s line is 
extended an admiral will bring his whole force against part of the 
enemy’s, which was the case on April 17th, 1780, when the British 
of nineteen sail of the line would have been opposed to only fourteen 
of the enemy.’”’ Such were Rodney’s proposals, his endeavour being 
to weave the latest French theories, with which from his long stay in 
France he was no doubt well acquainted, into the old fighting instruc- 
tions, but Howe and Kempenfelt went further, their object being to 
give the Admiral a free hand by a complete evolutionary system of 
signals, Howe, when in command in North America in 1777, issuing 
a regular printed signal book which was to supersede the signals 
provided in the regular fighting instructions. Howe, however, though 
a numerary code was furnished him, apparently by Kempenfelt, did 
not accept it, but retained the’ system of giving each flag a meaning 
in accordance with the place in which it was shown. Unfortunately 
Howe, in hostility to the Government, resigned the American command 
in 1778, and his work was arrested for the time. It is unnecessary 
to follow this further, it is sufficient to show that new ideas were 
abroad both as to signals and tactics, and that many improvements 
in these respects were derived from the French—signals from La 
Bourdonnais, tactics from Pére Hosle, de Morogues, Villehuet, and 
others. It is well to refer here to Rodney’s breaking the line on 
April 12th, 1782, having been heralded as a new departure. Corbett 
shows that it was fully provided for in Morogues’ battle tactics, and 
that Rodney himself, in his narrative, merely records the manceuvre, 
but with no hint that it was a particularly creditabie or new one. Yet 
Rodney did break the enemy’s line and win a notable victory, so 
that the popular view was that the victory was due to the bold action 
taken, and this, in a sense, was true, for if it was not new it was the 
first time in which it had been practised successfully. 

To return to the question of signals, the numerary system does 
not seem to have been finally adopted till 1794, and appears to have 
been copied from those used by La Bourdonnais, and even then they 
were only to be used by signals from the Admiral to other ships in 
the Fleet. It is worth noting that La Bourdonnais captured Madras 
in 1746, so that it was some half century later before his system of 
signals, which had always been advocated by Kempenfelt, were 
adopted in this country. These remarks on the tactics and signals in 
use are of importance in considering several of the actions of the war, 
especially Rodney’s action with de Guichen of April 17th, 1780, 
and Graves’ action with de Grasse of September 5th, 1781, off the 
Chesapeake. Having duly considered the difficulties in which the 
British Government were placed, the state of the Navy, the general 
strategy adopted, and the tactics and signals in use, we are now in a 
position to deal with the conduct of the war by our admirals. In 
February, 1776, Rear-Admiral Viscount Howe was appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief in North America, with authority to treat with 
representatives of the revolted colonies in conjunction with his brother, 
Sir William Howe, but nothing came of the interviews ; the Declaration 
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of Independence had already been signed before the Admiral’s 
arrival and hostile operations had commenced, the work devolving on 
the Navy being the landing of provisions and stores, and generally 
to transport the military forces where they were required. But all 
this was changed by the surrender of General Burgoyne at Saratoga 
on October 17th, 1777, which appeared to presage the independence 
of the United States, so that France formed an alliance with America 
early in the following year, and though war was not formally declared 
it was determined to send help to America. Accordingly a Fleet, 
under the Comte d’Estaing, was fitted out at Toulon, which sailed 
on April 13th, 1778, but his progress was very slow as he took 
thirty-three days to reach Gibraltar, and fifty-three days more io arrive 
in the Delaware. Howe had been employed in transporting troops 
from Philadelphia to Sandy Hook and New York, arriving at the 
latter place on June 3oth, d’Estaing arriving in the Delaware on 
July 8th. As Rear-Admiral Chadwick observes, had he arrived with 
his Fleet of eleven ships of the line, one fifty-gun ship, and five 
frigates ten days earlier, he would have captured Howe’s much weaker 
Fleet in the Delaware with all the transports, New York would have 
fallen, and the war, so far as America was concerned, would have 
come to anend. D’Estaing then proceeded off New York, but Howe, 
who was inside Sandy Hook, had shown great energy in preparing 
his defence, his naval force consisting of six 64’s, three 50’s, and six 
frigates. These ships he echeloned with springs on their cables so as 
to command the entrance, and a five-gun battery was erected on the 
Hook as a further defence of the Channel. D’Estaing anchored off 
the Hook on July 11th, but the New York pilots declared it to be 
impossible to take the heavy French ships over the bar, and would 
not attempt it, refusing an offer of 150,000 francs. Probably they 
were genuinely nervous about navigating larger ships than they were 
accustomed to handle, though in 1779 Admiral Arbuthnot reported to 
the Admiralty that at spring tides there are generally thirty feet of 
water.| However, on July 22nd, it being spring tides and a fair wind, 
d’Estaing got under way, and the British Fleet thought they were 
going to be attacked, but, rather to their disappointment, the French 
Ileet sailed to the southward. D’Estaing then proceeded to Newport, 
having arranged with Washington to attack Rhode Island if he found 
New York too strong: he was to assist Sullivan and Lafayette, and 
he anchored off Brenton reef on July 29th, but Byron’s Fleet of twelve 
sail of the line was daily expected, and we may as well mention here 
what had become of them. The Fleet had sailed from Portsmouth 
on June gth, nearly two months after d’Estaing had left Toulon, 
and had been dispersed and much damaged by heavy gales, and, 
as previously mentioned, the Admiral, after a passage of sixty-seven 
days, made Long Island on August 18th, but finding himself alone 
he went on to Halifax. Some of his ships had, however, reached 
New York, and one 74—the ‘‘ Cornwall—as will be seen, was with 
Howe on August oth. To return to d’Estaing. There were delays 








1 The battleships of that day drew from twenty-four to twenty-five feet of water. 
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and divided counsels, but the French ships had run in and anchored 
between Goat and Rose Islands, and nearly 3,000 soldiers and seamen 
had been landed on Conanicut Island, when on August goth Lord 
Howe’s Fleet was reported at anchor off Point Judith with one 74, 
seven 64’s, five 50’s, and six frigates, the 74 being one of Byron’s 
lost Fleet, though there was difficulty at the time in ascertaining his 
exact force. 

This caused d’Estaing to recall men landed, and to dispose his 
ships to meet an attack by Howe. According to Admiral Chadwick, 
whose account I am following, an August gale was clearly brewing, 
but d’Estaing, who was no sailor, having served in the Army till 
he was thirty-four, finding that the wind had shifted to the N.N.E., 
cutting his cables put to sea to meet the British Fleet. He found 
Howe outside, having also cut his cables, and, for the moment at 
least, refusing action, in which I agree with Admiral Chadwick that 
he was entirely justified, his force in guns being 672 to 782, while 
he was wholly outclassed as to ships. That day and part of the next 
there was some manceuvring for position, when the rising gale caused 
each Fleet to look to its own safety. The result of the gale was that 
both Fleets were scattered, the French suffering most. The ‘‘ Langue- 
dor,’”’ d’Estaing’s flagship, lost all her masts, her bowsprit, and 
broke her tiller, in which position she was attacked by two British 
ships, and was nearly captured before she was relieved by some of 
her consorts. The French Fleet, two ships being away, was sighted 
by Howe, who was alone in the ‘‘ Centurion,’’ at anchor off Cape 
May, and on the 18th they were sighted by Byron, who, too, was 
alone in the ‘‘ Princess Royal ’’ when they were returning to Newport. 
D’Estaing, though his officers wished to go to Boston to refit, returned 
to Newport, offering to land 1,500 troops if the American Generals, 
Greene and Lafayette, would guarantee to reduce Newport in two days. 
This they could not promise, so, after calling a council of war, d’Estaing 
sailed for Boston, arriving there on August 28th. The British Fleet 
under Byron arrived off Boston three days later, Howe having 
resigned his command and proceeded to England, but did not attack. 
D’Estaing remained at Boston till November 5th, when he sailed for 
the West Indies. During his stay at Boston there was much ill feeling 
between the French and Americans over the Newport failure, a duel 
between Sullivan and Lafayette being narrowly averted. 

I have dealt with the operations in North America in 1778 at 
some length, as they afford typical instances of defensive tactics by 
an inferior force. Howe, whilst avoiding a general action, was always 
at hand thwarting d’Estaing by his seamanlike activity, and ready 
if necessary to oppose him by force, notwithstanding the inequality 
of conditions. 

Jt might appear, when merely the number of ships and guns 
were counted, as if Howe might have attacked d’Estaing off Newport, 
but ail the French ships were powerful battleships, two being 80’s, 
the latter being considered as almost equal to our 98’s, while Howe 
had only one 74, the rest of his Fleet being 64’s and 50’s. In our 
wars with France, once indeed a 64 did capture a French 80, in the 
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memorable case of the ‘‘ Monmouth,’’ 64, and ‘‘ Foudroyant,’’ 80, in 
1758, and even then the ‘‘ Foudroyant’’ was escaping from the British 
battleships, and the little ‘‘ Monmouth ”’ avoided going alongside her 
larger opponent, while the coup de grace was given by the ‘“‘ Swift- 
sure’’; generally 64’s avoided a broadside action with a French 80 
or suffered for their temerity. Thus, in 1801, the ‘‘ Lion,’’ 64, ran 
alongside the ‘‘ Guillaume Tell,’? which was endeavouring to escape 
from Malta, and was promptly dismasted, and Nelson himself, in 
1795, when attacking the ‘‘ Ca Ira,’’ 80, which was partially disabled, 
raked her with the ‘‘ Agamemnon,’’ 64, avoiding a broadside action. 
These instances show that our 64’s, though they might take some 
part in a general action when supported by other ships, were incap- 
able of meeting 74’s on equal terms, still less the far more powerful 
S0’s in the French Fleets. 
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We may now turn to the West Indies where d’Estaing. was 
followed by Byron, who, Captain White! tells us, ‘‘ often tried to 
bring the French Fleet to action without success owing to their 
superiority in sailing.’’ In June, 1779, while Byron was escorting 
the homeward-bound trade to a certain latitude, the French captured 
the island of St. Vincent, and on his return he proposed to endeavour 
to recapture the island, believing d’Estaing’s force to be inferior to 
his own. Meanwhile d’Estaing had gone to Grenada, where Byron 
proceeded to attempt its relief, though he found it already in French 
hands. As the action which followed was typical of many indecisive 
actions during this war, forming the subject of controversy at the 
time in which Admiral Ekins,? Clerk of Eldin,? and Captain White 








1 Nava! Researches: Thomas White, Esq., Captain, R.N. 
2 Ekin’s Naval Battles. 3 Naval Tactics by Clerk of Eldin. 
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took part, I propose dealing somewhat fully with it. Byron had 
twenty-one sail of the line with him, but, as d’Estaing had been joined 
by La Motte Piquet a few days previously, of which the British 
Admiral had not been informed, the French force consisted of twenty- 
seven sail and was considerably superior not only in numbers but 
in the individual power of the ships. Admiral Byron had a convoy 
of transports with him, and it had been intended to land troops, 
Rear-Admiral Rowley with three ships being detached to superintend 
the landing, the battleships being recalled as the action progressed. 
So matters stood on the morning of July 6th when Byron found 
d’Estaing at anchor in St. George’s Bay, Grenada, the island having 
already fallen. The French Fleet were ‘‘ in a cluster,’ but getting 
under way, and ‘‘as not more than fourteen or fifteen of the enemy’s 
ships appeared to be of the line from the position they were in, the 
signal was made to form and engage as they could get up.’’ The 
British Fleet was then running down in column (we should now call 
it in line), steering about S. by W. with the wind at E.N.E., or 
on the larboard quarter. As the French Fleet weighed they stood 
to the southward, and as they opened out “ it was plainly seen that they 
had thirty-four ships of war, twenty-six or twenty-seven of which were 
of the line.’’ Captain White says that it was Byron’s intention to 
attack the enemy’s rear, but there is nothing of this in the Admiral’s 
despatch. The French Fleet, as they weighed, stood out to the west- 
ward and northward, the two Fleets now approaching each other 
obliquely on opposite tacks, Vice-Admiral Barrington’s division being 
in the van with his flag on the ‘‘ Prince of Wales,’’ the ‘‘ Sultan ”’ 
and ‘‘ Boyne”’ leading. By 8 the British van had passed the rear 
of the enemy, so Barrington wore round and hauled to the wind on 
the starboard tack to follow up the enemy. Byron then made the signal 
about 8.30 for the Fleet to wear in succession and chase N.W. 
Beatson says: ‘‘The spirited conduct of Vice-Admiral Barrington and 
his two seconds exposed them to a severe fire as they approached the 
enemy and began the battle, and the ‘Grafton,’ ‘ Cornwall,’ and 
‘Lion,’ happening to be to leeward, sustained the whole fire of the 
French Fleet as it passed on the starboard tack. The ‘Monmouth’ 
suffered exceedingly by Captain Fanshawe having bore down in the 
most gallant manner to stop the van of the enemy’s squadron and 
bring it to action.’? Other ships having sustained damage in an 
attack by Admiral Rowley on the enemy’s van, the Admiral ordered 
the chase signal to be hauled down, but still continued that for close 
action and formed the best line he could, keeping the wind to prevent 
the enemy from doubling on him and cutting off the transports. 
Thus the engagement continued, the Admiral’s despatch saying : ‘‘ The 
signal was made for close engagement, but our utmost endeavours 
could not effect that; the enemy industrially avoided it by always 
bearing up when our ships got near them, and I was sorry to observe 
that their superiority over us in sailing gave them the option of 
distance which they availed themselves of so as to prevent our rear 





1 Admiral Byron’s despatch. 
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from ever getting into action. The action continued till about 1 p.m., 
many of the British ships suffering considerably in their rigging.’’ 
About 3 in the afternoon the French Fleet tacked to the southward. 
This obliged Byron to do the same to enable him to support ‘‘ Graf- 
ton,’’ ‘‘ Cornwall,’’ and ‘‘ Lion,’’ which were disabled and had dropped 
astern, but the ‘‘ Lion,’’ having lost her main and mizen topmasts, 
and her rigging and sails having been ‘‘ cut up in a very extraordinary 
manner,’’ bore away when both Fleets tacked. The ‘‘Grafton’’ and 
‘*Cornwall’’ might have been weathered by the French Fleet, but 
‘‘the enemy declined to accept the advantages offered, adhering 
strictly to their plan of not bringing on a close engagement.”’ This 
practically concluded the action, though there was some firing till 
sunset. British losses were one lieutenant of the Navy, two lieutenants 
of the Army, one lieutenant of marines, and 183 men killed and 346 
wounded, including Admiral Barrington. The enemy only admitted 
the loss of a few officers, but Beatson puts their loss at 1,200 killed 
and 1,500 wounded. 

It is probable that the French loss was principally in the hulls 
and men, whilst ours was in spars and rigging. It was_ generally 
thought that the French fired high with a view to dismasting or 
disabling their opponents, but it is evident that as they were fighting 
their weather guns their shot would naturally go high, while our lee 
guns would fall short or strike the hull, and in the 18th century all 
ships were rather ‘‘crank,’’ so that they would have a considerable 
list even in a light breeze. It may also be admitted that the French 
were justified in avoiding close action, where the carronades carried 
by our ships would give them an advantage, though naturally our 
people attributed their conduct to less worthy motives. 


Byron pays a well-earned compliment to all the admirals and 
captains, nor does it seem fair to the Commander-in-Chief to compare 
his conduct with that of Byng in the action off Minorca, as is done 
by Clerk, though there was certainly some similarity in the tactics 
followed by the French. It would seem to me that the obvious tactics 
to be followed by Byron were to attack the French ships remaining 
at anchor, or as they were weighing when they could be in no forma- 
tion and incapable of affording mutual support, and if his ships were 
in column, as stated, they may be presumed to have been in fair 
order. A well concerted attack seems to have been possible; allow- 
ance must, however, be made for the imperfect signals at that date, 
compass signals being only possible for eight points of the compass, 
and the signal to chase may have been the most suitable signal avail- 
able. At all events Byron does not appear to have been as oppressed 
by the line-of-battle fetish as most admirals of the time, though, on 
the other hand, there seems to have been a good deal of the ‘‘ go as 
you please ’’ about his methods, which allowed captains to place their 
ships as they thought proper, so that in several cases they lacked 
support. If d’Estaing’s ships weighed as stated and did not cut or 
slip their cables, it is difficult to believe that his thirty-four ships could 
all have left the Bay of St. George by 8 o’clock, and if those remain- 
ing in the Bay when Barrington got into action had been attacked 
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by all the British ships as they came up, they must have been over- 
powered, and it is improbable that the French ships, which had left 
the Bay with the wind nearly aft, could have been fetched back again to 
their assistance. It is tempting to think of what Nelson would have 
made of such a situation. 

But it must be admitted that Byron was much hampered by 
anxiety for his convoy, and that the numerous large frigates with 
d’Estaing, to which he frequently refers, made it necessary for him 
to keep his Fleet between the convoy and the enemy, materially 
complicating his tactics. 

Though I have made these criticisms it seems to me that Byron 
was very unfairly attacked with reference to this action, and that under 
the circumstances in which he was placed the principal question is 
whether he was justified in attacking at all with his inferior force 
until, at all events, the convoy had been placed in safety. We may 
remark again in this action the remarkable agreement of those who 
served in the American War as to the superior sailing of the French 
ships, of which we hear little in the next war, though the ‘‘ Franklin,”’ 
80, captured at the Nile—subsequently named the ‘‘ Canopus ’’— 
served as a model for many of our fastest sailing line-of-battle ships 
in the 19th century, as I am old enough to remember. 

Mahan gives a very full account of this action; he criticizes 
Byron’s signal to chase under the circumstances, admitting that the 
details are not so complete as to warrant any distinct mistake on the 
part of the British Admiral, but he points out the opportunities offered 
to d’Estaing, who had several courses open to him, from his superiority 
and the disablement of three or four British ships, of which he failed 
to avail himself, and it certainly does seem as if from the better 
sailing of his ships, and the damage caused to the rigging of many 
of the British ships, that he should have had little difficulty ‘‘in 
stretching ahead and tacking in succession in placing himself between 
Byron and the convoy,’’ which would then have been at the mercy 
of his frigates. Mahan quotes Suffren, who commanded the French 
van ship, as saying: ‘‘ Had the Admiral’s seamanship equalled his 
courage we would not have suffered the disabled ships to escape.’’ 

In following Byron I have omitted the antecedent action of 
Barrington, to whom we owe principally the capture of St. Lucia, an 
island of great strategical importance to us during the remainder of 
the war, of which I propose to give a short account, taken mainly 
from Mahan, as it shows what promptness and good seamanship can 
effect under circumstances apparently unfavourable to success :— 

‘* D’Estaing sailed from Boston for Martinique on November 4th, 
1779; on the same day Commodore Hotham left New York for 
Barbados with five 64- and 50-gun ships and a convoy of 5,000 troops 
destined for the conquest of St. Lucia. On the way a heavy gale 
injured the French Fleet more than the English; the French flagship 
lost her main and mizzen topmasts. Thus delayed they only reached 
Martinique one day before the convoy of fifty-nine ships arrived at 
Barbados too miles further on. Admiral Barrington, com- 
manding at Barbados, showed the same energy as Howe. The 
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transports arrived on the roth, the troops were kept on board, sailed 
en the morning of the 12th for St. Lucia, and anchored there at 3 p.m. 
on the 13th. The same afternoon half the troops were landed and 
the rest the next morning. They seized at once a better port to 
which the Admiral was about to move the transports when the appear- 
ance of d’Estaing prevented him. All that night the transports were 
being warped inside the ships of war, and the latter anchored across 
the entrance of the bay, especial care being taken to strengthen the 
two extremities of the line, and to prevent the enemy from passing 
inside the weather end as the English ships did at the Battle of the 
Nile. The French was much more than double the English Fleet; 
and if the latter were destroyed the transports and troops would be 
trapped.” 

‘* D’Estaing stood down along the English order twice from north 
to south, cannonading at long range, but did not anchor, after which 
he landed some troops which attacked an English position; failing 
here he retired to Martinique, and the garrison of St. Lucia, which 
had been driven into the interior of the island, surrendered.’’ Mahan 
praises the diligence and skill shown by Admiral Barrington which 
gained “‘ this valuable strategic success. St. Lucia was the island next 
south of Martinique, and the harbour of Gros Ilot at the northern 
end was especially adapted to the work of watching the French depdét 
at Fort Royal, their principal station in the West Indies. Thence 
Rodney pursued them before his great action in 1782.”’ 

This testimony of such an authority to the brilliant capacity of 
Admiral Barrington makes one doubly regret the unfortunate political 
circumstances of the time, which caused his retirement from active 
service at such a critical period. 

Taking the principal actions in chronological order, we come now 
to Rodney’s action with de Guichen of April 17th, 1780, but before 
doing so I must briefly state the course of the war in 1779. 

During the winter of 1778-1779, the French Fleet being in the 
West aides, the English attacked and captured Savannah in the last 
days of 1778, and in response to urgent representations to the French 
Admiral d Retaing sailed for the American coast with twenty-two sail 
of the line, intending to retake Savannah and attack New York in 
concert with W 'ashington ; he arrived off the coast of Georgia on 
September Ist, 1779, but after dallying with precious days, which 
allowed the English to strengthen their defences, a premature assault 
was made on Savannah which resulted in a bloody repulse. D’Estaing 
then raised the siege and proceeded to France in accordance with 
orders he had received previously, some of his ships returning to the 
West Indies, Charleston falling soon after to an English naval and 
military attack. 

The fragments of d’Estaing’s Fleet in the West Indies were joined 
by a reinforcement from France under the Comte de Guichen, who 
assumed the chief command on March 22nd, 1780, and I give his 
proceedings in Mahan’s words: ‘‘ The next day he sailed for 
St. Lucia, which he hoped to find unprepared; but a crusty, hard, 
fighting old Admiral of the traditional English type, Sir Hyde Parker, 
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had so settled himself at the anchorage with sixteen ships that 
de Guichen with his twenty-two ships would not attack, and the French 
Fleet returned to Martinique, anchoring there on the 27th, and on 
the same day Parker was joined at St. Lucia by the new English 
Commander-in-Chief, Rodney.”’ 

Rodney had sailed from England in January, 1780, with a Fleet 
of twenty sail of the line and a convoy to relieve Gibraltar. Falling 
in with a Spanish Fleet of eleven sail of the line, under Langara, 
he at once attacked in spite of a dark and stormy night, making a 
signal for a general chase and throwing himself between the Spaniards 
and the shore, one Spanish ship being blown up and six captured, 
including the Spanish Admiral, who surrendered to the ‘‘ Sandwich,”’ 
Rodney’s flagship. He then relieved Gibraltar, where he left his 
prizes and the bulk of his Fleet, and sailed for his station. 

Of Rodney’s characteristics I have spoken previously, but I may 
now show Mahan’s appreciation of his distinguished qualities as a 
commander. He refers to the parade tactics of the 18th century, and 
says that in Rodney we shall see the transition from ceremonious tactics 
to an action ‘‘ which while skilful in conception aimed at serious 
results.” 

I am induced to give Mahan’s opinion as a somewhat ungenerous 
use has been made of Rodney’s acknowledged weaknesses, so that his 
brilliant superiority over other commanders of the day, such as Arbuth- 
not, Graves, Byron, and even Howe and Barrington (I may except 
Hood, though the latter never had the opportunity of acting decisively 
in supreme command), are insufficiently appreciated. | Mahan says 
truly of Rodney that ‘‘ the objective from which his eye never wandered 
was the French Fleet,’’ and that ‘‘on the day when fortune forsook 
the conqueror of Cornwallis, who had failed to strike when he had 
Rodney at a disadvantage, the latter won a victory which redeemed 
England from the depth of anxiety and restored to her by one blow 
all those islands which the cautious tactics of the Allies had for a 
moment gained, save only Tobago.”’ 

We now come to the movements of the two Fleets which resulted 
in the action of April 17th, 1780. The French Fleet put to sea on 
the 15th, and Rodney at once followed them. On the morning of the 
17th, both Fleets being to leeward of the islands, the French Fleet 
was sighted on the lee bow of the English Fleet, endeavouring to 
form line on the larboard tack. Standing to the southward, the 
English Fleet formed on the starboard tack heading to the northward. 
Rodney, at 45 minutes past 6, signalled that it was his intention to 
‘attack the enemy’s rear with his whole force,’’ and at 8.30, having 
attained a suitable position, made the signal for line abreast and bore 
down on the enemy. De Guichen, seeing the danger to his rear, wore 
together and formed line on the starboard tack; this forced Rodney 
to follow his example and haul to the wind on the same tack as the 
enemy. 

As this battle caused much discussion and ill feeling, I give the 
subsequent action in the words of the Admiral’s despatch: ‘‘ At 50 
minutes past 11 made the signal for every ship to bear down and 
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steer for her opposite in the enemy’s line agreeable to the 21st article 
of the fighting instructions. At 53 minutes past 11 I made the signal 
that it was my intention to engage close, and of course the Admiral’s 
ship to be the example. . . . Perceiving several of our ships 
engaging at a distance I repeated the signal for a close action.’? The 
action in the centre continued till quarter past four, when de Guichen, 
in the ‘‘ Couronne,’’ with two other ships which had been engaging 
the ‘‘ Sandwich,’”’ for one and a half hours, bore away. The Admiral 
then speaks of the superiority of the fire from the ‘‘ Sandwich,’’ and 
the gallant behaviour of her officers and men, which ‘enabled her 
to sustain so unequal a combat; though before being attacked by them 
she had beat two ships out of their line of battle, had entirely broke 
it, and was to leeward of the wake of the French Admiral. At the 
conclusion of the battle the enemy might be considered as completely 
beat, but such was the distance of the van and rear from the centre, 
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and the crippled condition of several ships, particularly the ‘ Sand- 
wich,’ which for twenty-four hours was with difficulty kept above 
water, that it was impossible to pursue them that night without the 
greatest disadvantage.”’ 
Two questions were specially raised by this action. First, What 
was the Admiral’s intention? and, secondly, What were the fighting 
instructions which caused his intentions to be misunderstood? The 
facts are quite clear about the former, as he signalled that he intended 
to attack the enemy’s rear with his whole force, and this signal was 
never annulled, so that he considered that it held good when the action 
commenced. But the signal to this effect was made before 7 a.m., 
after which at least two important changes in the position of the Fleet 
had taken place, so that the signal made at 11.50, for every ship to 
bear down and steer for the ship of the ‘‘ enemy which from the dis- 
position of the two squadrons it may be her lot to engage,’’ was held 
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by captains, commodores, and junior admirals as cancelling the former 
signal, and most of the ships endeavoured to engage what the captains 
considered to be their natural opponent in the enemy’s line. Certainly 
the signals were not clear, but, as Laughton says, the facts do not 
bear out the opinion of Beatson and others that the fault was entirely 
with the signals, difficult of interpretation as they might be, and the 
words ‘‘from the disposition of the two squadrons’’ would seem to 
impiy the enemy’s ship nearest abreast of each ship rather than a 
ship assumed to be the natural opponent in the enemy’s line of battle. 
It is to be observed that no signal for line of battle was made, so 
that the latter interpretation would seem to be the correct one, and 
the signal for close action was kept flying. As Captain Young, 
Rodney’s . flag-captain, says in a letter to Middleton: ‘‘ Had the 
captains attended to the signals and movements of the ‘Sandwich’ 
the day would have been a glorious one indeed.’’ The real fault was 
in there being a lack of good understanding, and perhaps of good 
fellowship, between Rodney and his captains, and it must be remem- 
bered that Rodney had only recently assumed the command, and his 
new methods and higher aims had had no time to be adequately 
explained and assimilated, while not improbably they were unpopular. 
Sir Gilbert Blanc, the Physician to the Fleet, wrote twenty-nine years 
after the action that ‘‘ Rodney told him that two days before the 
action he had explained to each of his captains that it was not his 
intention to attack the entire Fleet of twenty-three sail of the enemy 
with his inferior Fleet of twenty, but a part of theirs, as, for example, 
fifteen or sixteen with his whole Fleet.’’ Laughton, who repeats this, 
says truly that if Blanc’s memory is not playing him false Rodney 
must have entirely failed to explain his views. 

The court-martial which followed the action and the dismissal of 
Captain Bateman, of the ‘‘ Yarmouth,’’ shows that there was some 
force in the complaint of lack of support made by Rodney, and, what- 
ever might be the technical reading of the signals, it is difficult to 
understand the failure of so many captains to come to the assistance 
of their Admiral, who was in the thick of the fight, and might, like 
Benbow, have been sacrificed by their conduct. In a severe reprimand 
addressed to Captain Carkett, of the ‘‘ Stirling Castle,’? Rodney says: 
“‘The van division was led by you more than two leagues distance 
from the centre division, which was thereby exposed to the greatest 
strength of the enemy.”’ 

De Guichen and Rodney met twice in the following month, but 
the French had the weather gauge and no serious action took place, 
shortly after which de Guichen was joined by a Spanish Fleet of 
twelve sail of the line, and great fears were felt for the English Islands, 
but the Spaniards were sickly as usual, and the intended operations 
came to nothing. In August de Guichen sailed for Europe with 
fifteen ships, and Rodney, supposing he had gone to America, pro- 
ceeded to New York as previously mentioned, thereby escaping the 
terrible hurricane of October 2nd, which absolutely ruined Rear- 
Admiral Rowley’s squadron. Beatson tells us that one battleship and 
three smaller vessels foundered, one battleship and one frigate were 
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wrecked with nearly all hands, four battleships and one 50-gun ship, 
and two frigates got to Jamaica dismasted. One battleship was so 
damaged that she bore up for England. It was a terrible visitation, 
but it is an illustration of the bad condition of many of our ships, 
and ‘‘the law of storms,’’ which has done so much to enable ships 
to escape the worst of hurricanes and cyclones, was not known in 1780. 

On the return of Rodney to the West Indies, war having been 
declared with Holland on December 20th, 1780, he seized the Dutch 
Islands of St. Eustatius and St. Martin, finding in the former property 
to the amount of £3,000,000, according to Mahan. Much of this 
property belonged to nominally English profiteers who were not above 
making money out of their country’s difficulties. This at least is 
Rodney’s version, who seized the goods and was involved in conse- 
quence in many lawsuits; and disputes about the spoil between the 
General and Admiral prevented the attack on Curacoa and Surinam 
which had been projected. It is a sordid story to which Hood 
contemptuously refers as hindering the service in every way, so that, 
though it was known that de Grasse with a powerful Fleet had left 
France, the proper steps to intercept it were not taken, and he succeeded 
in bringing the large convoys he had with him safely into port. 
Rodney’s health, never good, had entirely broken down, so that orders 
were given and countermanded; our islands were threatened every- 
where by the French Admiral, and Tobago was captured, though an 
attack on St. Lucia failed. 

On July 26th de Grasse arrived at Cape Francais (now Cape 
Haytien), in the Island of Hayti; here he found, in Mahan’s words, 
a ‘‘ French frigate from the United States, bearing despatches from 
Washington and Rochambeau upon which he was to take the most 
momentous action that fell to any French Admiral during the war.”’ 

Leaving de Grasse’s movements for the present, we must now 
turn to the state of affairs in North America. There were two centres 
of English power early in 1781 in the United States, under Sir Henry 
Clinton at New York, and Cornwallis in the Chesapeake, the communi- 
cation between the two depending wholly on the sea. 

To assist operations in Virginia under Lafayette a French squadron 
which was at Newport sailed on March 8th for the Chesapeake. 
Arbuthnot, who was off Long Island, having been informed by his 
look-outs of the movements of the French, sailed two days later, and 
met Commodore d’Estouche who commanded the French squadron 
near the capes of the Chesapeake on March 16th, the wind being 
from the westward, or foul for entering the bay. Each squadron 
consisted of eight ships, but the English had a go-gun ship, and one 
of the French ships was a large frigate. Both squadrons formed line, 
the English being to windward, but the wind shifting to the N.E., 
with a big sea, placed the French to windward as they stood out to 
sea on the port tack. The French squadron then wore in succession 
and ran to leeward to enable the weather guns to be worked. Arbuth- 
not then wore and attacked with the usual result, his three van ships 
suffering severely, but also the two van ships of the enemy. D’Estouche 
then led his squadron past the disabled English ships and stood out 
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to sea, the action. only lasting about half an hour. The French 
certainly seemed to have the best of the action, but Arbuthnot was 
able to take his squadron into the bay and frustrated the plans of 
the French and Americans. Both Beatson and Clerk have much to 
say about this action; the former blames Arbuthnot for not bearing 
down on the enemy, each ship attacking the ship opposite her in 
the enemy’s line; while Clerk points out that though Arbuthnot 
gained his object, owing to the faulty manner of his attack ‘‘ the 
French were in a better position to renew the action had the English 
Admiral attempted to do so.’’ It was a typical instance on a small 
scale of attempting to maintain the line of battle when attacking. 

The military movements which took place in Virginia do not 
concern us, but Cornwallis, under orders from Clinton, early in August 
occupied Yorktown, and little attempt was made to strengthen or 
relieve him, as Clinton was led to expect a combined attack on New 
York, which had been contemplated, and did not sufficiently appreciate 
Cornwallis’ danger. 
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Let me now return to de Grasse’s movements. Sailing from Cape 
Francais by the Bahama Channel to hide his objective as long as 
possible, embarking 3,500 soldiers, and not weakening his force by 
detaching ships with a convoy to France, he anchored in Lynnhaven 
Bay just within the capes of the Chesapeake with twenty-eight ships 
of the line on August 30th. Rodney, on hearing of de Grasse’s 
departure, took the best step in his power to meet the danger. After 
some hesitation he decided not to go himself to America, on the 
ground of health, and proceeded to England, but he detached Hood 
with fourteen ships to join Graves, who had relieved Arbuthnot, 
sending orders to Graves to meet him off Cape Henry at the entrance 
of the Chesapeake. But throughout these operations luck was against 
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the English; three ships which should have joined Hood from Jamaica 
failed to do so, and the orders to Graves only reached him on August 
16th, as the ‘‘ Swallow,’’ carrying Rodney’s despatch, did not find 
him at New York as he had put to sea to endeavour to intercept 
important supplies sent from France for the Americans, and she was 
driven ashore after an action and lost, though a copy of the despatch 
was saved. Information sent by Hood was also intercepted. A third 
despatch by the frigate ‘‘ Pegasus’’ only arrived on September 8th. 

Admiral Chadwick says that Rodney’s letter to Arbuthnot only 
said that ‘‘a force would be sent,’’ which is true, but the letter gave 
a distinct statement of Sir Samuel Hood’s preparing to sail, detailing 
his force, and Arbuthnot was directed to meet him off the capes of 
Virginia, ‘‘ where I am convinced the. French intend making their 
grand effort ’’; it also stated that de Grasse’s Fleet consisted of twenty- 
six ships, though it further said: ‘‘ I imagine that at least twelve of 
these ships, and in all probability a part of M. Monteuil’s squadron, 
will be in America; and it is not impossible they may be joined by 
some Spanish ships.’’ This letter, written as Rodney was leaving 
the West Indies, was dated July 13th, and it appears to have been 
received by Graves, or a copy, on August 16th. The Naval History 
Society’s copy of the letter is dated ‘‘ August 13th,’’ but the orders 
to Hood, dated July 24th, informs the Rear-Admiral that orders had 
recently been sent to ‘‘ Arbuthnot or the Commanding Officer on that 
(North American) station’’ by the ‘‘ Swallow,’’ so that the real date 
is probably July 13th. This is important, as notwithstanding the 
misfortunes to the ships entrusted with Rodney’s despatches, they were 
received by Graves in good time to have enabled him to have acted 
upon them, in which case he would have joined Hood off the Chesa- 
peake on August 25th, five days before de Grasse’s arrival. 

It is not clear, however, that Rodney expected de Grasse to take 
so many ships with him as is shown by the above letter, but this 
does not excuse Graves from carrying out Rodney’s orders. 

To return to what actually took place. Hood going by the direct 
route reached the Chesapeake on August 25th, but finding nothing 
there or at the Delaware he proceeded to Sandy Hook, anchoring there 
on the 28th. Graves, who was inside, ordered him to come within 
the Hook, but on Hood’s urgent representation Graves brought his 
ships across the bar on the 31st inst., and the Fleet under Graves, 
who was, unfortunately, senior to Hood, sailed the following day 
and arrived off the Chesapeake on the morning of September 5th. 
There was some intention of intercepting de Barras, who, with a 
squadron of eight sail, had left Newport on August 27th, bound for 
the Chesapeake as was supposed. As this squadron had the siege 
train on board it would have greatly paralysed the besieging Army 
had it been captured, and Captain White urges strongly that this 
ought to have been Graves’ main object. Perhaps it was, but his 
information and his strategy seem to have been strangely deficient. 
He had, it is true, left two frigates to watch the Chesapeake, their 
orders being to keep under way, but both were at anchor when de Grasse 
arrived, one being captured and the other being driven up the York 
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river. Graves took three and a half days to come 240 miles, but it 
never appears to have occurred to him that every moment was precious, 
and when he reached the Chesapeake he was ‘‘ painfully surprised ”’ 
to find anchored in the channel, between Cape Henry and Cape Charles, 
de Grasse’s Fleet of twenty-four sail of the line, some of his ships 
having been detached up the bay. He continued to approach, standing 
towards the land with the wind at N.N.E., under easy sail, wearing 
together at 2.15, when he lay to in order to let ‘‘ the centre of the 
French Fleet come abreast of us’’ (the ‘‘ London,’’ Graves’ flag-ship). 
The French Fleet weighed on the ebb tide making at 11.30, many 
of the ships having to tack to clear the shoals, in very straggling 
order. As Chadwick remarks: ‘‘ It was a great opportunity, and had 
Graves had the initiative which was only now beginning to filter into 
the mind of the British service, so long hide-bound by the old fighting 
instructions which required the formation of line ahead and each ship 
to engage her opposite, he would at once have borne down and 
destroyed the French van before the French line could have been 
formed.” 

The action commenced about 4 o’clock and continued until sunset, 
being conducted in the usual way, our van ships suffering seriously, 
and the ‘‘ Terrible’’ had to be destroyed. The state of the ships 
rendered it impossible to renew the action; de Barras got into the 
Chesapeake, where de Grasse found him on his return to port. Graves 
went back to New York, Cornwallis surrendered on October roth, and 
with this disaster all hope of subduing the colonies died in England. 

As to the action, I propose to give Hood’s opinion as that of a 
distinguished officer who was present, but it is succinctly summed up 
by Mahan as follows: ‘‘In regard to the Admiral’s tactics, it will be 
enough to say that the Fleet was taken into battle nearly as Byng 
took his; that very similar mishaps resulted; and that when attacking 
twenty-four ships with nineteen, seven, under that capable officer Hood, 
were not able to get into action owing to the dispositions made.’”’ 

Graves’ letter to Stephens, of September 14th, shows clearly that 
his only idea was to get parallel to the enemy and the van to bear 
away and approach. Hood’s views, given in a letter written on 
September 16th, states ‘“‘his sentiments upon the truly unfortunate 
day ’’ as committed to writing the next morning; he says that ‘‘ the 
French began to come out in a line of battle ahead, but by no means 
regular and connected, which afforded the British Fleet a most glorious 
opening for making a close attack to manifold advantage, but it was 
not embraced.’’ Further, he mentions that on the 7th Graves sent 
two frigates into the bay to communicate with Cornwallis: ‘‘ I fear 
to be cut off, and think the whole squadron should have gone; they 
might not only have succoured Lord Cornwallis but have destroyed 
the enemy’s ships there.’’ There is little doubt that had Hood been 
in command he would have taken the opportunities to which he 
referred. 

Recent writers have endeavoured to excuse Admiral Graves, who 
served with distinction on the Glorious First of June; but by his 
slovenly conduct, his disregard of Rodney’s warnings and orders, the 
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casual nature of his engagement with de Grasse, which had no heart 
in it, and in which the flag-ship took little part, being hove-to a great 
portion of the time, shows him to have been unfit for command, and 
to his errors and inefficiency we undoubtedly owe the loss of one of 
the ‘‘ fifteen decisive battles of the world,’’! for the colonies were lost 
rather at the Chesapeake than at Saratoga, as Sir John Laughton 
points out. One cannot but be struck by the contrast between the 
complacency in which Graves writes of his lost battle, with the burning 
shame felt by Hood at opportunities neglected, and the scathing 
criticism of the action by Rodney in his letter to Jackson, written from 
Bath on October roth. 

The war practically closed with the surrender of Cornwallis, but 
from the naval point of view much occurred subsequently in the West 
Indies, notably Hood’s brilliant manoeuvres at St. Christopher’s and 
Rodney’s victory of the Saints. 
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On November 5th de Grasse left America and reached Martinique 


on the 26th, finding that St. Eustatius had been regained by the 
Marquis de Bouillé by a surprise attack. It was then intended to 
make a joint naval and military attack on Barbados, which failed 
from the violence of the trade winds. The French then attacked 
St. Christopher, or St. Kitts, on January 11th, 1782, landing 6,000 
troops at Basse-Terre without opposition, the British troops occupying a 
strong position on Brimstone Hill, and the French Fleet anchoring 
in Basse-Terre roads. Hood had, in obedience to his orders, returned 
to the West Indies, and was Commanding in Chief till Rodney returned 
from England. He was at Barbados when he heard of the attack on 
St. Kitts, and sailed for that island on the 14th, anchored off Antigua 
on the 21st, where he embarked all the troops which could be spared. 


1 Fifteen Decisive Battles.—Creasy. 
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On the 23rd he was nearing Basse-Terre, and, hearing that de Grasse’s 
Fleet was anchored in disorder, he proposed to attack them the next 
morning, though he had only twenty-two ships to de Grasse’s twenty- 
nine. It was a bold plan which promised success, but owing to an 
unfortunate collision the Fleet was delayed, de Grasse was warned of 
their approach, and when, at 1 p.m, on the 24th, the English Fleet 
were seen rounding the south end of Nevis the French Fleet weighed 
and stood to the southward. Some time was spent in manoeuvring, 
and at daybreak on the 25th both Fleets were to leeward of Nevis, 
the English to windward, when Hood formed the bold intention of 
seizing the anchorage his opponent had left and establishing himself 
there in an impregnable manner, anchoring his ships so close to the 
shoals that his adversary could not pass inside of him. It was a 
brilliant movement, and though de Grasse brought some of his ships 
into action and attempted to interfere with it, making two attacks 
subsequently, Hood’s Fleet was so skilfully disposed that he could 
make no impression. Space will not admit of my giving details of 
what was considered at the time as a fine piece of tactics and seaman- 
ship. Unfortunately it could not save Brimstone Hill, which sur- 
rendered on February 12th, and on the 14th, at 11 p.m., the Fleet 
cut their cables and ran out to the northward unnoticed, or at least 
unmolested, by the French Fleet, now increased to thirty-three sail, 
which was supposed to be cruising within a few miles of them. 
Mahan speaks of these movements as ‘‘the most brilliant military 
effort of the whole war.’’ Captain Thomas White, in his ‘‘ Naval 
Researches,’’ gives a very full technical account of the actions at 
St. Christopher’s, of which I regret that I can only give a summary 
—but I have said enough to show the superiority of Hood over his 
opponents, and though material success was not obtained, in Mahan’s 
words, ‘‘every man in that Fleet must have felt the glow of daring 
achievement, the assured confidence which follows a great deed nobly 
done.”’ 

Before Hood left St. Kitts Rodney was daily expected from 
England, his arrival being anxiously looked forward to so as to place 
the English Fleet at least on an equality with that of the French. 
He had sailed on January 15th, and anchored off Barbados on February 
19th, Hood reaching Antigua the same day. On the 25th the two 
Admirals met off Antigua, forming a united Fleet of thirty-four sail 
of the line. Rodney immediately went to St. Lucia, where he was 
joined by three more ships from England, increasing his Fleet to 
thirty-seven. He detached a portion of his Fleet to endeavour to 
intercept a French convoy, which eluded him and reached Martinique 
safely, the escorting ships raising the French Fleet to thirty-three line- 
of-battle ships and two 50-gun ships. 

The object of the united efforts of France and Spain was to take 
Jamaica, and it was expected to unite at Cape Francais fifty ships of 
the line and 20,000 troops. De Grasse was to be in supreme command 
and to collect all available troops and supplies from the French islands. 
It was Rodney’s task to prevent the junction, and, by prompt action, 
to defeat the combined operation. It was a stirring episode. Fort 
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Royal, in Martinique, de Grasse’s headquarters, and Gros Islet Bay, 
in St. Lucia, occupied by Rodney’s Fleet, are only thirty miles apart, 
and the English Admiral was apprised of the French movements by 
a chain of frigates. With the English Fleet it was pre-eminently a 
case of ‘‘ Keep Watch,’’ the motto of our Navy League to-day, while 
one can appreciate the activity which reigned in Fort Royal in the 
preparation of the convoy and the embarkation of the troops for the 
great expedition which was to capture Jamaica and drive the English 
out of the West Indies. 

On April 5th Rodney was informed that the soldiers were being 
embarked, and on the 8th, soon after daylight, the enemy was reported 
as leaving port. He immediately got under way with his whole Fleet, 
and by noon was clear of the harbour. That evening the French 
Fleet was sighted, and the English Fleet stood to the northward all 
night; at daylight the next morning the French Fleet and convoy 
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were seen to the N.E. under Dominica, the convoy numbering 150 
sail. Both Fleets were nearly becalmed, but the uncertain winds 
near the islands favoured the French, who gradually drew out from 
under the land, while the English van under Hood, catching. the 
light airs, crept out to the north till they fairly opened the channel 
of the Saints and felt the trade wind. De Grasse signalled to the 
convoy to put into Guadeloupe, which they succeeded in doing, and 
crdered an attack on Hood by fourteen or fifteen ships, which lasted 
all the forenoon but was not pressed home. Hood hove-to not to 
separate himself too much from his Commander-in-Chief, and the 
French ships skilfully passed along the English line within half-cannon 
shot, tacked, and were round again. Towards 11 the English centre,. 
with which was Rodney, managed to get fairly clear of the land, 
closing nearer to Hood, and the attack on him ceased for a time, but 
de Grasse, having all his ships in hand, formed line and the attack, 
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on Hood was resumed, the English squadrons being separated, the 
centre being some distance from the van, and the rear still becalmed 
—but the French did not close, and, the whole British line coming 
up after the exchange of a few shots, firing ceased, and at 2 Rodney 
hauled down the signal for action. 

The account of this very partial action is specially interesting as 
it offered the French several opportunities of crushing a part of the 
English Fleet which were not made use of. As Mahan says, apparently 
“‘every French ship, first and last, might have been brought into 
action. At the beginning eight or nine English were opposed to 
fifteen French. At the end there were twenty English to thirty-three 
French.”’ 

On the night of April 9th the English Fleet hove-to to repair 
damages, the next day the chase to windward was resumed, but the 
French gained considerably on their pursuers. On the night of the 
1oth-11th the French ships ‘‘ Jason’’ and ‘‘ Zélé’’ collided, and the 
former bore up for Guadeloupe; on the 11th the ‘ Zélé,’’ having 
fallen much to leeward, de Grasse stood down towards her, and on 
that night she again was in collision, this time with the ‘ Ville de 
Paris,’’ and she was taken in tow by a frigate to Basse-Terre, where 
the ‘‘ Caton ’’ and ‘‘ Jason ”’ had already arrived, so that the French 
had lost three ships. I now come to the memorable April 12th, of 
which there are many accounts differing considerably. Mahan’s version 
makes use of the reports of Lieutenant Matthews and Captain White, 
both of whom were eye-witnesses, and it is checked by French and 
other English narratives. I have also referred to Rodney’s letter of 
September 14th, to Mr. Stephens, as given by Clerk, and the letter 
of Captain Douglas, Rodney’s flag-captain, to Middleton, of April 28th. 

At daylight on April 12th the English Fleet were on the starboard 
tack, standing to the northward, the wind being S.E. or unduly south 
for the trade, the Saints being fifteen miles distant bearing N.E. The 
French Fleet, also on the starboard tack, was about ten miles from 
the English Fleet, between it and the Saints, and considerably scat- 
tered owing to the troubles of the night above referred to. Both 
Fleets were in line, the French Fleet being on the lee bow of the 
English, and the ‘‘ Zélé,’’ in tow of a frigate, was some distance to 
leeward with her foremast and bowsprit gone. To draw the French 
Fleet further to leeward Rodney detached four ships to chase the 
‘* Zélé.”’ This had the desired effect, as de Grasse ran some distance 
to leeward, but, fearing to be led too far, he hauled to the wind on 
the port tack, and Rodney recalled his chasing ships. The two Fleets 
were now approaching each other on opposite tacks. At about 7 the 
action began by the ‘‘ Marlborough,’’ the leading ship of the English 
line, striking the French line between the sixth and tenth ships, when 
she kept away, running along the French line in accordance with a 
signal from Rodney, showing that there was no previous intention of 
breaking the line, and other ships followed in her wake, but the wind 
was very light and the progress was slow. De Grasse had signalled 
to wear and later to tack so as to be on the same tack as the English, 
but the Fleets were too close and his signals could not be carried out, 
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and at five minutes past nine the wind, as was expected, hauled to 
the southward, heading the French ships and taking some of them 
aback. 

Rodney, in the ‘‘ Formidable,’’ being then abreast of the fourth 
ship in the French line luffing up, passed through the enemy’s line 
followed by the five ships astern of him; his sixth astern led through 
another gap in the French line followed by the whole rear. The 
English ships were in compact order, and the enemy’s line was broken 
up, his ships being in great disorder, and their attempts at reforming 
the line failed. The wind being very scant, with light airs from the 
N.E., at 1.30 de Grasse made the signal to form on the port tack, 
and between 3 and 4 gn the starboard tack, but without effect; and 
he then attempted to form to leeward, but the English ships followed 
in chase, the crippled ships being captured. Shortly after 6 de Grasse’s 
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flag-ship, the ‘‘ Ville de Paris,’’ struck to the ‘‘ Barfleur,’’ the flag- 
ship of Sir Samuel Hood, being taken possession of by Lord Cran- 
stoun, Rodney’s second captain. Four other ships were taken, and, 
singularly enough, upon these particular ships was found the whole 
train of artillery intended for the reduction of Jamaica. 

The above is naturally only a summary of the action; there was 
some pursuit, but Rodney recalled his ships after dark; two more 
ships were captured subsequently, when Hood, after considerable delay, 
was allowed to pursue the French Fleet. 

Two points must be briefly dealt with. The first is that of 
breaking the line, which Beatson, Mahan, and others maintain was 
unintentional and solely due to the shift of wind. That the change 
of wind afforded the opportunity is true enough, but, notwithstanding 
claims of others to have suggested it, it seems to me that Rodney 
had no hesitation in accepting the opportunity when it came his way, 
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even though it broke his own line, which was generally held to lead 
to disaster ; in Rodney’s despatch and letter above referred to he speaks 
of the ‘‘ opportunity being given of breaking their line and putting 
their rear in the utmost confusion.’’ Beatson seems to doubt its 
advisability, and puts it down to ‘‘ inadventure in the heat of battle,”’ 
and states that ‘‘it was probably unknown to the Admiral himself ”’ ; 
that this was not the case is proved by the ‘‘ Formidable’’ having 
been engaged on both sides as she passed through the enemy’s line. 
Mahan relies on statements made by General Sir Howard Douglas, the 
son of Captain Douglas, chief of Rodney’s staff, many years later, 
and which Captain White tells us he heard nothing of at the time, though 
he was on board the ‘‘ Barfleur ’’ and frequently in communication with 
Sir Samuel Hood. Lastly, we have Captain Douglas’ own letter to 
Middleton, of April 28th, published by the Naval Records Society, in 
which he speaks of ‘‘ angling in on the enemy in order to penetrate his 
line of battle; . . . . behind the third or fourth ship astern of the 
‘Ville de Paris’ was the point where we cut through. . . . The 
immediate effect of this penetration was the bringing all together, 
almost if not quite, in contact with each other the four ships of the 
enemy which were nearest to the point. . . .’’ And he then speaks 
of ‘‘this unfortunate group.”’ 

As Captain Douglas was at other times very free in his comments, 
and quite willing to criticize his Admiral, there is, I have no doubt, 
ample evidence of Rodney’s being ready to pass through the enemy’s 
line when he was in a position to do so, though it may not have been 
a main plank in his tactics. 

I now come to a more important charge against Rodney, made 
principally on Hood’s evidence, namely, that he was content with his 
success, and that he allowed the disordered and beaten enemy’s Fleet 
to escape when he might have made his victory much more complete. 

This was Hood’s view, as shown by his indignant letters to 
Middleton. On the other hand, neither Beatson nor White seem to 
think that more should have been done, but they are evidently unwilling 
to tarnish the victory or to throw any discredit on the Admiral to 
whom it was due. 

Hood’s statements in his letter of April 13th to Middleton, referred 
te above, are, it Seems to me, conclusive; he considers that had Rodney 
made the signal for a general chase about 1, instead of pursuing 
under easy sail, ‘‘we should have had twenty sail before dark. At 
sunrise this morning,’’ he says, ‘‘I went on board the ‘ Formidable’ 
to pay my compliments, and persuaded the Admiral to leave the ships 
of his own Fleet, which were most disabled, to carry the prizes to 
Jamaica, and to push on in search of the enemy with the rest.”’ 
However, nothing was done except to send frigates to examine adjacent 
ports, and it was not till five days after the battle that Hood was 
detached to St. Domingo where he picked up in the Mona channel 
the two 64’s, ‘‘Caton’”’ and ‘“‘ Jason,’’ a frigate and a corvette. As 
Mahan says: ‘‘ This cautious failure is a serious blot on Rodney’s 
military reputation, and goes far to fix his place among successful 
Admirals.” 
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The best defence of Rodney’s failure to pursue more vigorously 
is given by Admiral Sir Vesey Hamilton in his sketch of Rodney 

‘From Howard to Nelson,” where he refers to the responsibility 
of the Commander-in-Chief for the Leeward Islands, which prevented 
his leaving them unprotected and running to leeward with his whole 
force, though he admits that he might ‘have detached a portion of 
his Fleet, which he ultimately did after wasting five precious days. 

Before leaving the battle of the Saints, the losses should be 
mentioned. Owing to the closeness of the action the English carron- 
ades had full effect, and the French Fleet had over 5,000 soldiers 
on board. The English losses are stated by Beatson as 1,050 killed 
and wounded, 253 of whom were killed, including three captains, 
Lord Robert Manners, Blair, and Blane. He computes the French 
losses as 3,000, and Captain Douglas tells us that the officers of the 
** Ville de Paris ’’ could scarcely believe that the losses in the English 
Fleet were so small. But after all deductions are made it was a great 
victory, enabling us to make a peace in which no doubt we gave up 
to the American colonies their independence and lost Minorca, but 
retained Gibraltar and our dependencies in the East and West Indies. 
Beatson refers to the effect of the action as follows: He speaks of 
“*the critical time at which it was gained. It was the happy means 
of preserving the remainder of our West Indian possessions, it pro- 
duced a sudden and favourable change, as great as it was unexpected, 
to the Kingdom, not in its internal situation only, but in its relative 
condition, for it restored it to the respectful rank which it formerly 
held among European Powers. All this it accomplished at a time 
when the British Empire seemed to be nearly overwhelmed by numerous 
and powerful enemies who exerted themselves to the utmost to 
effectuate its ruin.’’ 

The fate of Rodney’s prizes was, even in my early days, still a 
traditional story of misfortune in the Navy, and it is of some interest 
to give an account of it here. In all nine sail of the line, six of 
which were prizes, and a frigate under Rear-Admiral Graves, left 
Jamaica for England on July roth, 1782, the Admiral having his 
flag in the ‘‘ Ramillies.’’” On the 17th, and for several days following, 
it blew a hurricane, the ships lay to on the starboard tack, the 
**Ramillies’’ under her mainsail. It should have been on the port 
tack in accordance with the law of storms, and the danger of lying to 
under a mainsail should have been obvious to every seaman, though 
it was not, [ believe, unusual in those days. The ‘‘ Ramillies’’ lost 
all her masts and some days later foundered, other ships sharing the 
same fate. In addition to the ‘‘ Ramillies,’”’ the ‘‘ Ville de Paris,’’ 
‘*Centaur,’’ ‘‘ Hector,’’ ‘‘ Ardent,’’ and ‘‘ Glorieux’’ were lost; the 
**Canada”’ and ‘“‘ Jason’”’ reached England in October, the ‘‘ Caton ”’ 
put into Halifax, the ‘‘ Palias,’’ frigate, was wrecked on the Azores. 
Admiral Graves and thirty-seven of the crew of the ‘‘ Ramillies”’ 
reached Queenstown in a merchant ship, the “‘ Belle,’’ and about twenty 
of the convoy in all reached England. It is a terrible story, told 
fully by Beatson. No doubt the ships were all in a bad state, quite 
incapable of meeting even an ordinary gale, but the small number of 
merchant ships which escaped shows that it was one of unusual violence. 
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In concluding this attempt to deal with the principal naval actions 
of the American War of Independence, one cannot help being struck 
with the failure of the Admiralty to select efficient officers for command, 
and too often men of marked ability had superiors placed over them 
who were incapable, both from age and lack of seamanlike qualities. 
It is extraordinary that after Hood’s proof of signal ability he should 
not have been left in command of the British Fleet in the West Indies 
if the Admiralty in their short-sighted political view chose to supersede 
Rodney, yet they sent out Admiral Pigot, who, Hood tells us, ‘* had 
never had command of a squadron before or scarce seen salt water 
since the year 1763,’’ and in Laughton’s opinion was both “ignorant 
and weak’’; nor why men like Howe and Barrington should not have 
been kept in command, if necessary, by an appeal to the King, who 
showed when he designated Keppel for the command of the Channel 
Fleet, that, notwithstanding his prejudices, he could select naval officers 
regardless of politics. 

The strategical questions raised by Mahan of what might have 
been done by giving up the war in America after the surrender of 
Cornwallis are full of interest, but I need not deal with them here, 
and I can only say that he seems scarcely to appreciate what it would 
have cost in prestige, which would have gone far to balance the 
material advantages to which he refers. 

This article will have been written in vain if it does not bring 
home to the readers of the JouRNAL the extraordinary far-reaching 
value of Sea Power, which even now is insufficiently appreciated, as 
it is rather felt by our enemies than in daily evidence to our friends. 

To many, even well-informed persons it will be a surprise to learn 
that Rear-Admiral Chadwick, of the United States Navy, which we 
are so glad to welcome as our Allies in the present war, in his intro- 
duction to the Graves Papers, speaks of the naval campaign which 
resulted in the surrender of Cornwallis as ‘‘ one of the most notable 
and momentous in history; for on its outcome, humanly speaking, 
depended whether or no the American colonies in revolt should remain 
a part of the British Empire.”’ 





THE NAVAL HISTORY ESSAY FOR 1916. 


THE NAVAL OPERATIONS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
1793-1801. 


By Lizut. JOHN S. MACKENZIE GRIEVE, R.N. 





“ There are seven functions, and only seven, which a fleet can perform.” 
—Tue Rt. Hon. A. J. BaLrour. 





THIS statement, by the present First Lord of the Admiralty, appears 
in a letter to the Editor of the New York World, written with the 
object of making a few observations on a communication received by 
that journal from Count Reventlow, the German naval apologist of 
the moment. 

The seven functions of the fleet set forth in the letter are these :— 

1.—It may drive the enemy’s commerce off the seas. 

2.—It may protect its own commerce. 

3-—It may render the enemy’s fleet impotent. 

4.—It may make the transfer of enemy troops across the sea 

impossible, whether for attack or defence. 

5.—It may transport its own troops where it will. 

6.—It may secure their supplies, and 

7.—(in fitting circumstances) it may assist their operations. 

The writer would prefer to combine functions 5 and 6 and to 
elaborate 7. 

Thus :— 

5.—It may transport its own troops where it will and secure their 

supplies. 

6.—It may assist their operations. 

7.—It may exert great influence as a weapon of diplomacy. 

The First Lord then analyses the work of the Fleet in the first 
year of the ‘‘ Great War’”’ in the light of these seven functions, and 
finally sums up that work :—‘‘ Of a fleet which has done this (i.e., 
carried out in their entirety these functions) we may not only say that 
it has done much, but that no fleet has ever done more. 

It is proposed in this short study of the history of the fleet in 
the Mediterranean between the years 1793 and 1801, to see how far 
the fleet of those days fulfilled these functions, to treat of how it 
succeeded and how failed, and, as far as is possible, to set out the 
reasons for its successes and its failures. 

The period in question is a fortunate one to consider from this 
point of view, for there are few wars, if any, prior to the Great War, 
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in which the fleet has had such favourable opportunities for the 


. exercise of all its functions. 


Lord Hood employed it with success as a diplomatic weapon for 
applying pressure to the Jacobins in Toulon. 

It exercised its principal function with success at various times, 
as, for instance, when it crushed the French Fleet in battle at the 
Nile and St. Vincent, and when it rendered it impotent by the close 
watches on Toulon and Cadiz. 

For the greater part of the period the enemy’s oversea trade was 
stopped, and his coastal traffic to a certain extent restricted. 

British trade was, on the whole, successfully guarded, an average 
loss per annum of some three per cent. only, could be relied on. 

In numerous cases the transport of the enemy’s troops by sea was 
frustrated by British naval supremacy, while, lastly, the capture of 
Corsica affords a good example of co-operation between naval and 
military forces. 

There is the other side of the picture of course. The failures 
to deal with the main enemy fleet, failure to co-operate with land 
forces, failure to interfere with the enemy’s trade and transport of 
troops and so on. 

In addition to the history of these various operations there are 
at our disposal records of the opinions of many great seamen on the 
way they were carried out. 

Nelson himself was intimately connected with the majority of them, 
and no one has ever had a clearer idea of the functions of a fleet, or 
a clearer view of the ultimate goal to be reached in any operation than 
the greatest of all seamen. 


EuROPEAN SITUATION IN 1793.—For ten years there had been an 
uneasy peace over most of Europe, but with the outbreak of the 
Revolution passions flared up again. The French became the Ishmael- 
ites of Europe, their hand against every man, every man’s hand 
against them; all were determined to dam the tide of blood that 
threatened to surge over their frontiers. 

England, as the tutelary enemy, headed the Alliance against France, 
and with her in the Mediterranean were Spain and most of the Italian 
States, including those under the Papacy. 

Austria at first joined the Alliance, but was soon vanquished and 
forced to make terms, thanks largely to the fatal inertia of the British 
Fleet under Admiral Hotham, who withheld the help he might easily 
have extended to the Austrian armies in the Riviera. This same 
inertia and the defeat of the Austrians led Spain to throw in her lot 
with France in 1796, leaving Britain, almost alone, to face the foe. 

There was another anti-Jacobin centre in the Mediterranean at the 
beginning of the war: the great arsenal of Toulon, where there were 
a sufficient number of supporters of the Bourbon régime to warrant 
the hope that with a little pressure the City might declare for the 
Allies against the powers of revolution. 


THE TOULON OPERATIONS.—This was the situation in 1793, when 
Lord Hood was dispatched on the outbreak of war with a large fleet 
to apply the necessary pressure. 
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He blockaded closely enough to bring hunger to his aid in forcing 


the Jacobins of the city to give way, and in August the arsenal and 
the fleet of some sixty ships, thirty being sail-of-the-line, were handed 
over to him to hold for Louis XVII. 

Thus the employment of the fleet as a weapon of diplomacy was 
triumphantly justified. The whole French Mediterranean Fleet was 
most effectively rendered impotent without the firing of a single shot. 

Owing to a variety of circumstances, among them the jealousy 
of his Spanish allies and the natural disinclination of the Royalists 
to part with their fleet, Lord Hood was not allowed to remove the 
French vessels. In consequence, on the fall of the city, despite the 
help brought by Nelson from Naples, in the confusion of the with- 
drawal, fifteen sail-of-the-line passed back into French hands. 


STEPS TAKEN BY LORD HOOD AGAINST THE NEW ‘“‘ ENEMY FLEET IN 
BeEING.’’—This necessitated the concentration of Lord Hood’s main 
oe ga on the destruction or paralysing of this nucleus of a new French 

eet. 
He did this by establishing a close ‘‘ observation ’’ of Toulon, 
that is to say, he kept his light vessels close up to the guns of the 
forts, and his main body, so far as the weather permitted, in constant 
touch with them. 

As an advanced base he chose the strategically sound but other- 
wise unsuitable island of Hyéres, while he looked round for a better 
sheltered anchorage. 

The only harbour that complied with the conditions was that of 
San Fiorenzo, in the French island of Corsica, and, with a clear 
realization of the main function of his fleet, Lord Hood decided to 
conquer this large island. 

Nelson, who ably assisted him in the conquest, would have taken 
the same steps, so would Jervis, but it is impossible to conceive of 
Howe, Bridport, or Hotham perceiving the goal clearly enough to 
attempt such a task. 

THE OPERATIONS AGAINST CorsicA.—The success of the undertaking 
depended entirely on three functions of the fleet. 

The army had to be transported to the scene of action and its lines 
of supply safeguarded. 

The transport of enemy reinforcements had to be frustrated. 

Whilst in order freely to exercise these two functions, the enemy 
fleet had to be rendered powerless. 

As will be seen the fleet exercised a fourth function also by assist- 
ing in the actual land campaign, in fact, in addition to performing 
its own duties it was largely responsible for the military success of 
the expedition. 

Lord Hood achieved his end by closely watching the enemy in 
Toulon with the main fleet, whilst he himself, with a force small in 
numbers but led by Nelson, proceeded to invest first San Fiorenzo, 
then Bastia and Calvi. After a strenuous campaign the island fell, 
and, as Sir Gilbert Elliott, the Commissioner, very truly said, ‘‘ the 
blockade of the ports was the chief means of reducing them.” 
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If he had said ‘‘ The blockade of Toulon was the principal means 
of reducing the ports’’ it would have been truer still. 

A secure advanced base was provided for the fleet watching Toulon, 
and by the end of the year all the details for a close and thorough 
observation of that port were organized. 

The French Fleet was located; in its harbour it was useless. If 
it came out it would be so handled as to be still more useless. 

The Commander-in-Chief was therefore free with any forces he 
might have at his disposal, over and above those required ‘‘ for this 
all-important task of watching the enemy,’’ to assist his allies and 
carry out any other operations he might have in view. 


HOTHAM BECOMES COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF.—Unfortunately, at the 
end of 1794, Lord Hood’s health gave way, and Hotham, the second 
in command, temporarily succeeded him while he went home on leave. 

Hotham, though an able and keen officer, was over careful and 
not capable of taking the responsibilities of the chief command. In 
consequence not only was the watch on Toulon considerably relaxed, 
due to his anxiety for the safety of his ships, but half-heartedness and 
a desire to keep his fleet intact at all hazards mark the execution of 
all operations during his tenure of office. 

For example, in the spring of 1795 the eagerly anticipated sailing 
of the French Fleet occurred. 

The observing squadron was not close up, a full week elapsed 
before the two fleets came into touch, and the sole tangible result 
of the ensuing action was the ‘‘Ca Ira’’ and ‘‘ Agamemnon’”’ duel. 
Nelson wrote afterwards: ‘‘ To say how much we wanted Lord Hood 
is to say, will you have all the French Fleet or no action.”’ 

Again, the same lack of perception of the end to be attained by 
an operation, and the consequent lack of energy in carrying it out, 
marks the conduct of the secondary activities of the fleet. 


OPERATIONS ON THE GENOESE RIVIERA.—Our Austrian _ allies, 
together with a Sardinian force, were at this time projecting an 
advance into the Riviera to forestall the French, who were contem- 
plating an invasion of Italy by that route. 

The success of the project was assured if carried out by an adequate 
military force flanked by a navy having the control of the sea coast. 

Colonel Callwell, in his ‘‘ Military Operations and Maritime 
Preponderance,”’ says: ‘‘ The Riviera . . . . is singularly well adapted 
to defensive tactics, for the spurs from the main mountain system 
come down abruptly to the shore, and the streams rushing down to 
the Mediterranean have cut out deep and narrow valleys between them : 
there is not a league of ground between the Var and Genoa, nor 
between Genoa and the neighbourhood of Leghorn, where the defile 
opens out into the plains of Tuscany, without some natural position 
for an army to take up. Troops advancing through this district, 
supported by a fleet, can, however, turn any position which the enemy 
have occupied by landing troops in rear of it, and to the belligerent 
possessing naval preponderance, a line of operations through this 
remarkable strip of country presents many attractions.’’ 
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The British fully realized this, and the Government urged on the 
enterprise in the hope of keeping the French out of Italy. 

Despite this, when the time for co-operation came, little or nothing 
was done. Nelson was dispatched with a practically negligible force 
to do what he could; of his share in the fiasco he wrote: ‘‘ The 
Ausirian generals say—and with truth—they were brought on the coast 
at the express desire of the English to co-operate with the fleet, which 
fleet nor admiral they never saw.”’ 

Instead of an adequate force to protect their flank, harass the 
enemy and cut, at any rate, his sea line of communication, they found 
a feeble squadron of two or three ships, which, quite apart from 
assisting in the land operations, could not put a stop to the vast coastal 
trade which carried the supplies on which the French Army existed. 
The result was the battle of Loano, where General Devins was 
thoroughly defeated, French gunboats, not British, operating on the 
flank and materially assisting in the disaster, for it was nothing less. 

Austria was defeated and soon made peace; Spain, seeing the 
British star apparently on the wane and unwilling to share the fate 
of her other ally, followed suit and finally joined forces with the enemy. 

StR JOHN JERVIS RELIEVES ADMIRAL HoTHAM.—In 1796 Jervis 
relieved Hotham, only to find all Northern Italy in the hands of the 
French, the Austrian Army driven back from the Riviera and all chance 
of assisting them gone. 

He found the Toulon fleet strengthened by six ships from Brest, 
which had eluded both Bridport in the Channel and Hotham in the 
Gulf of Lyons. Lastly he found our erstwhile ally Spain, swayed 
by the French victories, about to throw in her lot with the Directory. 

OBSERVATION.—Under these circumstances the only function the 
fleet could perform was the keeping of a close watch on the French 
in the hope that before Spain actually declared war they would come 
out and give battle. 

Of his arrival, Callendar, in his ‘‘ Life of Nelson,’’ says: ‘‘ The 
Mediterranean Fleet, according to custom, welcomed their new Com- 
mander-in-Chief with a salute of guns. Before the smoke had rolled 
away they saw the signal to unmoor broken at the ‘ Victory’s’ mast- 
head. ‘No more skulking at San Fiorenzo,’ wrote Nelson joyfully.”’ 


THE OBSERVING SQUADRON THREATENED IN THE REAR.—Until 
August a close watch on Toulon was maintained—an inshore squad- 
ron, links and the main body just out of sight. Then fickle Spain 
threw in her lot with the enemy, and the unpleasant prospect of the 
union of her fifty ships at Cartagena with the French fifteen at Toulon 
at once altered the whole situation. 


CONCENTRATION.—The only step to be taken was to concentrate as 
many ships as possible in one main body. This, under the British 
system of blockade which ensured the various squadrons being on 
‘interior lines,’’ should have been a simple affair. 

Mann had a small squadron watching Richery at Cadiz, there 
were a few detached vessels operating off Italy, while Jervis had as 
his main body fifteen sail. 
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The concentration was at once ordered; Mann entirely disregarded 
it and sailed with his six ships for England. 

His historic disobedience of orders left the Commander-in-Chief 
absolutely powerless ; he was unable to give battle to the Spanish Fleet 
alone much less to the combined fleets of France and Spain. 


WITHDRAWAL.—In December he raised the Toulon blockade, 
evacuated his advanced bases, and retired on Gibraltar. Thence, 
owing to the exposed anchorage, to the Tagus. 

It was necessary to adopt new plans for dealing with the main 
enemy fleet, the only function which, with his reduced numbers, Sir 
John Jervis could possibly perform. 


A New OBSERVATION ESTABLISHED.—The outlook, though black, 
was not hopeless. He had a small but very efficient force, and he 
was Situated in a position whence he could observe both Cadiz and 
the Straits, while his line of retreat on the other British squadrons 
blockading in the north was still unimperilled. He decided to cruise 
off St. Vincent and keep a light squadron up to the Straits to inform 
him immediately of any sign of the enemy passing out into the 
Atlantic. 


THE BATTLE oF St. ViNnceNnT.—In February, 1797, his skilfw 
strategy was rewarded. The Spaniards put to sea, were sighted in 
the Straits as anticipated, brought to action and thoroughly defeated 
by a vastly inferior fleet. The battered remnants were hustled into 
Cadiz, whence for two long years they never ventured forth. 


TuHeE BLocKADE OF CApIz.—For month after month the fleet kept 
close watch on the port. It was the only solution of the problem. 
Napoleon was busy preparing large forces both in the North of France 
and at Toulon. If the blockade of Cadiz was raised there was no 
knowing whether the Spaniards would go north or south. If they 
succeeded either way it meant very probable disaster: if they went 
north then the undisputed command of the Channel might pass to the 
enemy and the long threatened invasion take place: if they went south 
it meant a huge fleet at Toulon free to further any designs Napoleon 
might have on Italy or Egypt. 

The principal function of the fleet was adequately performed by 
the enforcement of the blockade. 

The British Fleet was in a sound strategical position to observe 
both the enemy fleets for which it was responsible; the Spaniards 
directly, by the watch on Cadiz, the Toulon fleet indirectly, by the 
watch on the Straits, provided that the latter operated in a westerly 
direction. 

If, on the other hand, it operated in an easterly direction, then 
it would be unwatched and entirely unchallenged. In fact the French 
had complete command of the Mediterranean, a command that has 
only been equalled by the supremacy of the British in the same waters 
after the Battle of the Nile. This was the price St. Vincent had to 
pay for Hotham’s lack of perception of the functions of his fleet and 
for Mann’s deliberate defection. 
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THE TENERIFFE OPERATION, 1797.—Soon after the blockade was 
established came news of the sailing of the treasure fleet from America, 
but when the time for its arrival drew near, then passed, and no fleet 
came, Nelson suggested an expedition to the Canaries to see if it was 
sheltering there. 

In July the attempt was made. The Navy was to conduct the 
whole operation and reduce the island of Teneriffe. 

Nelson did not approve of this arrangement and considered a 
military force necessary. As none was to be had, however, he took 
the small force of which St. Vincent gave him command and did what 
he could. The result is well known: a bloody failure. The force 
was insufficient; it was essentially a case for co-operation with troops. 

In the attack Nelson received the wound which cost him his arm 
and resulted in his return home on sick leave. Whilst he was at 
home, and towards the end of the year, came news of the greatest 
activity at Toulon; it was imperative to discover what was toward. 
As usual, Nelson, recovered from his wound, arrived in the ‘‘ Van- 
guard ”’ at the crucial moment in time to be sent with a small force 
of two seventy-fours and three frigates to keep an eye on the great 
arsenal. This reduction of the blockading force, already numerically 
inferior to the Cadiz fleet, fifteen to twenty-three, may seem, and 
indeed is, contrary to the sound principles of strategy. It is no use 
stationing a fleet to watch an enemy force, with the intention of giving 
battle to that force when it ventures out, if the fleet is not strong 
enough. To this principle Jervis had so far adhered. This, however, 
was an extraordinary case demanding extraordinary methods. Informa- 
tion had to be obtained somehow. The only way to obtain it was 
to detail a small squadron and trust that while it was away the 
Spaniards would not come out. 

In reality this was not so great a risk as might at first sight 
appear. The Spaniards had no means of discovering that the off-shore 
squadron had been weakened and had therefore no extra inducement 
to cross swords again with the same fleet that had previously given 
them such athrashing. The other and greater danger was that Nelson’s 
squadron would be cut off and destroyed. As it turned out, however, 
it was not, and until the end of May he was able to keep his watch. 

1798.—Then came a great gale which dismasted his battleships 
and scared his frigates into running without orders back to Gibraltar. 

Deprived of these most important vessels, all he could do was to 
get back to Toulon as quickly as possible. This he did, only to find 
that in his absence the expedition had sailed. 


EvENTS LEADING TO THE NILe.—It must be borne in mind at this 
point that the sole object of Nelson’s presence in the Mediterranean 
was to keep St. Vincent informed of every movement of the French 
Fleet, and especially of its destination. Yet here was the fleet gone 
and no hint as to its objective. 

The alternatives were to leave St. Vincent with his weakened fleet 
and search for the enemy till news of him was obtained, or to fall back 
with no news and reinforce the main body. 
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‘Nelson chose the former course, had the good fortune to pick 
up the Frenchman’s track, received the necessary reinforcement from 
St. Vincent, and, after an initial error, brought them to action at 
Aboukir Bay, where he inflicted on'them one of the most decisive 
defeats of naval warfare.’’ 

It is easy to write this down in half,a dozen lines, it is easy to 
write half a dozen chapters describing the search and the battle, but 
it is difficult to appreciate what was meant by the ‘‘ choosing of the 
former course.’’ Yet it is these decisions of Nelson’s that stamp him 
as the greatest seaman of all time. True, when he found his quarry 
his tactics were brilliant; but so have been the tactics of many great 
seamen. Many great seamen, however, when confronted by a problem 
such as this would have lacked the clearness of vision and the true 
perception of the real function of their squadron which enabled Nelson 
to balance truly the pros and cons of the situation, and the moral 
courage !o follow up the decision arrived at when superficial facts and 
public opinion were in opposition to that solution. 

In this instance he must have taken into consideration the fact 
that in any case the presence of his own small force had no bearing 
on the French decision to sail; they sailed when the wind was favour- 
able, and as it happened it was favourable to an easterly venture. 

Again, they had many transports and a small fleet, hence they 
were unlikely to wish to face St. Vincent off Cadiz. 

Further, if the army was destined for a westerly venture, such as 
England or the Indies, it would not have been embarked at Toulon. 

On the other hand, if he were wrong, then undoubtedly St. Vincent, 
even without his three seventy-fours, would handle the expedition in 
such a manner that, even if his own fleet was badly mauled, the 
enemy would be quite incapable of reaching his objective. Finally, 
if he went back without news he would be a self-confessed failure. 

He went east to Naples, and on the way received news of reinforce- 
ments which would give him in all fourteen sail-of-the-line. 

There were no Frenchmen at Naples. 

He went east to Malta, and off Sicily received news that Malta 
had fallen, that a small force had been landed, and that the expedi- 
tion had sailed no one knew whither. There was no enemy fleet to 
be found in the Grand Harbour. His first decision must have been 
wrong, the enemy must have gone west. Yet he had weighed all the 
facts, and he knew that he, at any rate, must go east. 

He went east to Alexandria. 

There was no enemy fleet at Alexandria. For a month he 
searched the open sea and at last arrived back at Sicily where there 
was still no news. 

This only made Nelson the more sure that Bonaparte was east of 
him, and he sailed again. . 

Again he went east to Alexandria, again there was no fleet in 
the harbour. 

Then, from the head of the line, the signal came down, ‘‘ Sixteen 
sail-of-the-line in Aboukir Bay.’’ 
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The next morning there were fourteen sail-of-the-line still there, 
fourteen sunk or captured out of sixteen. Two, the ‘* Guillaume Tell’”’ 
and the ‘‘ Généreux,’’ had fled. 

The sun which had risen on France supreme in the Mediterranean 
on August Ist rose on August 2nd on England even more supreme. 
The work begun in August, 1793, at Toulon was completed by the 
night’s work at Aboukir in August, 1798. 

The enemy fleet was now rendered impotent, and the principal 
function of the fleet was successfully performed. 

With the fleet at his command Nelson was free to harry the French 
in any way he pleased. 

MINOR FUNCTIONS PERFORMED BY THE FLEET.—There was a great 
French army in Egypt and a smaller force at Malta. Both these had 
to be cut off from their home bases and, if possible, destroyed. 

After the Battle of the Nile Nelson returned with his damaged 
fleet to Naples, and, using that port as his advanced base, proceeded 
to organize blockades of Syria and Malta. By the end of the year 
both operations were in full swing, Sir Sydney Smith being in com- 
mand of the former and Captain Ball of the latter. 

Meanwhile Keith, acting under St. Vincent’s orders, retook 
Minorca, while at the same time maintaining the watch on Cadiz. 


Syria.—The Syrian operations progressed favourably. Napoleon’s 
siege train, sent by sea for the reduction of Acre, was captured, and 
with the aid of the fleet all French attacks on the port were beaten off. 

This defeat shattered all the French plans for the conquest of Syria, 
and not long afterwards the army, entirely cut off by the British 
command of the sea from all succour, surrendered. 


Matta.—At Malta General Vaubois was putting up a gallant 
resistance against the attack of hunger to which Ball’s stringent 
blockade soon subjected the garrison. 

Nelson himself did not share in these events, the affairs of the 
Neapolitan Court engrossed all his attention. How he rescued the 
King and Queen from their insurgent subjects, put down the rebellion, 
and re-established the throne are matters of greater interest than 
importance in their bearing on the performance of the functions of 
the fleet. 

It must be noted, however, that it was a very definite function 
which the fleet performed there, in landing a force and securing its 
supplies, a function as definite as the co-operation of army and navy 
in Syria or as the cutting off of all supplies from Malta. 


THE ARRIVAL OF BRUIX’S FLEET IN THE MEDITERRANEAN.—While 
these events were in progress.a new enemy fleet suddenly came into 
being. Bruix, with thirty-five vessels, escaped from Brest and dashed 
south: Keith, off Cadiz, was warned by one of the Channel frigates 
and passed the news on to St. Vincent at Gibraltar. 

Shortly afterwards he sighted the French Fleet driving south in 
a westerly gale. They made no attempt either to attack him or to 
make their way into Cadiz, and it seems very doubtful whether he 
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himself could, under the circumstances, have forced an action upon 
them. 

Bruix passed the Straits, and Keith, raising the Cadiz blockade, 
fell back on Gibraltar. 

St. Vincent at once decided to concentrate his numerous weak and 
scattered squadrons. 

The Syrian and Maltese operations had to be suspended, the affairs 
of Naples left to themselves, and the eastern squadrons collected off 
Sicily, while the main body concentrated with Duckworth’s four ships 
off Minorca. 

The Spaniards from Cadiz now put to sea and followed through 
to Cartagena. 

The situation had then developed into a fleet of twenty-five sail- 
of-the-line at Toulon, St. Vincent with twenty-one at Minorca, the 
Spaniards with seventeen at Cartagena, while Nelson, it was hoped, 
had grouped his scattered command off Maritimo in the Malta Channel. 

The disposition of the British Fleet is curious. St. Vincent seems 
for once to have allowed lesser considerations to interfere with his 
strategy. Undoubtedly he was influenced by the idea of losing 
Minorca, and, instead of closing his fleet right up to Toulon or Cadiz, 
with the intention of bringing one fleet to action if it attempted to 
join the other, he ordered Keith to patrol the open sea, while he 
returned to Minorca preparatory to throwing up the command and 
leaving for home, his health having completely broken down. 

On May 30th Keith heard that the French had left Toulon. The 
obvious thing to do was to close on Cartagena; what he actually did 
was to close the empty port of Toulon. 

He found the French had gone east, and followed them along 
the coast till at Fréjus he heard they were anchored in Vado Bay. 
Coincident with this news he received orders from St. Vincent, who 
was still at Minorca, to return to Cape San Sebastian. 

The Commander-in-Chief could not have known where the French 
Fleet had been located, and Keith made no attempt to utilize his own 
knowledge. He sailed straight back in accordance with orders, and, 
unknown to either fleet, the French followed close on his track, then 
turned south and, with no difficulty, joined the Spaniards in Cartagena. 
For some inscrutable reason the combined fleet then weighed, passed 
the Straits and returned to Brest, entirely neglecting the glorious 
opportunity presented to them of crushing the British force in the 
Mediterranean piecemeal. 

That Keith considered Minorca the vital point of these operations 
we know, for he wrote: “‘ It is very hard I cannot find these vagabonds 
in some spot or other and that I am so shackled with this defenceless 
island.”’ 

To this principle was due the achievement of the Allied objective, 
the alliance at Cartagena and the subsequent grave peril in the Channel 
when the huge force arrived back at Brest. 


RENEWAL OF THE EXERCISE OF ITS MINOR FUNCTIONS BY THE FLEET. 
—In the Mediterranean, however, the British were free once again to 
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complete the operations which St. Vincent very rightly suspended when 


forced to concentrate against Bruix. 
Malta was again invested closely, and the necessary steps taken to 


complete the Syrian operations. 
_ St. Vincent had by this time left the station, only to be followed 
shortly afterwards by Nelson, who, worn out by fatigue and wounds, 
and dispirited by the appointment of Lord Keith as Commander-in- 
Chief, also obtained sick leave and left the scene of his great victory. 
Not, however, before his work was fully completed, for before he 
left both the ‘‘ Généreux ’’ and the ‘‘ Guillaume Tell,’’ the last units 
of the great Orient expedition, had struck their colours, and, most 
appropriately, had struck them to his flagship the ‘‘ Foudroyant.’’ It 
was almost the end of the chapter. Two months after Nelson left, 
Malta fell after a most gallant resistance. A year later was signed the 


Peace of Amiens. 

SumMaArRyY.—The work of the fleet in the Mediterranean campaign 
had been crowned, in the long run, with complete success; a success, 
however, that had been very hardly won and only won after bitter 
experience. 

The blunders of Hotham and Mann were remedied by the skilful 
dispositions of Jervis and Nelson. The former were attracted by the 
superficial appearance of a situation; the latter, looking deeper, 
perceived clearly the fact that the first function of the main body of 
their fleet was the accounting for the main body of the enemy fleet, 
and allowed no obstacle to stand in the way of the exercise of this 


function. 
Everything else was subordinated, but when the desired end had 


been attained, as it was by the blockades of Toulon and Cadiz and 
by the battles of St. Vincent and the Nile, then and not till then 
were the secondary functions of the fleet performed. Teneriffe was 
attacked when the main enemy fleets were safely accounted for in port, 
the Syrian and Malta operations only carried out when the enemy 
fleet had been destroyed at the Nile. 

In no case was the fleet able to perform any of its six minor 
functions until the major function had been previously thoroughly 
executed. 

When, however, it had been well and truly carried out under such 
commanders as Jervis and Nelson, we are afforded an example of the 
skilful conduct of a fleet which any navy, however efficient, cannot 


but do well to emulate. 
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THE BATTLES OF AUGUST, 1914, IN LORRAINE 
AND THE ARDENNES. 


By Major T. E. Compton. 





THE fact that the British Expeditionary Force was employed on the 
extreme left of the French armies in August, 1914, involving its par- 
ticipation in the glorious Battle of the Marne, one of the two immortal 
daughters, as M. Joseph Reinach (‘‘Polybe,’’ of the Figaro) has written, 
that the Maréchal Joffre, like the Theban General, has left (on his 
retirement) to the future, the other victory being that of the Somme, 
in 1916, the fruits of which have but recently been gathered. 

But of the two victories, the Marne is incomparably the greater as 
an historical date, being not only the last of the great classic battles, 
but the salvation of France. The glamour of this great victory, and 
the thrilling and never-to-be-forgotten episodes of the retreat from 
Mons, had the natural effect of focussing public attention on the opera- 
tions of the armies in the north-east of France, and hardly anything was 
known, because little had been written, of the great battles in Lorraine, 
which, nevertheless, had so much influence on Joffre’s strategical 
retirement and culminating victory. Without the resistance of the 
armies of Lorraine and Alsace, the troops of General v. Heeringen, 
and of the Bavarian Crown Prince, would have attained Nancy and 
Dijon, their objectives, and turned the left flank of the French line 
retreating from the Belgian frontier. 

The victories of the Trouée de Charmes, and, of the Grand 
Couronné of Nancy, in August, rendered possible the orderly 
assemblement of the retreating armies in a line, the flanks of which 
were protected by the great fortresses of Verdun and Paris, whence the 
Generalissimo was able to take the offensive victoriously, his rear being 
absolutely safe. So much so, that he was actually able to draw rein- 
forcements from the armies of Lorraine and Verdun. Yet the editor 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes, in a prefatory note to the article on 
the battle of the Trouée de Charmes, published on November 15th, 
1916, considered himself fortunate to be able to put before his readers 
an entirely new episode of the war, the fact that it had even taken 
place being ‘‘ very little known.”’ 

Similarly, although something had been written in France, and a 
great deal in England, on the battles of Mons and Charleroi, practic- 
ally nothing had appeared in print till the beginning of this year con- 
cerning the Battle of the Ardennes, fought by the French Third and 





1 Epaminondas, being mertally wounded and having no children, declared that, 
nevertheless, he left behind him two illustrious daughters: the victories of Leuctra 
and Mantinea. 
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Fourth Armies, on August 22nd-24th, previous to the general retreat 
from the Belgian frontier, which led to the Battle of the Marne. A 
veil would seem to have been purposely drawn over the scenes of this 
part of the great drama (and, indeed, nearly all we know about 
Charleroi came from English sources),! because there would be more in 
the narrative of the fighting to depress rather than to raise the spirits 
of the French people. 

Moreover, there might have been a tendency, at the time, to criticize 
the Grand Quartier Général, if the general plan and its execution had 
then been made known and narrated ; and whether merely a coincidence, 
or, on that account, the retirement of Marshal Joffre from active employ- 
ment in the field was followed almost immediately, on February 15th, 
1917, by a most interesting article in the Revue des Deux Mondes, on 
the operations in the Ardennes, from the pen of M. Gabriel Hanotaux, of 
the Académie Francaise, and a former Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
which has been generally accepted in the French Press as inspired by 
reliable authorities. 

M. Hanotaux’s description of the Battle of the Trouée de Charmes 
had appeared in the same magazine, exactly three months earlier, and 
was followed, in January, 1917, by a somewhat polemical article in 
La Revue, by the Commandant G.V., on the part played by the First 
Army at the above-mentioned battle. General Dubail, who is now the 
Military Governor of Paris, commanded this army. 

In the same number of La Revue was a detailed account of the 
Battles of the Sarre and Seille, August 19th-2oth, 1914, by M. Paul H. 
Courriére. 

With these materials, and others,? I have attempted a short but 
connected narrative and strategical study of the operations in Lorraine 
and the Ardennes, together with a description of what is presumed to 
have been the actual plans of campaign, on both sides, in the Western 
theatre, at the beginning of this colossal and unprecedented war. 

The German intentions with regard to Belgian territory, although 
doubtless suspected by the French Government, made the military 
problem a difficult one; but, nevertheless, it was decided to take the 
offensive, on the declaration of war, and the plan of campaign, which 
had been drawn up in peace time, was governed by this decision—but 
also by an important limitation: Strict observance of Belgian 
neutrality. 

After mobilization, therefore, the concentration and _ strategical 
deployment of the French armies had to be carried out on the line of 
the eastern frontier, between the fortresses of Belfort and Longwy, and 
the scope of the offensive operations, which should have followed this 
deployment, had to be confined to Alsace and Lorraine. Indeed, 
these operations had actually begun, when the German ultimatum to 

Belgium and attack on Liége necessitated fresh dispositions and a 





1“ Charleroi’? (by M. Fleury-Lamure) was written by a special correspondent 


of the London Times. 

2 (1) ‘*‘ Les communiqués officiels du 15 au 31 Aofit.”” Librairie Berger Levrault. 
(2) ‘‘ Carnet de Route d’un Artilleur.’”’ Librairie Chapelot, Rue Dauphine, Paris. 
(3) “‘ An Introduction to Military Geography,’’ by Brigadier-General E. S. May. 


Hugh Rees, 1907. 
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radical modification of the French plan of campaign. This.change in, 
and amplification of, the original plan, had doubtless been thought out 
and prepared in peace time. ‘‘ A plan of campaign,’’ Napoleon said, 

‘‘ought to foresee all the moves open to the enemy, and should in 
itself contain the means of frustrating them.’ 

The violation of Belgian neutrality by Germany was more than 
possible—it was even probable—on account of the orientation of 
German preparations towards the Luxembourg and Belgian frontiers 
for some years past, which was well known and frequently referred to 
in the Press of both France and England, and which had been 
explained and illustrated in the Paris Matin only a few months before 
the declaration of war. There can be no doubt, therefore, that the 
French were prepared for this contingency, as far as — circum- 
stances, home and foreign, would allow. 

The French Armies concentrated and deployed on the eastern 
frontier in the following order: The Army of Alsace, the First, 
Second, and Third Armies, in the order named, and then, on the 
extreme left, the: Fifth Army, under General Lanzarec, six corps 
strong. In second line, as the mass of manceuvre, was the Fourth 
Army (General de Langle de Cary), seven corps strong, with two 
cavalry divisions. 

These dispositions show, with striking clearness, that it was the 
French intention to respect the neutrality of both Luxembourg and 
Belgium; and from this fact alone—that is to say, the initial disposi- 
tion of the French armies, impartial history must ever brand as base- 
less all German statements to the contrary. 

The original plan of campaign, the execution of which had already 
commenced when Germany showed her hand, was to begin the attack 
on the extreme right, in Alsace, with the intention of reaching the 
Rhine, resting the French right on that river, and then advancing by 
the plain of Alsace northwards, while, in support of this movement, 
the centre armies advanced in the direction of Sarrebourg and Chateau- 
Salins. This disposition of armies in echelon from the right, 
evidently provided for the possibility of a German invasion by the way 
of Luxembourg and Belgium, for when the enemy’s intentions became 
known, the armies nearest to the invaded neutral territory—that is to 
say, the Third and Fifth Armies, were disengaged, and the strong 
Fourth Army in second line was at once available and ready to take 
the place of the Fifth Army, when the latter was ordered to the Sambre, 
deploying on the north-eastern frontier from about Sedan to Mont- 
medy, while the Third Army on its right carried on the line to the 
German frontier in the neighbourhood of Briey. 

These new dispositions were not merely defensive ones, the 
Generalissimo having, in fact, no intention of abandoning the offen- 
sive; but it had to be done in another way, and the new plan, on paper, 
from the information received at the Grand Quartier Général, seemed 
at that time to have every chance of success. It all depended on what 
strength the enemy might be in on the right bank of the Meuse, 
between Givet and Treves. The Meuse makes a sharp turn at Namur, 
it must be remembered, running nearly due east as far as Liége, and 
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the German armies entered Belgium on the north and south of this 
bend of the river: v. Kluck and v. Bulow, after crossing at Liége, and 
to the north of that place, being then on the left bank of the river, 
whereas the rest of the German armies (in Belgium) were on the right 
bank in Luxembourg and the Belgian Ardennes, up to August 24th. 

But several days before the operations in the Ardennes had 
emerged from the preparatory strategical stage, battles had been fought 

in Lorraine, and the vicissitudes and triumphs of the First and Second 
French Armies must, therefore, be followed first. The German plan 
of campaign required the first engagements to take place on the flanks 
of the strategical front, because in the vast scheme of aggression, pre- 
pared by the great General Staff, the complete and immediate destruc- 
tion of the French armies was of paramount importance. It was not 
sufficient to defeat the French; they must be surrounded as at Sedan, 
only on a much greater scale of envelopment, in order that the mass 
of the German forces in France might be free to return against Russia. 

The German plan was, therefore, not only envelopment by the 
right (army of v. Kluck), but by the left also. While the right wing 
forced its way through Belgium to the valley of the Oise, the left wing 
was to penetrate into France between Toul and Epinal by the Trouée 
de Charmes. In the interval between the wings, screened by the 
forests of the Belgian Ardennes, a mass of manceuvre, six hundred 
thousand strong, was to be assembled on the right bank of the Meuse, 
which should in due course advance, after the wings were engaged, 
and complete the decisive victory. 

In accordance with this plan of invasion, the armies of Crown 
Prince Ruprecht of Bavaria and General von Heeringen actually made 
a determined attempt, as will be subsequently narrated, to break 
through between Toul and Epinal; but the French offensive, begun as 
early as August 14th, considerably delayed their progress.  Theif, 
advance was finally arrested and turned into retreat by the valour and 
tenacity of the troops of Generals Dubail and de Castelnau at the 
Grand Couronné of Nancy and Trouée de Charmes. 

When the German plans were known, Lorraine and Alsace 
became at once a theatre of comparatively secondary importance. On 
August 11th, three army corps were taken away from the right, or 
eastern flank of the French front, to reinforce the armies of the north; 
and it was no longer the principal manceuvre that had to be carried 
out on this flank, but rather a powerful diversion. 

The mission assigned to the First and Second Armies, in co-oper- 
ation with the army of Alsace, was to march on Sarrebriick and 
threaten the German communications on the Rhine, in order to retain 
the largest force possible of the enemy on this side. From August 14th 
to the 18th the French advance was marked by a series of successes on 
the Vosges and in the region of the Dieuze Lakes. General Joffre’s 
telegram to the War Minister, published in Paris on August 18th, ran 
as follows :—‘‘ During the whole of yesterday, the 17th, we continued 
to progress in Haute-Alsace. The enemy retired in disorder, abandon- 
ing everywhere wounded and matériel. To the south of Sarrebourg, 
where the enemy had prepared a strong position, the Germans retreated 
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precipitately yesterday afternoon. Our cavalry is now in pursuit. We 
have, moreover, occupied the whole region of the lakes up to the west 
of Fénétrange. Our troops are debouching from the Seille, where 
the passages over the river have been evacuated by the enemy. Our 
cavalry is at Chateau-Salins.”’ 

On this date the Colour of the 132nd German Regiment, taken by 
the 10th Chasseurs a pied in Alsace, was presented to the President 
of the Republic. 

But the next official telegram, on the 20th, reported that after 
reaching Morhange, Delme, and Dieuze, the advance had been checked 
before ‘‘fortified organizations solidly held,’’ and on the 21st, the com- 
muniqué speaks of a counter-attack having driven in the French 
advanced guards on to the main body. . 

The leading troops of the First and Second Armies had, in fact, 
come up against a carefully prepared position held by the Germans, on 
the line Morville—Marthil—Morhange—Rodalbe—Bensdorf—Féné- 
trange, and Phalsbourg. For the army of General Dubaii (First), this 
was the beginning of the Battle of the Sarre; for that of General de 
Castelnau (Second), the Battle of the Seille. 


The Battle of the Sarre. 


The right of the French advance was open to an attack from 
Saverne and Strassburg, and on this account General Dubail had to keep 
his corps! well in hand and concentrated. When, therefore, the ad- 
vanced guard of the First Army (16th Division of the VIIIth Corps), 
on August 19th, meeting with ever-increasing resistance, was at last 
brought to a standstill, north of Saarburg, it was not reinforced on that 
day. It was not till the 2oth, when anxiety about the exposed flank 
was less, that the other half of the VIIIth Corps, the 15th Division, 
was sent forward with orders to push on towards Fénétrange. But the 
enemy’s fortified line, the existence of which appears to have been some- 
what of a surprise to the French, rendered further advance impossible. 
The 15th Division suffered heavily, and the VIIIth Corps’ field bat- 
teries were completely overpowered by the enemy’s howitzers. At 
noon, the whole corps was thrown back on Saarburg, although obstin- 
ately disputing the ground in the suburbs of the town. The g5th 
Regiment held Saarburg against a Bavarian brigade till 5 p.m., when 
it fell back in good order to the canal, which, at nightfall remained in 
the hands of the VIIIth Corps. 

The XIIIth Corps and a Colonial brigade covered the retire- 
ment of the VIIIth Corps to the south of the canal, while, on the 
right, the XXIst Corps, holding the Donon and spurs to the north of 
it, was heavily engaged during the afternoon and evening with the 
German XV. Corps (army of von Heeringen). The 85th Brigade is 
mentioned as transforming the hitherto indecisive fighting into a real 
success to the south-east of Voyer. 


1 The composition of the First Army was as follows: VIIIth, XIIIth, XXIJst, 
XIVth Army Corps, and the Cavalry Corps of General Conneau. 
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At night, in spite of the reverse of the VIIIth Corps, the First 
Army occupied a strong line on the Canal de la Marne au Rhin, to the 
west of the Sarre, and thence eastwards through Voyer to the spurs 
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of the Vosges overlooking the Bruche Valley, where was the XIVth 
Corps guarding the right rear. The First Army. was thus still in good 
countenance with a large proportion of its troops held in reserve. It 
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should have been at least capable of holding its positions on the follow- 
ing day, had not events on the Seille, to its left, necessitated a general 
retirement. The Cavalry Corps of General Conneau, which was 
attached to this army, assured the connection with the army of General 
de Castelnau. 


The Battle of the Seille. 


The Second Army, commanded by General de Castelnau (who, in 
the course of this war, has lost three sons fallen on the field of honour, 
one of them in this battle), having its right flank covered, was on the 
morning of August 19th deployed on the line of the Seille, in the 
following order of corps from the right: The XVIth Corps, the XVth 
Corps, the XXth Corps (the crack corps of the French Army, com- 
manded by General Foch, who was called soon after to command the 
Ninth Army at the Battle of the Marne), and the Second Group of 
Reserve Divisions (practically the same thing as an army corps), which 
jatter guarded the left flank about Nomeny against any danger that 
might come from the direction of Metz, which place was hardly ten 
miles distant. The XXth Corps had occupied ChAateau-Salins and 
secured the passages of the Seille. 


Between the Sarre (which runs due north through Sarreburg from 
the Vosges) and the Seille are the Dieuze Lakes, the source of the 
latter river, and in order to enable the XVIth Corps to advance to the 
west of Sarreburg between these obstacles, the X Vth Corps was ordered 
to’ attack at dawn on the 1gth, in the direction of the Metz—Strassburg 
railway, but after occupying Dieuze and Vergaville, practically no 
further progress could be made, on account of the heavy fire from the 
enemy’s fortified position, already referred to, which ran through 
Fénétrange, Bensdorf, and Morhange, on a ridge immediately behind— 
that is to say, north of the railway. 

All the ground over which the French must pass to reach this 
position had been carefully oriented by the German artillery, so that 
the correct ranges could at once be given, or the guns laid on a square 
over which French infantry were about to advance. 

By employing the system of rushes and taking cover a la tortue, 
the 29th Division (XVth Corps) succeeded in gaining some hundreds 
of yards of the plain in the direction of Bensdorf, while, on its left, 
the XXth Corps, which in peace time had its headquarters at Nancy, 
and was considered the smartest corps of the French Army, took Cont- 
hill, and made good an advance of some four miles from ChAateau- 
Salins. At nightfall the front of the Second Army ran from Bisping 
(XVIth Corps), through Vergaville (X Vth Corps), Conthill, to Delme 
(XXth Corps), the Reserve Divisions carrying on the line to Nomeny. 

Up to this date, August roth, the French offensive in Lorraine had 
met with considerable success, and it seemed possible that in the battle 
of the following day the Metz—Strassburg railway would be reached, 
although the fighting of the 19th had shown the leaders of the XVth 
and XXth Corps that the task would be a costly one. But the next 
day, August 20th, was destined to mark, instead of the general 
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assault, which was the programme of the French, the seizure of\ the 
initiative by the Germans. The army of General von Heeringen, 
X1IVth, XVth, and XVIth Reserve Corps, had come into line opposite 
the French First Army, and the three corps representing the fighting 
line of the Second Army were to be opposed by the whole of the Army 
of the Crown Prince of Bavaria: Ist, IInd, and IIIrd Bavarian, XIXth 
and Ist Reserve Corps. 


But it was not so much numbers as the greatly superior machine- 
gun and howitzer fire, a well-known characteristic of all the first 
battles, that brought about the change. Unlike General Dubail, 
with whom circumstances obliged the keeping of large forces 
in reserve, and who was more favoured by the’ ground, 
General de Castelnau had deployed his whole Army, with the 
solitary exception of a division on his left flank, which, as was expected, 
had to resist an attack from the entrenched camp of Metz. Three out 
of his four corps had to submit, on the morning of the 2oth, to a 
terrific storm of lead, before being counter-attacked by greatly superior 
forces, as the climax to six days’ continuous marching and fighting in 
extremely hot weather. The result was a general retirement of the 
Second Army, as was only to be expected in the circumstances, but only 
to a line, Jallaucourt—Marsal—Maiziéres, still some two or three miles 
from the frontier, with the First Army carrying on the line from the 
canal through Voyer to the Vosges. These positions could have been 
held, had not the exhaustion of the troops of the Second Army called 
imperatively for a day’s repose, which could only be obtained by 
retirement behind the Meurthe. 


While the battle of the 20th was raging from about Delme to the 
Vosges, S.E. of Sarreburg, an attempt was made by the Bavarian 
33rd Reserve Division to turn the left flank of the Second Army from 
the direction of Metz. The possibility of such an attack had been fore- 
seen by General Castelnau, as already explained, and the Reserve 
Divisions were entrenched on this flank at Nomeny and Pont-sur- 
Seille. Thanks in great measure to the counter-attack of the 59th 
Reserve Division to the east of Nomeny, the main line of defence on 
the Grand Couronné of Nancy was securely held, thus removing all 
danger of interference by the enemy with the French retirement to the 
Meurthe. 

In the communiqué of August 22nd, the Generalissimo states that 
the importance of the enemy’s forces engaged in Lorraine did not 
admit of further retention of the ground gained, except at too great 
cost. Asa set-off to this news the occupation of Mulhouse, in Alsace, 
by the army of General Pau was announced, together with the capture 
of thousands of prisoners and twenty-four guns. 


The Retreat to the Meurthe. 


The Grand Couronné of Nancy is the name given to the heights 
which crown the right bank of the Moselle, to the north and east of its 
confluence with the Meurthe, and which occupy the space, within the 
French frontier, between the valleys of the Moselle and Seille. They 
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rise to over 4,000 feet above the level of the sea, and are protected on the 
west by the works of Frouard and the entrenched camp of Toul. 

The Grand Couronné, therefore, as long as it could be held against 
attack from the east and north-east, formed a secure pivot for the retire- 
ment of the French armies from German Lorraine to positions behind 
the Meurthe. The movement, indeed, was no other than a change of 
front on the 2nd Group of Reserve Divisions, right thrown back, the 
length of the front thus changed being fifty miles. 

For the further security of the pivot, the Reserve Divisions were 
reinforced by three infantry brigades and several batteries, } (chiefly late 
arrivals for the [Xth Corps already transferred to the north), the whole 
being placed under the command of General Leon Durand. The new 
front then ran, for the Second Army, from the Grand Couronné to 
Rembetant, and thence across the Meurthe to Saffais, and along the high 
ground between the Moselle and the Mortagne, through Belchamp, 
Rozelieures, and nearly to Essey. 

This line was reached on August 23rd, rearguards contesting the 
passages of the Meurthe and Mortagne. The 11th (lron) Division of 
the celebrated XXth Corps greatly distinguished itself at Flainval on 
the 22nd, holding the enemy in check until night, when it crossed the 
Meurthe, blowing up the bridges behind it. The commander, General 
Ferry, was subsequently mentioned in General Orders ‘‘ for having twice 
re-established the situation in Lorraine, at Flainval and Champenoux,”’ 
and for ‘‘having by his organization and activity succeeded in holding 
in check forces three times superior to his own.”’ 

The First Army, conforming to the general movement, after evacu- 
ating the Donon, had fallen back to the district between the Rivers 
Vezouse and Meurthe, the XIVth Corps, from the Bruche Valley, 
moving towards St. Dié and the Ban de Sapt. On August 23rd, this 
army was deployed from Haillainville to Baccarat, and on to the high 
ground east of the latter town, a distance of twenty miles, with the right 
(XIVth Corps) thrown back sharply to the Ban de Sapt and to the south 
of it. The VIIIth Corps had a particularly long march, chiefly carried 
out in the night of the 22nd-23rd, from the Forest of Mondon, north of 
Hablainville (between the Vezouse and Meurthe), to Haillainville, 
Fauconcourt, and Essey, on the immediate right of the Second Army. 


The Battle of the Trouée de Charmes. 


In the scheme of defence of the eastern frontier of France, two gaps, 
or trouées, were deliberately left in the fortified line, from Longwy (on 
the Luxembourg frontier) to Belfort. The first gap is, or rather was, 
between Longwy and Verdun, and the second is that which is known as 
the Trouée de Charmes, between Toul and Epinal. The original object 
of leaving these gaps in the fortified line was, in the case of the northern 
one, to force an intruder to fight with his back to neutral territory, and 
in the second case, that of Charmes, partly, it is said, to act as a sally- 
port for offensive action and partly to invite an advance on the part of 





‘1 The 1Xth Corps ‘eventually formed part of the Ninth Army, commanded by 
General Foch at the Battle of the Marne. 
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the enemy, with the intention of crushing it by the troops massed in the 
entrenched camps on either side—Toul and Epinal, like Verdun, being 
both fortresses of the first class. 

On August 23rd, 1914, the German armies, having occupied Lune- 
ville, had attained Gerbeviller on the Mortagne, and were obviously 
directing their march towards the gap, which, if we deduct the radii of 
action of the great fortresses of Toul and Epinal, would mean the fifteen 
to twenty mile stretch of the Upper Moselle, about Bayon and Charmes. 
But the influence of the fortress was not confined merely to the narrow- 
ing of the enemy’s zone of manoeuvre; for the ability of the First Army 
to take position safely at right angles to the Second Army—thus ensur- 
ing an attack in flank, whichever way the enemy faced—was entirely due 
to the vicinity of Epinal in its immediate rear (see Sketch Map), which 
was its temporary base, and General Dubail’s headquarters. 

How exactly the First Army came to take up this position is not 
altogether clear. According to M. Hanotaux, these dispositions were 
the result of a pre-arranged plan or trap laid for the enemy, by the 
Grand Quartier Général: ‘‘The French Headquarter Staff,’’ he writes, 
“although occupied by the events which followed each other so quickly 
on the left flank, did not, for a moment, lose sight of the situation on the 
right, and ordered dispositions equally good for both armies, etc.’ To 
which the Commandant G.V. retorts: ‘‘In reality things hap- 
pened quite differently. . . . . Judging the situation of the army 
of de Castelnau to be critical on its right, General Dubail, on his own 
initiative, and inspired only by the situation, sent the VIIIth Corps to 
the help of the Second Army.” 

There is also a difference of opinion with regard to the corps of 
cavalry commanded by General Conneau, which accompanied the 
VIIIth Corps, whether it was placed, for the battle, under General de 
Castelnau’s command, or whether it remained under the orders of 
General Dubail. These points will be cleared up after the war; but with 
regard to the general control of these armies for combined action, the 
communiqué of August 24th, 5.30 p.m., unquoted by either M. Hano- 
taux, or the Commandant, which gives a résumé of the situation along 
the whole front begins as follows:—‘‘In Haute-Alsace and on the 
Vosges and Meurthe, all the troops are placed under the command of 
General Pau.”’ 


In all probability, certain general instructions from superior 
authority reached the commanders of the First and Second Armies 
as to the operations on the Meurthe, and for the defence of the Trouée 
de Charmes, leaving of necessity actual dispositions very much to their 
combined discretion and initiative. 


M. Hanotaux dates the battle as beginning on August 25th, appar- 
ently because the French counter-attacks were more fully developed on 
that dav, but there was very heavy fighting on the 24th. The XXIst 
Corps (First Army) was engaged all day at Celles and Baccarat with 
superior forces, while the XI Vth Corps, on its right, reinforced by troops 
from the entrenched camp of Epinal, had to resist a determined attempt 
to turn the French position on the Vosges by the Col de St. Marie. 
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On the western side of the immense battlefield, the army of the 
Crown Prince of Bavaria, from the direction of Luneville, reached 
Gerbeviller and other bridges on the Mortagne, and, crossing that 
river, attacked the heights of Saffais—Rozelieures, which were held by 
the XVth and XVIth Corps of the Second Army. General Conneau’s 
cavalry, falling back from the Mortagne, held the Essey position, sup- 


ported by a division of the VIIIth Corps. 


‘‘The enemy’s columns were everywhere,’’ wrote an officer of 
dragoons, quoted by M. Hanotaux, ‘‘ they were coming up in all direc- 
tions from the river, uniting on each side of the famous road from Lune- 
ville to Bayon, which led through our position. At the same time the 
bombardment began. Shells and shrapnel rained on the plateau.’’ 

On this same day, August 24th, while the army of Prince Ruprecht 
was attacking in force the positions of the French XVth and XVIth 
Corps between the Mortagne and Moselle, which blocked the way to the 
Trouée de Charmes, General de Castelnau initiated a strategic stroke 
against his enemy’s communications, similar, although on a smaller 
scale, to that of the Sixth Army, a fortnight later, at the Battle of the 
Marne, and of somewhat the same efficacy. Leaving the defence of 
the Saffais—Essey plateau to the XVth and XVIth Corps, Conneau’s 
cavalry, and the VIIIth Corps of the First Army,+ General de Castelnau 
deployed the greater part of the XXth Corps and all the troops that 
could be spared from the Grand Couronné (now neglected by the 
enemy), the 7oth Reserve Division, and the 34th and 35th Brigades of 
the IXth Corps, on the right of the Meurthe (north-east of Nancy), 
facing east, with orders to attack in the direction of the Luneville— 
Chateau-Salins road—that is to say, on the right flank and rear of Prince 
Ruprecht’s army. At night, the 7oth Division had pushed forward to 
within two and a half miles of Serres, on the Luneville—Chateau- 
Salins road, and the XXth Corps had occupied Flainval and villages to 
the north of that place. - 

The fighting of the 25th was but an accentuation of the battle of 
August 24th; a desperate struggle, not only on the flank, where the 
Germans put up immediately a vigorous resistance, and on the Saffais— 
Belchamp—Essey ridge, but all along the front of the First Army, from 
Fauconcourt to Baccarat, and on the Ban de Sapt. On the right bank 
of the Meurthe, the 7oth Reserve Division, although commanded by 
General Fayolle, was unable to make further progress, and all along the 
line of the flank attack to Flainval the French were in an inferiority of 
numbers. But to obtain numerical superiority in this quarter, which 
was a vital spot, the Germans had to withdraw troops from the Saffais 
plateau and elsewhere, so that towards the end of the day the French 
were able to assume the offensive on the Mortagne. 

At 3 p.m., General de Castelnau was able to telegraph from his 
headquarters at Pont St. Vincent (practically the entrenched camp of 
Toul; and it is thus interesting to note, with regard to the influence of 





1 Whether the Cavalry Corps and VIIIth Corps were actually under General 
de Castelnau’s orders during the battle is disputed, but it is evident that they 
fought in close co-operation with the Second Army. 
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the fortresses, that while the Commander of the First Army had his 
headquarters at Epinal, the Commander of the Second Army had his at 
Toul), the following order: ‘‘En avant partout et a fond.”’ 

By the evening, the XVth Corps (which had suffered very severely 
at the Battle of the Seille) had reached the Meurthe and the Mortagne, 
and the XVIth and VIIIth Corps, on its right, had gained ground. 
The garrison of Nancy had joined in the attack. Everywhere the enemy 
was retreating ; the battle was already won. 

On the 26th, all the villages at the foot of the Grand Couronné were 
reoccupied by the French, and according to the official communiqué of 
the 27th, ‘‘ to the south-east of Nancy, on a front of three kilometres, 
2,500 German dead were counted, and in the region of Vitremont (east of 
Flainval), on a front of four kilometres, 4,500.”’ 

But although defeated, the Germans were not routed, and their 
machine-guns and system of entrenchments (a foretaste of what was to 
happen on the Aisne), made progress in pursuit very slow throughout 
August. ‘‘ Veritable siege warfare,’’ the communiqué of the 31st called 
it, ‘‘each position occupied immediately organized for defence.’’ Indeed, 
in the first week of September, the Grand Couronné was unsuccessfully 
attacked, it is said, in the presence of the Kaiser. It was not till after 
the Battle of the Marne that French Lorraine was cleared of the enemy. 

Nevertheless, the victory of the Trouée de Charmes was decisive in 
this sense, that it frustrated and brought to naught the German plan of 
penetration and encirclement on the French right. ‘‘ The (crowning) 
victory of the Marne—everyone to-day is in agreement on this point— 
had for condition, if not for its essential cause, the steadfast resistance, 
followed by the victorious offensive of the armies of the east.’"' Both 
as a strategical and a tactical study, it is not without value. 


The Battle of the Ardennes (August 22nd-237d). 


We have seen that in the scheme of concentration of the French 
armies, after mobilization, respect by the belligerents of Belgian 
neutrality was assumed, and also that, on German intentions becoming 
known, fresh dispositions had at once to be ordered, and a new plan of 
campaign applied. 

The Meuse, from Namur to Liége, for a distance of fifty kilometres, 
flows east-north-east, and, consequently, the German troops entering 
Belgium from Aix-la-Chapelle, in the one case, and from Malmedy (and 
south of that place) in the other, would be, and were, divided into two 
distinct lines of advance by the river. North of the Meuse, the German 
force, which, in the actual event, consisted of the armies of von Kluck 
and von Bulow,? would continue to operate on the left bank, while the 
rest of the German armies invading Luxembourg and Belgium would 
necessarily, during the time they were in Belgium, be operating on the 
right bank. 





1Commandant G.V. ‘‘ The First Army at the Battle of the Trouée de 
Charmes,”’ La Revue, January tst, 1917. 

2Von Bulow may have crossed to the left, or north bank, at Huy, but in 
principle he always belonged to the northern force. 
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The French plan was to attack this latter force on the march, and in 
flank, while it was separated by the River Meuse from the northern 
force. 

As already mentioned, the intelligence available led the French staff 
to believe that the German forces moving westward, north and south of 
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the Namur—Liége stretch of river, were about equal, the estimate being 
seven army corps each. 

Against the southern force, assumed to be about seven corps strong, 
the French had, on August 2oth, ten corps, with three cavalry divisions 
deployed along the frontier, from about Sedan to Longuyon, and ready 
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to advance into the Belgian Ardennes on the order being given. The 
plan was, therefore, on paper, a very promising one, especially as ample 
strength remained over to make head against the German northern line 
of invasion—also estimated to be about seven corps strong. Against 
this northern force, besides the Belgian Army, the French Fifth, and 
British Armies, together numbered eight corps. 

In these circumstances, and in view of the information received at 
the French headquarters, the offensive undertaken by the Third and 
Fourth Armies had reasonable hopes of success, although the terrain 
was in many places a difficult one. We have now to consider why and 
for what reasons this promising plan failed in execution. 

The Fourth Army, it will be remembered, was very strong, number- 
ing with its cavalry 250,000 men. On the morning of August 21st, 
when the advance began, its extreme left, consisting of two Reserve 
Divisions and the IXth Corps (from Nancy), was near Meziéres. One of 
the Reserve Divisions, the 52nd, was detached to guard the bridges over 
the Meuse, between Monthermé and Fumay; but the IXth Corps was 
reinforced on the 22nd by the Morocco Division, and the direction of the 
advance was by Vresse and Rochehaut, on Paliseul and Maissin. 

On the right of the IXth, the five remaining corps of the Fourth 
Army were moving north and north-east, more or less in the following 
localities :—The XIth Corps, north of Sedan, on Bouillon; the XVIIth 
Corps—north of Carignan, on Bertrix; the XIIth Corps—south of 
Florenville, on Neufchateau ; the Colonial Corps—north of Montmedy, 
also on Neufchateau ; the IInd Corps—east of Montmedy, on Virton. 

On the right of the Fourth Army, the Third Army carried on the 
line to the north of Spincourt, on the Othain, with advanced guards on 
the Longuyon—Briey road. The Briey district, including the 
entrenched camp of Metz, was watched by six reserve divisions, which 
had originally belonged to the Third Army, but had, about this time, 
been temporarily constituted as a separate army, under the command of 
General Maunoury. 

The Third Army now consisted of three army corps: the IVth 
Corps, on the immediate right of the IInd Corps; the Vth Corps, 
marching on Longuyon and Longwy; and the VIth Corps (General 
Sarrail), also moving towards Longwy, which little fortress was already 
besieged by the army of the German Crown Prince. 

The whole front was about fifty miles. It was intended by a 
rapid advance to bring the enemy to battle before he had had time 
to entrench. Something in the nature of a surprise might even be 
hoped for, and, should he be defeated, the communications of the 
German northern force would be menaced, and a route would be 
opened towards Germany by the valley of the Moselle. 

But, although the French offensive may have come as a surprise 
to the Germans, in a certain sense, they were not unprepared for it. 
Moreover, instead of seven they had thirteen corps, and three cavalry 
divisions in Luxembourg and the Belgian Ardennes. This fact—that 
the enemy’s strength was nearly double what was expected—explains 
at once the French tactical defeat, at least to a very great extent; 
because with their Third, Fourth, and Fifth Armies the Germans had 
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sufficient force at hand to repulse the French attack in almost any 
circumstances; but this is not the only reason why a good plan failed 
in execution. The Germans, in fact, did not require to use their 
Third Army at all. Their Fourth (Duke of Wiirtemberg) and Fifth 
(Crown Prince), together ten corps strong, with three cavalry divisions, 
numerically little, if any, stronger than the French Third and Fourth 
Armies, were found to be sufficient. The Third (Saxon) Army, three 
corps strong, was hurried westwards to the Meuse at Dinant, Givet, 
and Fumay, with the object of striking the rear and cutting the 
communications of the French Fifth Army, while it was engaged with 
the army of von Bulow (battle of Charleroi) on the Sambre. 

The superiority of the Germans in heavy guns, aeroplanes for 
artillery reconnaissance, and machine-guns was very marked, and, at 
this early period of the war, infantry training with regard to trench- 
work and field-engineering was all in favour of the Teuton. 

The battle began on August 22nd on the line Paliseul—Jehon- 
ville—Bertrix—St. Medard—Rossignol—Virton—Longwy. All these 
places, except Virton and Longwy, are north of the Semois, which 
river, although very winding, keeps to a general direction of north- 
west from Florenville to its junction with the Meuse, but above 
Florenville its direction is west, and for this reason Virton, although 
from four to five miles north of the frontier, is nine miles south of 
the Semois. 

On the left of the line of battle, the French attack was successful 
and Paliseul was occupied, and at night remained in French posses- 
sion. The [Xth and XIth Corps were engaged here against the 
German VIIIth Corps and VIIIth Reserve Corps. With the 6oth 
Reserve Division attached to the [Xth Corps the French may have 
had a slight superiority of numbers in this quarter. On the right 
flank of the line, General Sarrail (VIth Corps of the Third Army) 
also more than held his own, and these successes on the flanks greatly 
facilitated the eventual retirement, which was rendered necessary by 
the check of the Colonial Corps in the centre, and of a part of the 
XVIIth Corps in the neighbourhood of Bertrix. 

In both these cases the French were outnumbered. The 33rd Division 
of the XVIIth Corps would seem to have come up against the whole 
of the XVIIIth Reserve Corps and was thrown back in confusion on 
Bouillon, which place is down in the Semois Valley, 1,500 feet, at 
least, below the Paliseul—Bertrix plateau. The Colonial Corps at 
Rossignol, minus the Brigade Goullot, which had kept touch with 
the XIIth Corps on its left, became engaged with the German VIth 
Corps, and these troops lost very heavily from machine-gun fire in 
assaulting an entrenched position. The whole corps had to be with- 
drawn several miles to Geronville, which is close to the frontier. 
This check injuriously affected the situation both on the left, where 
the XIIth Corps and the Brigade Goullot had advanced nearly to 
Neufchateau, remaining masters of the field of battle, and on the 
right, where the IInd Corps, from Sommethone, and the [Vth Corps 
(Third Army), from the Chiers, east of Montmedy, had converged 
upon Virton and sustained a drawn action throughout the day. } 
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The sub-lieutenant, Robert Deville (now lieutenant),! who, as 
an officer on the staff of the artillery of a division of the IInd Corps, 
went through this battle, has recorded in his Carnet de Route d’un 
Artilleur, in a most interesting and entertaining manner, what he saw 
and heard of the fighting as well as his own personal experiences as 
a very hard worked staff officer. He passed most of the night of the 
22nd-23rd in taking messages from one General to another. The 
battle was then considered to have been indecisive, but as regards 
the IInd Corps, the day, without being good, was not as bad as 
had been feared (by the artillery officers). The infantry had progressed 
a little, but had been unable to penetrate the enemy’s main position, 
which was entrenched. This officer, being frequently employed in 
observation of fire, was extremely anxious to obtain a double-seated 
aeroplane. On the 22nd and 23rd the only French aeroplanes in this 
section appear to have been monoplanes insufficiently strong to carry 
an observer in addition to the pilot, whereas the Germans were able 
to range on the French batteries by means of smoke balls dropped 
by their aviators over the concealed positions of the guns. Even on 
the 25th, when the division was across the frontier, retiring on Mont- 
medy, the artillery had no airmen attached to it. At the request of 
the General, Lieutenant Deville set to work telephoning for aeroplanes. 
The Governor of Montmedy was asked to communicate the demand 


to Stenay. Two hours after a biplane arrived. ‘‘Can you carry an 
observer ?’’ was the first question that greeted the pilot. ‘‘ Non,’’ was 
the reply. ‘‘ L’escadrille n’a que des monoplaces.’’ However, in 


this particular instance there was no further occasion for aerial observa- 
tion east of the Meuse. In half an hour the retreat was resumed.? 

Elsewhere retreat began on the 23rd; very slowly on the left flank, 
where the [Xth and XIth Corps and 6oth Reserve Division fought 
another severe action on the plateau before falling back to the Semois, 
and much more rapidly in the centre, where actions were fought in 
the neighbourhood of Carignan (XVIIth Corps) and Florenville 
(XIIth Corps and Brigade Goullot). 

On the 24th, the Third Army was fighting on the line of the 
Othain, from Marville to Spincourt; and on the 25th General 
Maunoury’s Reserve Divisions destroyed the German 33rd Reserve 
Division at Etain and established themselves firmly in the position 
to the east-by-north of Verdun. 

On the evening of this day, August 25th, the Third and Fourth 
Armies were preparing to defend the line of the Meuse, which was 
really the commencement of the great change of position of all the 
Allied forces in the North of France (necessitated by the success of 
the German right at Mons and Charleroi), left thrown back on Paris, 
pivoting on’ Verdun. 

In the words of the communiqué of August 25th, it was to be 
regretted that ‘‘the offensive plan, by reason of difficulties that it 


1 This officer was slightly wounded at the Marne, and had an arm amputated 
on September 15th. 

2September 2nd was the first date on which this division had an aeroplane 
suitable for artillery reconnaissance. 
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was impossible to foresee, had not attained its object.’’ It is, of 
course, clear now, long after the event, that in any case, whatever 
its own local success, the offensive of the Third and Fourth Armies 
was bound to end in a general retirement, owing to the failure of the 
French Fifth Army at Charleroi, and the enforced retreat of the 
British Expeditionary Force from Mons. The German Third Army 
had not been engaged, and would have been available as a reinforce- 
ment to the Fourth and Fifth Armies had the occasion required it. 
From Mons to Longwy the Germans had twenty-three corps to the 
French and British eighteen. Inferiority of numbers was, therefore, 
the main cause of the failure of the French offensive plan, generally. 
In the battle of the Ardennes, however, the Germans had very little, 
if any, superiority in the forces actually engaged. Their Third Army, 
as already stated, was directed westward to act in co-operation with 
their Second and First Armies on the left bank of the Meuse. With 
about equal numbers they inflicted a defeat on the attacker, which was 
of itself sufficient, in all probability, to oblige him to retreat behind 
the Meuse. 


Reasons for this German tactical success have already been 
indicated, including a trained readiness in using entrenching tools, 
which defensive practice was repugnant to the French doctrine; and 
if we consider what we should now expect from frontal attacks of 
entrenched positions, with no howitzer preparation and _ practically 
nothing but that of ordinary field artillery, unprovided with aeroplanes, 


there is nothing surprising in the French repulse. It was only what ° 


we now know was to be expected from such an enterprise. M. Hano- 
taux, however, mentions another matter which may have affected 
adversely French success, due, perhaps, to want of training over ground 
of a character similar to the valley of the Semois. He states that 
touch was lost between corps, divisions, or brigades in some instances, 
of which, indeed, the case of the Brigade Goullot, of the Colonial 
Corps (referred to in describing the operations of August 22nd), is 
an example. This want of connection was due to the extremely 
wooded and difficult nature of the country over which the French 
advanced. As a result of it, the flanks of units became exposed and 
open to attack by the enemy. Thus the XVIIth Corps complained 
that want of protection on its right flank was the cause of the disaster 
to the 33rd Division, and the VIth Corps iost most of the advantage 
it had gained over the German XVIth Corps, because its right flank 
was left uncovered by the reserve divisions of General Maunoury. 


As in 1870, the Germans, at the beginning of this war, enjoyed 
the benefit of superior preparation in peace time, and, as in 1870, they 
had the advantage of a superior artillery armament, supplemented in 
this war by a far greater proportion of machine-guns. They also 
would appear to have thrown to the winds the principle—so much 
esteemed in other armies—of economy of ammunition. If no targets 
were visible their artillery searched the localities in which it was 
thought the French troops were most likely to be found. M. Deville 
frequently remarks on their enormous consumption of artillery ammuni- 
tion, due, in all probability, to a greater development of the automobile 
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534 
for military purposes in the German Army than in those of their 
opponents at the outbreak of hostilities; and there can be little doubt 
that their successes on the whole line of the Belgian frontier were 
due to superior numbers, the result of a more rapid mobilization and 
concentration, and to superior armament, rather than, as in 1870, to 
superior leadership. 

One thing is certain: the spirit and bearing of the French troops 
were magnificent from the outset, and their attacks were conducted 
with the same élan and contempt for death as at Solferino and Sebasto- 
pol and on countless other fields of glory, perhaps even too recklessly 
displayed for modern conditions. At least, M. Hanotaux thinks so. 
The loss in officers was terrible. 

Another thing is equaily certain: that the longer the operations 
and fighting of August, 1914, are studied, the more wonderful will 
appear the skill and resolution of the Generalissimo, who, with armies 
that for a whole fortnight had known of nothing but disaster and 
retreat, fought the great battle of the Marne, on ground of his own 
choosing, and inflicted on the hitherto all-conquering enemy a glorious 
and, in many respects, decisive defeat. 

To this happy result, the victories of the French armies in Alsace 
and Lorraine contributed not a little, by securing the right flank and 
rear of the line of battle; and it must ever be a satisfaction to French- 
men that the vast sums of money sunk in the fortifications of their 
eastern frontier have been proved to have been by no means wasted. 
These works and fortresses, besides strengthening and _ facilitating 
defence, rendered without doubt most valuable aid to the French 
armies at the battle of the Trouée de Charmes by increasing their 


freedom of manoeuvre. 
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REPORT ON THE DEFENCE OF GOMMECOURT 
ON JULY THE Ist, 1916. 





PART I. 
WAR DIARY OF THE 55TH RESERVE INFANTRY REGI- 
MENT (2np GUARD RESERVE DIVISION) FOR THE 
PERIOD JUNE 241TH TO JULY st, 1916. 





[For the Sector held by the 55th Reserve Infantry Regiment see 
Sketch 5, at end.| 


SATURDAY, JUNE 24TH, 1916. 
DURING the night the enemy dug a new trench about 250 metres 
in front of the right flank of the Regimental Sector north of the 
Gommecourt—Fonquevillers road. Wire not yet put up. Enemy’s 


M.G. and rifle fire unusually quiet. 
6.30 A.M.—Heavy continuous shrapnel fire on Sectors G.1 and G.2, 


which increased to an intense bombardment towards mid-day. Some 
medium shells on G.2. 
A few enemy’s aeroplanes about. 
Weather: Dull and rainy. Casualties: One O.R. wounded. 





SUNDAY, JUNE 25TH, 1916. 

During the night continuous shrapnel fire on all approach roads 
and the area in rear. Heavy artillery fire on the whole sector, increasing 
in intensity. 

8.45 A.M.—The officer commanding G. Right Sector, reports heavy 
fire on his trenches. Patrol reports cannot be forwarded owing to the 
danger of losing the runners. Sent later by telephone. 

10 A.M.—The bombardment less severe. Up to the present the 


casualties reported are :— 
One man killed, one severely wounded, one slightly wounded. 


11 AM.—Bucquoy and the Esarts road bombarded. Retaliation fire 


on Hébuterne is asked for. 
12 Noon.—The field-cooker of the 12th Company has been de- 


stroyed by a shell. 
Casualties: One horse of the 4th Company wounded and one 
man of the 12th Company. 
12.30 P.M.—G. Left reports continuous bombardment, especially 
on G.3—Kern Redoubt. 
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1 p.M.—Permission from Division for Regimental Command Post 
to remain in Bucquoy. 

I—3 P.M.—Heavy bombardment on Bucquoy and Essarts road. 
Many direct hits on the village. 

10 P.M.—Bombardment less severe. 

11 P.M.—Heavy shrapnel and machine-gun fire on the front line 
and communication trenches. Some trench mortar bombs on G.4. 
Great activity on the part of the enemy aeroplanes during the day. 


Weather : Sunny, then clouded; night very dark. Casualties: 
One O.R. killed, 11 O.R. wounded. 





Monpay, JUNE 26TH, 1916. 


8 A.M.—Lively shrapnel fire on G. Right and Left. 

10.35 A.M.—Bombardment very heavy, almost continuous. 

11.30 A.M.—Gas was let off opposite G. Left (16—18). Our artillery 
opens heavy barrage fire. gist Reserve Regiment reports that the 
enemy has prepared sortie steps between Monchy and X.2. Third 
Battalion 55th Reserve Regiment is ordered to stand to. 

11.45 A-M.—Report from front line that the gas cloud has passed 
high over trenches. 

12 Noon.—Rain sets in. 

12.20 P.M.—Order for third battalion to stand to cancelled. 

12.30 P.M.—170th Regiment reports gas attack towards the north. 
Gas cloud passes over our trenches at 12 and 1.30 p.m. 

1.45 P.M.—The enemy’s fire lifts. 

2 p.M.—Draft of 165 men arrives from Field Recruit Depét. 

2.15 P.M.—A section of the Machine-Gun Company was sent for- 
ward to the 2nd Switch Line. G. Right reports things somewhat 
quieter since 1.45 p.m. G. Left also reports things quieter. One blind 
g.2-inch penetrated a dug-out. The shell had no markings. 


2.30 P.M.—Bucquoy bombarded with heavy calibre shells. 
Casualties: Four O.R. wounded. 
5.30 P.M.—517th Battery in Biez Wood received several direct hits. 
g.20 P.M.—Comparatively quiet in front line. Shrapnel fire con- 
centrated on approach roads. In G.1 one dug-out badly damaged. 
Enemy’s aeroplanes very active. 


Weather: Dull. Casualties: One O.R. killed, ten O.R. 
wounded. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 27TH, 1916. 


12.20 A.M.—Comparatively quiet. 

1.30 A.M.—Bucquoy shelled with shrapnel. 

2.30 A.M.—Artillery fire increases. 

3 A.M.—The Brigade reports that an English attack will take place 
at 4 a.m.—unknown whether English or German time meant. 170th 
Regiment reports English prisoners’ statement that an attack will take 
place at 4.55 a.m., German time. 3rd Battalion ordered to stand to. 
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5.50 A.M.—G. Right reports wire south of the Gommecourt— 
Fonquevillers road still in good condition; also the English wire. 
North of the road fifty yards of the English wire has been removed. 
Our wire in front of G.1 damaged. 170th Regiment reports a gas 
attack. 

7.10 A.M.—Shelling on Bucquoy grows heavier. 

5.30 P.M.—Brigade reports the enemy attacking south of the Ancre 
near Thiepval. 

7.9 P.M.—Bombardment exceptionally heavy—H.E. shells of all 
calibres. 

8 p.M.—Medium H.E. shells on left front. Almost continuous 
bombardment on Kern Redoubt. 

9.30 P.M.—Bombardment becomes less intense and finally ceases on 
the front line. Shrapnel fire on all the approach-roads, increasing 
towards midnight. Front trench in G.1 badly damaged—one dug-out 
blown in. Support line in G.2 bombarded—one dug-out blown in. 
Several trenches badly destroyed, including Radfahrer Trench. 
Enemy’s aeroplanes active. 


Weather: Dull. Casualties: One O.R. killed, four O.R. 
wounded. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28TH, 1916. 


7.50 A.M.—Artillery bombardment begins afresh—heavy and light 
calibres on the whole of the front line. Heavy and medium calibres 
on Kern Redoubt and the trenches in rear. 


8.25 A.M.—Right sector reports gas attack in front of G.1—G.2. 
8.50 A.M.—G. Right reports that the shelling is much less violent. 


No. 3 Company reports that white gas was released after a reddish 
flame had appeared. The gas cloud, however, remained in the hollow 
in front of our trench. No. 4 Company reports that gas was released 
but at once rose and dispersed in the air. 

Major Bothmer reports Stéssel Trench partly blocked. The Kern 
Redoubt partly blown in—repairs in progress. Second machine-gun in 
G.1 has been badly damaged by artillery fire. Telephonic communica- 
tion with the trench mortars completely cut. The trench mortar | 
emplacements were partly destroyed yesterday. Enemy appears to be 
using 15-inch shells (splinters). 

9.15 A.M.—Bucquoy shelled. 

10.15 A.M.—G. Right reports increase of artillery fire on the second 
line. 

The telephonists again behave extremely well. In spite of the 
heavy bombardment, the linesmen succeeded in maintaining communica- 
tion the whole time, except for the line to the battalion on the right, 
which will be repaired to-night. Hostile aeroplanes not so active. 


Weather: Dull and rainy. Casualties: Three O.R. wounded. 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 29TH, 1916. 


9.15 A.M.—Trenches badly knocked about, but still capable of 
defence. Wire not so badly damaged. Scheele Trench completely 
flattened out—it is being repaired. Stdssel and Pilier Trenches im- 
passable. Heavy hostile trench mortar fire. One of our heavy trench 
mortars is moved back to a reserve emplacement—the other is buried 
by a shell. No change in the enemy’s front trenches during the last 
four days. Gas and smoke bombs on G.2. 

10.45 A.M. TO 5.45 P.M.—On the left sector, bombardment of the 
front line and Kern Redoubt by 6-inch shells. Comparatively quiet 
on the right. Some heavy shells on Gommecoutt. 

6 p.M.—From the battalion dug-out one can see the enemy’s line 
on the left—the trees have all been shot away. On the right it is 
somewhat better. Hostile aeroplanes active. 


Weather: Dull. Casualties: Four O.R. wounded. 





FRIDAY, JUNE 30TH, 1916. 

7-50 A.M.—Heavy artillery and trench mortar fire on G.1 and G.2. 
One dug-out blown in. 

9.15 A.M.—Comparatively quiet on both sectors—no signs of an 
attack. 

9.45 A.M.—Heavy bombardment of the sector on our left. Quiet on 
the front of the g1st Reserve Regiment. The impression of an attack 
on Gommecourt being imminent is not confirmed from the right sector. 

10.30 A.M.—Quiet. 

2.30 P.M.—An English prisoner makes the following statement: 
‘““ No black troops present—no gas—nothing known about attack—rest 
billets at Sailly.’’ Prisoner was leading a patrol of five men with 
the object of ascertaining effect of bombardment on our trenches. 

5-45 P.M.—Heavy shrapnel fire on G.1 and G.2, especially on the 
left of G.2 between Jakob’s Leiter and Glassner Trench. Opposite 
G.2, near the ‘*‘ Bare Pear Tree,’’ several gaps have been made in the 
enemy’s wire close together on a breadth of 15 metres. 


6.55 P.M.—Bombardment less intense. 


Weather: Fine and warm. Casualties: One O.R. killed, 
eleven O.R. wounded. 


SATURDAY, JULY IST, 1916. 
Nots.—For the distribution of the 55th Reserve Infantry Regiment on July 1st, 
see Appendix A. 


THE Atrack.—The intense bombardment shortly before the attack 
succeeded in rendering the front trenches in sectors G.1 and G.5 ripe 
for assault. The enemy attained this by concentrating a very great 
proportion of his artillery and trench mortars (up to the largest calibres) 
against these sectors. It was then evident that the main attack would 
be directed north and south of Gommecourt village (sectors G.1, G.5) 
in order to cut off the garrison of Gommecoutt. 
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The operations of the regiment may thus be considered under the 
heading of these two sectors. 


G.1. SECTOR. 7.30 A.M.—An extremely violent bombardment 
began, overwhelming all the trenches and sweeping away the wire. 

8.30 A.M.—The enemy’s fire lifted. The enemy’s attack, which was 
made under cover of gas bombs, was perceived. In consequence of 
the sharp look-out kept by the commander of the 4th Company (Lieut. 
Graf von Matuschka) and by a platoon commander holding the most 
dangerous portion of the line, the shell holes were occupied exactly 
at the right moment and the attackers were received with hand- 
grenades. The barrage fire which had been called for began at once. 


8.40 A.M.—Strong hostile skirmishing lines deployed from Pilier 
Farm. They were at once met by heavy machine-gun and infantry 
fire. Second-Lieut. Dobberke, of the 2nd Company, 55th Reserve 
Regiment, who was holding the third support line of G.1, recognized 
the superior strength of the enemy’s attack which was being carried 
out against No. 4 Company. In spite of the intense bombardment, 
he decided to advance with his platoon over the open, and, crossing 
the second line, reached the front line of G.1 at the decisive moment 
to reinforce No. 4 Company. 

The enemy built up his firing line and attempted to press forward 
with bombers and flame-projectors, but was repulsed everywhere. 
Landwehrman Siekmann and Private Tenbring of the 4th Company 
especially distinguished themselves. They sprang forward with a cheer 
and threw their grenades. 

10.30 A.M.—The fine spirit of the brave troops of the 2nd and 4th 
Companies succeeded by their stubborn resistance in annihilating the 
thick charging waves of the English. The ground was covered with 
numbers of dead, and in front of our trench lay quantities of English 
arms and equipment. Gradually the artillery fire recommenced on the 
front line trenches and rose to a pitch of extreme violence in the course 
of the afternoon. The fact that all attacks were completely repulsed 
without the enemy gaining a footing in the front line of G.1 at any 
point is due, next to the bravery of the troops, to the carefully thought- 
out arrangements of Major von Bothmer, to the care of the O.C. 
No. 4 Company (Lieut. Graf von Matuschka) and to the energy of 
platoon commanders, especially Second-Lieut. Dobberke and Offizier- 
Stellvertreter Wortmann. 

While the sectors G.2, G.3 and G.4 were kept under a heavy 
hostile bombardment, which was not followed by an infantry attack, 
an energetic assault was delivered against G.5. 


G.5 SECTOR. 6.30 A.M.—Intense bombardment of all calibres up 
to 15-inch commenced against G.5, with the result that most of the 
entrances to the dug-outs were blown in, the trenches were flattened 
out and the wire was destroyed. The front trench was enfiladed from 
the direction of Fonquevillers. Every round from the English guns 
pitched in the trench, thus rendering its occupation even by detached 
posts impossible. 
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7.30 A.M.—Captain von Schroetter of the 16th Battery, 20th Reserve 
F.A.R., observed as follows :— 


*‘The enemy has over-run sectors N.1 and N.2 and has 
pushed forward between Siid Trench and Roth Trench beyond 
Gommecourt Cemetery as far as the beginning of the rst Guard 
Line and the Kern Redoubt.’’ (See Sketches Nos. 1 and 2.) 


7.30 A.M.—The enemy’s bombardment lifted on to the Kern Redoubt 
and the first switch line. Directly afterwards, under the cover of 
smoke clouds, the enemy’s assault began. On the left flank of G.4 
(No. 6 Company) and the right flank of G.5 (No. 8 Company) the 
assault was completely repulsed, but in the meantime two platoons of 
this company were over-run by the attack, the garrison not having 
been able to leave the dug-outs in time owing to the entrances having 
been blown in. Second-Lieut. Hollander, commanding the 8th Com- 
pany, 55th Reserve Regiment, was only able to beat off the attacks 
of the succeeding lines which advanced from Patrol Wood, and to 
block a further advance, without being able to counter-attack the 
enemy who had already penetrated the front line. (See Sketch No. 2, 
a, & <>) 

The enemy forces which had penetrated into N.1 and N.2 were 
held. up and driven back to Gommecourt Cemetery after a heavy 
bombing encounter with the men of the Infantry Pioneer Company 
of the 55th Reserve Regiment and of the 4th Company, toth Pioneer 
Battalion, which were holding the Kern Redoubt. Elements of the 
entrenching company and of the 4th Company, roth Pioneer Battalion, 
blocked the entrance to the Kern Redoubt. Continuous heavy rifle 
fire and bombing held up the enemy, who was at least two companies 
strong. In this struggle Corporal Seiger, of the 3rd Company, 55th 
Res. Inf. Regt., and Corporal Laufermann, of the 2nd Company, did 
well. 


7.40 A.M.—Captain Minck, commander of G. Left, issued the 
following order :— 


**No. 7 Company (left of Kern Redoubt) will at once attack 
the enemy who has penetrated into G.5 and the sector of the 
8th Company. The attack will be made through Siid Trench.’’ 


The 7th Company could not carry out this order at once, but 
prevented the enemy’s further advance, which was held up about 100 
yards south of the Kern Redoubt between Hauser Trench and Siid 
Trench on a front of 100 yards, where he had dug himself in and 
brought up two machine-guns. The enemy, who was amply supplied 
with machine-guns and every form of equipment for close fighting, 
offered a stubborn resistance. His exact strength could not be accu- 
rately ascertained, but he was known to be everywhere in far superior 
numbers. All telephonic communication had been destroyed by the 
bombardment, and even the cable, buried two metres deep, had been 
cut. The Regimental Headquarters were thus without news of the 
progress of events. 
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7.50 A.M.—Captain Minck therefore issued the following order :— 


‘“No. 10 Company (in regimental reserve in the switch line) 
will leave small parties in the switch line and will occupy the 
left portion of the Kern Redoubt. No.7 Company, 55th Reserve 
Regiment, will attack the enemy who has penetrated into G.5. 
Regiment informed.”’ 


The regiment received this information at 10.25 a.m. 
8 a.M.—Following order issued by Regimental H.Q. :— 


“‘One platoon, 11th Company, 55th Reserve Regiment 
(Bucquoy), will advance through Radfahrer Trench and will 
occupy the 2nd switch line. The roth Company (switch 
line) will leave the 2nd switch line clear. Acknowledge receipt 
to Regimental Headquarters.”’ 


Following report received from 170th Infantry Regiment :— 
** 8.35 a.m.—Enemy attack developed from Sectors 16—18.”’ 
9.5 A.M.—Gas attack against the north sector. 
9.15 A.M.—Attack took place from Sector 19. 
9.30 A.M.—Enemy penetrated into G.5, threatening our right flank. 
We hold the third line trench. 
9.30 A.M.—Regimental order to the 3rd Battalion, 55th Reserve 


Regiment (battalion in rest billets at Bucquoy, under Major 
Tauscher) :— 


‘*The battalion, including its entrenching company, will 
advance by the 2nd Guard Trench and drive out the enemy 
who has penetrated into G.5. Report when ready to begin the 
operation. Machine-guns will be allotted. Battalion Com- 
mander’s post to be on Hill 147.’ 


9.40 A.M.—The 8th Company, 77th Reserve Regiment, was placed 
at the disposal of the 55th Reserve Regiment, and billeted in Bucquoy. 

11 A.M.—Major Tauscher proceeded to Hill 147 and learnt that 
the enemy was still in N.1 and N.z. As the enemy who was pushing 
forward against the Guard Trench was already on the flank, the attack 
against G.5 was not possible. Major Tauscher, therefore, ordered the 
11th Company (Lieut. Stolper) to advance to the attack through the 
Roth Trench and the 12th Company (Captain Winkelmann) through 
the Lehmann Trench, while the gth Company (Captain Terberger) 
remained for the present in the 2nd switch line as reserve. The 
enemy had constructed several barricades in Roth Trench, Lehmann 
Trench and Becker Trench, and had occupied the intervening network 
of trenches. (See Sketch No. 1.) 

3 TO 4 P.M.—The 11th and 12th Companies pushed forward after 
extremely violent fighting at close quarters, with the result that the 
enemy suffered very heavy losses and took to flight, effectively pur- 
sued by rifle, machine-gun and artillery fire. In this fighting, in 
which portion of the 9th Company also took part, the company com- 
manders are especially worthy of praise, and also Offizier-Stellvertreter 
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Viedahl, who recaptured Roth Trench. Second-Lieut. Weiland and 
Corporal Wortmann should also be mentioned. 

In the actual regimental sector the enemy had established himself 
at various points (see Sketch No. 2). In order to drive the enemy 
out, various local encounters ensued. Small parties of the 7th and 
10th Companies resisted the superior enemy, who had already dug 
himself in. The enemy was held in check owing to their efforts, 
effectively supported by the surviving light trench mortar of the 6th 
Guard Minenwerfer Company. 

No. 7 Company, under Captain Brockmann, at the same time 
advanced through the second line from Hauser Trench. Parts of the 
6th, 8th and roth Companies, with bombing parties, attacked the third 
line trench of G.5 and the ground lying between it and the Kern 
Redoubt. Two English officers and seventy men were captured. 
Second-Lieut. Kroger especially distinguished himself in these bombing 
operations. 

Although we had not been successful in entirely clearing the 
superior forces of the enemy out of the line, by 4 o’clock portions 
of the front trench of G.5 sector had been won back by the 7th and 
1oth Companies. Parties of the enemy, who offered a stubborn 
resistance, maintained themselves in sectors of Siid Trench support 
line. (See Sketch No. 3.) 

4.15 P.M.—Major Tauscher could not carry out the order given 
him to advance and clear out G.5 with the 11th and 12th Companies, 
as the portions of N.1 and N.2 sectors which had been recaptured 
by these Companies were only held with such weak parties of the 
170th Regiment that an advance with the two companies of the 55th 
Reserve Regiment did not seem possible. At 5 p.m. the 170th Regi- 
ment recognized this and again placed the companies at the disposal 
of the 55th Reserve Regiment. 

6.50 P.M.—In the meantime it had been definitely ascertained at 
which points the enemy had established himself in our line. (See 


Sketch No. 3.) 
7 P.M. TO 10.45 P.M.—Regimental order: ‘‘ To Major Tauscher :— 


‘‘The 11th and 12th Companies are again placed under 
your orders for further clearing out of G.5. The 2nd Battalion 
(Captain Minck) is to be informed, as telephonic communication 
has not yet been established.” 


In the meantime, portions of the 11th Company had already 
pushed forward to G.5 on their own initiative and had recaptured 
the front line, almost up to Siid Trench. Second-Lieuts. Steenbock, 
Meyenberg, Eilbracht, Sthamer, and Corporal Kauermann especially 
distinguished themselves. Major Tauscher sent forward another eighty 
men and the Infantry Pioneer Company through Roth Trench for 
further operations. 

Owing to the skilful and energetic leadership of the O.C. 12th 
Company (Captain Winkelmann) and of the O.C. 11th Company 
(Second-Lieut. Stolper), the counter-attack against the very superior 
enemy was successful, and after a hard struggle the enemy was cleared 
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out of two company-sectors (N.1 and N.2) of the neighbouring regi- 
ment, as well as out of G.5, by 10.45 p.m. 
12 MipnicHt.—Regimental order issued detailing the new distri- 
bution in the sector :— 
‘* The 1st Battalion will hold G.1 and G.2 and right of Kern 
Redoubt. 
‘‘The 2nd Battalion, including Infantry Pioneer Company 
and part of the 4th Company, roth Pioneer Battalion, will hold 
G.3, G.4 and left of Kern Redoubt. 
‘‘The 3rd Battalion will hold G.5, 2nd Guard line, Ist 
switch line and left of 2nd switch line. 
‘‘ The 8th Company, 77th Reserve Regiment, will hold the 
right portion of 2nd switch line.’ 


SUNDAY, JULY 2ND, 1916. 


12 MIDNIGHT ONWARDS.—The new distribution was carried out. 
Units were reorganized, ammunition and supplies were brought up, 
working parties told off to put up wire and clear up the trenches. 
The enemy’s artillery was quiet. Front line was practically not shelled 
at all. 

10 AM.—Thirty-eight shrapnel and twelve H.E. on the Kern 
Redoubt. Our artillery retaliated. Work done on reconstructing the 
trenches. Great aerial activity. 

Weather: Fine and warm. Casualties: Eight O.R. wounded. 


PART II. 
REMARKS BY THE 55TH RESERVE INFANTRY REGIMENT. 


1.—The sector held by the regiment was in an exceptionally 
unfavourable position. The trenches could be directly enfiladed the 
whole time from Hébuterne and Fonquevillers. Digging new traverses, 
therefore, afforded no protection. The English enfilading guns fired 
with such accuracy that every round fell actually into the trenches of 
G.5 sector, rendering the line untenable. The infantry assault was 
perceived only when the enfilade fire on the trench was lifted beyond 
the parados, and simultaneously the English bombers appeared on 
the parapet. 

2.—A prisoner stated that it was intended to cut off Gommecourt 
village. The greatest danger, therefore, lay in G.1 and G.5 sectors 
and on the left flank of the Kern Redoubt. When the position was 
taken over, the znd Guard line consisted of a fallen-in trench. 
Although its repair was pushed on by all available means, it was 
only possible to make the actual trench defensible; dug-outs and 
shelters could not be provided. 

3.-—All telephonic communication had already been interrupted by 
the morning and could not be re-established again until the evening. 
Communication with Bucquoy remained intact throughout, and also 
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with the second switch line and the regimental battle-post at Point 147. 
All messages for further forward had to be sent by runner. The wire 
which was run out by the linesmen during the day, under the heaviest 
bombardment, only remained intact for a very short time. All cables, 
which were buried two metres deep, were cut. 

Even the tunnelled dug-outs, which were six metres deep, could 
not keep out the heavy 15-inch shells; they were blown in. It was 
again proved that dug-outs should have at least two exits. This is 
the only way of preserving the occupants from being buried. Long 
dug-out periscopes are required; they proved valuable. 

4.—The wire was unable to withstand the systematic bombard- 
ment. Although all damage caused by the bombardment during the 
day was repaired during the night, after the bombardment of the 
morning of July 1st the wire in front of G.5, fifty metres wide, had 
completely disappeared. 

5.—All the trenches bombarded on July 1st were completely 
flattened out. Only shell-holes remained. 

6.—The English had excellent maps of our trenches. They were 
extremely well-equipped with bridging ladders, equipment for close 
fighting, obstacles, machine-guns and rations, and were well acquainted 
with the use of our hand-grenades. 

7.—Our own barrage fire opened promptly and was very effective. 
The enemy’s barrage frequently failed. 

8.—The maintenance of a supply of rations in dug-outs proved 
of value. 

9.—The replenishment of ammunition and grenades was carried 
out without interruption. More grenade stores are, however, required 
in front line, and the reserve of belts of machine-gun ammunition 
must be still further increased. 


CONCLUSION. 


In order to appreciate fully the efforts of the troops, a few words 
must be said about the enemy. Of the two attacking English divisions 
ten battalions have been identified by men captured and killed :— 


5th and 6th Notts and Derby. 

5th and 6th North Staffords. 

6th South Staffords. 

5th, oth, rath, 14th and 16th London Regiment. 

5th Cheshires (two companies), attached to the 56th Division. 


It should also be mentioned that among the killed was a French 
artilleryman, apparently an observer. 

It must be acknowledged that the equipment and preparation of 
the English attack were magnificent. The assaulting troops were 
amply provided with numerous machine-guns, Lewis guns, trench 
mortars and storming-ladders. The officers were provided with excel- 
lent maps which showed every German trench systematically named 
and gave every detail of our positions. The sketches had been brought 
up to date with all our latest work, and the sectors of attack were 
shown on a very large scale. Special sketches showing the objectives 
of the different units, and also aeroplane photographs, were found 
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among the captured documents. The list of the equipment captured 
gives an idea of the excellent preparations :— 


Prisoners :— 


16 officers. 
251 men. 


Arms and equipment :— 


39 machine-guns (including 29 Lewis guns). 
95 drums of machine-gun ammunition. 
5 machine-gun mountings. 

2 reserve barrels for machine-guns. 

2 shoulder-pieces for machine-guns. 

6 trench mortars. 

1 trench mortar bed. 

g15 rifles and carbines. 

455 bayonets. 

2 revolvers. 

2 light-pistols. 

65 steel helmets. 

150 belts and frogs. 

I pack. 

23 wire-cutters (including one for attachment to rifle). 
10 knobkerries. 

97 spades. 

16 picks. 

6 telephone instruments. 

3 reels of wire. 

1 signal apparatus. 

42 anti-gas apparatus. 

41 gas masks. 

4 gas helmets. 

4 sacks of English equipment. 


Ammunition :— 


11 boxes of S.A. ammunition. 

3,880 loose cartridges. 

44 boxes of machine-gun ammunition. 

6,000 belted rounds of machine-gun ammunition. 
2 sacks of machine-gun ammunition. 

214 rifle grenades. 

381 hand grenades. 

52 trench mortar bombs. 


Our own losses! :— 
Our own losses on July 1st amounted to (not including the 2nd 
Reserve Ulanen Regiment or the 15th Reserve Infantry Regiment) :— 
Killed: 3 officers, 182 men. 
Wounded: 1o officers, 372 men. 
Missing: — officers, 24 men. 
Total: 13 officers, 578 men. 





1 Apparently for the whole of the 2nd Guard Reserve Division, less the units 
mentioned.—TRANSLATOR. 
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Guns destroyed :— 
3 light field howitzers. 
1 field gun (direct hit). 
I g-cm. gun (direct hit). 


Though our losses are regrettable, they must be regarded as small 
when one considers the severity of the fighting. Many casualties were 
avoided by holding the front trenches, exposed to the most intense 
bombardment, with the minimum strength required for defence, and 
in nearly every case the garrison succeeded in leaving the dug-outs 
and manning the parapet at the right moment. 

July 1st terminated in a complete victory for the 2nd Guard 
Reserve Division. Every man in the Division is proud of this result 
and of the success won. The most westerly point of the German line 
on the Western Front remains intact in our hands. Full of confidence, 
the brave troops maintain their watch with the same strength and 
endurance in order to annihilate every fresh attempt on the part of 
the enemy whenever it may come. 


PART III. 
LESSONS FROM THE FIGHTING. 


(By General Freiherr von Siisskind, Commanding 2nd Guard Reserve 
Division.) 
1.—EFFECT OF THE ENEMY’S BOMBARDMENT ON OUR TRENCHES. 


(a) The Obstacle—Even an obstacle consisting of two belts of 
wire, each 30 metres wide, was unable to withstand the intense bom. 
bardment where not concealed from view. In spite of this, wire must 
be considered as an important factor in the defence of a position, as 
it protects the trench garrison from surprise attacks and minor enter- 
prises up to the moment of the last preparatory artillery bombardment 
preceding the assault. It thus enables a considerable reduction to be 
made in trench garrisons, and preserves their defensive power. 

When a new line is being dug or an old line is being repaired 
and the time is short in which work can be done undisturbed by the 
enemy’s fire, it is recommended that the construction of the obstacle 
should be undertaken first of all. The construction of the actual 
trenches is easier to carry out than that of the obstacle when under 
hostile fire. 

The principle must always be borne in mind that the obstacle 
should be concealed as much as possible from the enemy’s view. 
With this object, and also to obtain the greatest possible enfilade 
effect, the trace of the obstacle should not be parallel to that of the 
fire trench. When time and labour are available, the wire must be 
artificially sunk below the ground level. The destruction of the wire 
by the enemy’s artillery is rendered more difficult when the obstacle 
is at least 50 metres in front of the parapet. The destruction of the 
wire cannot then be carried out simultaneously with the bombardment 
of the trenches. It requires a separate expenditure of ammunition 
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and time, the latter being all to the advantage of the defence. One 
condition is necessary, namely, that the whole of the obstacle, from its 
forward to its rear edge, is visible from the parapet. Another method of 
rendering the destruction of the wire more difficult is to construct it 
in two or three belts, with about 15 metres of intervening space 
between each. 

In order that the wire may be repaired as far as possible during 
the pauses in the artillery preparation, it is necessary that materials 
for repair (e.g., rolls of barbed wire, chevaux de frise, loose wire for 
joining up broken ends, and wire-cutters), should be distributed along 
the whole front in small trench dumps. 

(b) Traverses must be 10 metres thick, in order to withstand the 
effect of heavy calibre shells and mortar bombs. 

(c) Sentry-posts are of the very greatest importance. They 
should be of concrete and cannot be made sufficiently strong. When 
constructed in any other manner they are simply swept away. Con- 
crete recesses dug deep into the parapet, from which the sentry can 
observe with a periscope, are recommended. ‘These, however, can 
seldom be made in the front trench under the enemy’s fire. Splinter- 
proof sentry-posts can, however, be constructed in pioneer parks. 
These should also afford protection against splinters from the rear, 
and should have good broad observation slits. Sentry-posts of this 
description can be quickly dug in. 

If the sentry-posts are destroyed by the intense bombardment, 
observation must be carried out from the dug-out entrances by means 
of long trench periscopes. A large reserve of spare mirrors for these 
periscopes is necessary. 

(d) Dug-outs.—The deep, tunnelled dug-outs, with 5 or 6 metres 
of earth covering, were only destroyed when they had been struck by 
several direct hits of the heaviest calibre. In many cases, both dug- 
out entrances were blown in. It is recommended that several dug- 
outs should be joined up by underground galleries. The heavy aerial 
torpedoes, which penetrate a long way before exploding, cause great 
damage to dug-outs. All mining frames must be strongly reinforced 
with props. In the trenches further back the dug-outs should be made 
7 or 8 metres deep. The steps should be so constructed that there 
is at least 1.1 metres of earth above the first frame. 

In the good dug-outs existing in the position the troops were 
able to endure the seven days’ artillery bombardment without deprecia- 
tion of their fighting power and to meet the infantry assault with 
vigour and energy. In chalk soil particular attention must be paid 
to the concealment of every shovelful of excavated chalk. Otherwise, 
aeroplanes flying low can at once mark down every dug-out. It is no 
use concealing them later on; this, in fact, only shows the enemy that 
the excavation is complete and that the dug-outs are in use. 

It is desirable that at least every Company Commander should 
have an aeroplane photograph of his own trenches in order to see for 
himself the weak points in their construction. 

(e) The work done in digging-in battery positions has been of 
the greatest value. Especially good were the splinter-proof gun 
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emplacements, as is proved by the small losses of the artillery in 
personnel and matériel. The use of timber frames, previously 
prepared in the pioneer park out of strong beams, made it possible to 
construct a gun emplacement in one night. This strong framework 
made possible subsequent reinforcement of the cover above and at the 
sides, according to the time and material available. The necessary 
lateral traverse for the guns was allowed for in every case. 


Communication Trenches.—The communication trenches have 
proved suitable for the passage of runners as well as for the replenish- 
ment of ammunition and supplies, even when they were exposed to 
barrage fire. In constructing the communication trenches attention 
must be paid, as a first principle, to avoid straight lines exposed to 
enfilade fire; otherwise, they must be provided with strong traverses. 
In order that they may be always passable, they must be provided 
with numerous deep sump-pits, which must be dug at the time of the 
original construction of the trench, and must be maintained by means 
of trench wardens permanently told off to them, who are responsible 
for keeping the sump-pits clear of mud. In general, there should be 
one man told off to look after between 4 and 6 kilometres of trench. 
Trenches should be at least 2 metres deep. A width of 1 metre floor 
and 1.8 metres surface measurement is preferable to smaller dimen- 
sions. Traffic is easier and the trench still remains passable even 
when knocked about by shell fire, and passing places are not so 
necessary. Numerous sortie-steps are necessary on both sides. 


2.—LESSONS FROM THE ENEMyY’sS INFANTRY ASSAULT. 


(a) According to prisoners’ statements, our artillery barrage was 
extremely effective; but in spite of it the enemy appears to have been 
able to pass round the northern limits of the barrage, near X2. The 
lateral limits of the barrage must, therefore, not be too abrupt. 


(b) Machine-Guns.—All the prisoners were unanimous in recog- 
nizing the moral and actual effect of our machine-guns. In order not 
to betray to the enemy their final emplacements, it is necessary to 
change their positions frequently. At ordinary times, fire should not 
be opened from the emplacements which are intended to repel an 
assault. An accumulation of machine-guns in the front line is to be 
avoided. Every opportunity should be seized for obtaining overhead 
and enfilade fire from positions further back. All positions suitable 
for this purpose are to be carefully reconnoitred beforehand and shown 
on a map, together with their principal arcs of fire and ranges. 


(c) Alarm Signals of every kind have, in the main, proved useless 
in the din of battle. Men must be roused by special parties told off 
to run along the trench and give the alarm. Loud and shrill auto- 
matic syrens and large, easily-handled bells are best suited for gas 
alarms. 

(@) Rifles, knobkerries, ammunition, hand-grenades, and 
entrenching tools must be ready to hand in the dug-outs. Ammuni- 
tion and grenade stores must be provided in every company and 
sector dug-out in underground depéts. On no account should an 
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excessive number of grenades be stored in one place. Each regiment 
must have a reserve of 2,000 grenades available in its pioneer park. 
A part of this reserve should also be kept in dumps in the interme- 
diate position. The reserve of 8,000 grenades laid down for every 
regimental sector is sufficient so long as the supply can be replenished 
from the divisional reserve during the battle when the grenade stores 
in the front line have been blown in. 

(e) The enemy’s aeroplanes had a most disturbing effect during 
the preparatory period as well as during the actual attack. In the 
attack each sector had an aeroplane told off to it. These airmen had 
already carried out preliminary reconnaissances. They gave the direc- 
tion to the attacking troops, gave them warning against surprise, and 
in one case—in sector X—attacked with flechettes the reserves coming 
up from the fourth line trench. 

During the preparatory period the trench garrison must be afforded 
more protection against enemy aeroplanes. Light, mobile anti-aircraft 
guns must be provided, which can change position after every series, 
and can be used from the trenches without special previous arrange- 
ments. Anti-aircraft guns which are permanently dug in soon attract 
hostile artillery fire, are put out of action, and do more harm than 
good to the infantry. During the attack, this protection should be 
provided by battleplane squadrons. 

(f) Protection against Gas.—The experiences gained with regard 
to protection against gas are contained in a separate report. From 
a tactical point of view, the enemy appears to have made various gas 
and smoke attacks during the preparatory period, with the following 
objects :— 

1. To tire out our watchfulness. 

2. To use up our anti-gas equipment. 

3. To draw our artillery fire in order to mark down the exact 
limits of our barrage; and 

4. To cause us unnecessary ammunition expenditure. 

During the assault, he endeavoured to form a screen with smoke 
bombs in front of our trench to cover his passage through the remains 
of our wire and penetrate into our trenches. 

(g) Reserves—If the switch and intermediate lines cannot be 
permanently used for accommodating the sector reserves on account 
of insufficient dug-outs, it is recommended that reserves should be 
sent forward as soon as the imminence of an attack is recognized by 
the intense bombardment on the front trench. In this sector of the 
front, the reserves can reach the intermediate position without loss. 
They are then ready to reinforce any point where the hostile attack 
may have penetrated. The counter-stroke, however, must be made 
immediately, in order to allow no time to the enemy, tired out with 
the assault and unacquainted with our trench system, to reorganize, 
get his bearings, bring up his machine-guns, and consolidate the 
position gained. 

(h) Regimental Command Posts.—The regimental command post 
is best situated in or near the intermediate line into which all the 
communication trenches to the front debouch. 
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The regimental commander should be here close to his reserves. 
Even when telephonic communication from here to the battalion 
command posts further forward has been cut, rapid communi- 
cation with the front by means of runners is still possible. The 
telephone lines from the intermediate position to the rear are only 
exposed to the danger of chance hits, and breaks here can be more 
easily mended. Alternative means of communication rearward must, 
however, also be arranged for by means of runners and cyclists. In 
the same way, the command post of higher formations must be 
prepared to send forward orderly officers in the event of the telephone 
lines being cut. 


3-—REPLENISHMENT OF AMMUNITION AND GRENADES. 


The replenishment of ammunition and grenades took place, even 
on July 1st, without interruption. 

Artillery Ammunition.—Taking advantage of the fact that during 
the morning the enemy’s batteries paid little attention to the ground 
in rear, the replenishment of ammunition was begun as early as 10.30 
a.m.; and, in spite of being in full view, was carried out without 
casualties and in accordance with the pre-arranged plan. Not one of 
the batteries of all the different calibres ran the least danger of exhaust- 
ing its ammunition supply. Artillery group commanders exercised 
their authority in the most exemplary manner in controlling the 
ammunition expenditure, so that the proper quantity of ammunition 
was used at the right times. 

Infaniry Ammunition.—The quantity of small arms ammunition 
in the ammunition recesses in front line was in excess of the demand. 

On the other hand, as regards machine-guns, the necessity was 
shown for the provision of a far larger supply of belted machine-gun 
ammunition than at present laid down (twenty belts for each machine- 
gun, and, in addition, a reserve of 200 belts with the machine-gun 
company). 

Hand-grenades and “ Priester’’ Grenades.—These were brought 
up as far as Rettemoy Farm by motor lorry on several occasions. 


4.— RATIONS. 

Rations were dumped in front line on the following system : Three 
ration dumps in each sector, each dump containing 2,000 rations, 
besides ample supplies of chocolate and mineral water. This system 
proved of great value, as the troops in front line were thus assured 
good and sufficient food even when the rations could not be brought 
up from the rear. In consequence, their resolute and confident state 
of mind was maintained throughout. 


5.— TELEPHONES. 

As far back as eight kilometres behind the front all lines must 
be buried to a depth of at least two metres, when possible. 

When the cable trench is being dug, care must be taken that 
during and after its construction it is concealed at once from either 
direct or aeroplane observation by the enemy (concealed with turf, 
brushwood, etc.). This precaution is of particular importance in the 
neighbourhood of telephone exchanges. Points which are likely to be 
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kept under heavy fire during an attack are to be avoided, e.g., gun- 
positions, cross-roads, etc. 

Advantage must be taken of the ground to lay the line in dead 
ground and behind banks and to avoid the crests of ridges. The 
provision of lamp-signalling has again proved of value. 


CONCLUSION. 

The most important preparation for successfully repelling an 
attack consists in fostering and constantly maintaining a healthy and 
active offensive spirit among the troops. 

By careful instruction in all methods of close fighting, each 
individual man must be trained to feel and know himself superior to 
the enemy, in order that the penetration into our position of a hostile 
attack must involve its annihilation. 

The united efforts and energies of the troops holding a defensive 
position in face of the enemy must be devoted io preparation for the 
final victory. No opportunity must be missed of causing the enemy 
casualties when at work, especially by wary, alert and boldly-led 
patrols, and by artillery and machine-gun fire. 

It is not a question of merely repelling the enemy’s attack; the 
object should be to annihilate him. 

(Signed) FREIHERR VON SUSSKIND. 


APPENDIX A. 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE 55TH RES. INFANTRY REGIMENT ON JULY IST. 


















































| G. Lert (2np Barrazion.) .G, Rieut (lst Barraion.) 
i Sector Commander : | Sector Commander : 
i Captain Minck. | Major V. Bothmer. 
i}- = — | ‘ fe ak EE SEE eee ee 
| G. 5. 44 | 463 | @2 | G. 1. 
Front Line— | Rth Coy. 6th Coy. | 5th Coy. || 3rd C oy. 4th Coy. 
|| 170 Rifles. | 134 Rifles. | 171 Rifles. || 137 Rifles. | 126 Rifles. 
|| 3 M.G’s, | IMG | 2M.Q'’s, 2 M.G’s. 
bthotal 
Close Support— | 8th Coy. | 6th Coy. | 5th Coy. || 3rd Coy. | 4th Coy. 
26 Rifles. | 1M.G. || 12 Rifles. 18 Rifles, 
Kern Redoubt— || Tth Coy. Inf. Pioneer Coy. | Ist Coy. 2nd Coy. 
|| 158 Rifles. 150 Rifles. | 159 Rifles. 90 Rifles, 
| 2M.GQ’s, | 1M.G. 
Ist Switch Line— i 10th Coy. 2nd Coy. 
| 62 Rifles. | 6? Rifles. 
Qnd Switch Line— 10th Coy. 
aol aes | orem he PESOS Tan We ee | 100 Rifles. 
Intermediate Line— } 1 M.G. | 





| 9th and 12th Coys. in Brigade Reserve. 
HT llth Coy., Regimental Reserve. 
| In Bucquoy, 14 M.G’s. and remainder of Inf. Pioneer Coy. 


Resting— 








Thus the front line was held with 738 rifles and 8 M.G’s., with 56 rifles and 1 M.G. in 


close support. 
The Kern Redoubt was held with 557 rifles and 3 M.G’s. 
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APPENDIX B. 


CASUALTIES OF THE 55TH RES. INFANTRY REGIMENT FOR THE PERIOD 
JUNE 24TH TO JULY 2ND, 1916. 





























Officers. HT Other ranks. 
Date. | | em 
Killed. | Wounded. Missing. | Killed. Wounded | Missing. 
+i | 
24th June, 1916 _ —- | — | 2 | - 
25th ” — — Boia | l lt } me 
th  ,, he bie re Fag eee pe 
27th x — — ~ 3 | 4 | bases 
28th — — a — 3 — 
29th °° — —_— — — 4 | end 
30th es — a a 1 BI _ 
lst July, 1916 1 5 — | 100 | @ | & 
2nd ” a — ee t — | 8 | _ 
Total ... 1 | 5 i 6115 | 296 38 
Ce eT 
6 | 449 














DETAIL OF OFFICER CASUALTIES :— 
Killed : Offizier-Stellvertreter Ridder, 7th Company, shell- 
splinter, head. 
Wounded: 2nd Lieut. Kaiser, 1oth Company, sprain, left 
ankle. 
Sergt.-Major-Lieut. Backenecker, 7th Company, 
bayonet wound, arm. 
Offizier-Stellvertreter Hau, 9th Company, rifle- 
bullet, neck and chest. 
Offizier-Stellvertreter Besecke, 1oth Company, 
shell-splinter, arm. 
Offizier-Stellvertreter Wortmann, 4th Company, 
shell-splinter, arm. 


MISSING (OTHER RANKS) :— 


7th Company .... _ — _ 14 
8th Company .... ee is rae 22 
11th Company _... bien re vite 2 

Total ... ve ee 38 
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y APPENDIX C. 


AMMUNITION EXPENDITURE DURING THE PERIOD JUNE 24TH—JULY IST, 
1916, BY THE ARTILLERY OF THE 2ND GUARD REs. DIVISION. 


| 60 Field Guns and Hows, | 





20 Heavy Guns and Hows. 



































S etay's ' | 
Ss ov past hoe 2 is 
o | £ | om = f= ; we O ° 
5 | § Bini Pet] a lee 
Date. So. | : cs) =a See © 4 
oF sai gx Soi | Way ro 1 Soi 
Oo | = 3) 3 z 3S 
ae - a | 8 g s | 86 
tee: ° | 6 2 3 At 
A) on -” | wo 3 ov 
4 ™ fe 
ee - * a | { | 
24th June... ie 528 | 223 | 211 | 8 80 138 42 17 
25th ,, - 1,105 313 | 452 | 214 173 357 154 102 
th , ... 3,806} 621] 651 || 385 79 953 74 67 
27th ,, was we = 4,518 | 468 | 208 70 152 664 260 68 
8th ,, .. «| 664/ 210] 173 om 38 404 39 32 
29th ,, ei re 751 69 | 108 || 126 141 247 67 6 
30th ,, 548 90 | — | one 31 25 52 «= 
Ist July = ..._~—...,:1,683 | 4,429, 2,070) 609 481 | 2,821 258 252 
Total .. 23,603 | 6,423 3,873 1,412| 1,175 | 5,609 946 544 


APPENDIX D. 


CONDITION OF THE TRENCHES ON JULY 2ND, 1916, AFTER THE BOMBARD- 
MENT WHICH BEGAN ON JUNE 24TH. (See Sketch 5.) 


G. Ricut SEcTorR. 


Front Line.—From the middle of the right flank platoon at Pilier 
Trench to Kracken Weg the trenches were completely destroyed and 
flattened out. 

The wire opposite Pilier Farm was entirely destroyed. In spite 
of this the trench is still defensible in case of emergency. 

Two dug-outs in G.1 and one in G.2 have been blown in; they 
will be habitable in about five days’ time. 

The sentry-posts are mostly destroyed. There is a lack of concrete 
look-out posts. 

and Line.—G.1 destroyed between Heyse Trench and Cochen- 
hausen Trench, including the dug-out entrances. 

The wire on the right of Stéssel Trench completely destroyed 
(trench mortars at close range). The trench is no longer capable of 
defence, and the same applies to the left part of Cochenhausen Trench 
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which adjoins it. Minenwerfer Trench, between Cochenhausen Trench 
and Glassner Weg, in fairly good condition. 

3rd Line (Kern Redoubt).—Knocked to pieces between Stdssel 
Trench and Cochenhausen Trench; only one dug-out still habitable. 
Very badly knocked about from Cochenhausen Trench to Radfahrer 
Trench (enormous shell-craters). One dug-out destroyed by a 15-inch 
shell. 

The wire completely destroyed in places. 

Right flank of the Kern Redoubt (Helmut Trench) still in good 
condition. 

Communication Trenches.—Stiéssel Trench completely destroyed 
(15-inch shells). 

Cochenhausen Trench fairly good as far as Gommecourt Chateau, 
and then very badly damaged. From Minenwerfer Trench onward 
it is passable on emergency. 

Radfahrer Trench (inside the Kern Redoubt) blown in at eight 
places by shells of the heaviest calibre. 

Glassner Trench very badly damaged and blocked at many points 
by tree-trunks, but capable of defence in places. 

Jakob’s Leiter impassable. 


G. Lert SECTOR. 


Front Line G.3.—Badly damaged in parts as far as north-west 
corner, and partly flattened out up to Kaiser-Eiche; the trench is a 
row of shell-holes, connected up by short lengths of trench. Three 
dug-out entrances damaged, three dug-out roofs also damaged. 

The wire has been badly damaged in front of the whole sector. 


Front Line G.4.—This sector has suffered comparatively little 
damage. The left flank is, however, only defensible on emergency. 
As the parapet and traverses have been mostly blown in, the only 
cover is afforded by shell-craters. 

Wire very badly damaged; in many places non-existent. 

The dug-outs are still habitable, but a lot of work will be necessary 
to repair the entrances. 

G. 5, including Hauser and Siid Trenches.—All trenches and wire 
completely open to assault. Goltz Trench entirely blown to pieces. 
Dug-out entrances blown in. Will require about four weeks to repair 
the damage. 

Heimburg, Richers and Engel Trenches blocked by heavy trunks 
and branches. 

Left of Kern Redoubt: Capable of defence, but much clearing-up 
work required. 

Second guard line badly damaged between Kern Redoubt and 
switch line by numerous direct hits. 

Radfahrer Trench between Kern Redoubt and the 2nd switch line 
destroyed by several direct hits. The position of this trench in the 
hollow has resulted in water continually collecting there. It is thus 
hardly passable and requires rebuilding. 
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1st Switch Line.—Badly damaged by shells of all calibres, but 
still capable of defence. 

and Switch Line.—Less badly damaged and passable throughout. 
The dug-outs in the rst and 2nd switch lines are still habitable. 

The intermediate line was not badly shelled, nor were Hébuterne 
Trench nor the network of trenches round Hill 147. 


APPENDIX E. 
MEDICAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


1. Preparations.—As it was known that the enemy intended to 
attack in force, especially against Gommecourt, the necessary medical 
arrangements were made on a large scale. Orders were given for the 
large dressing-station dug-out ‘‘A’’ (see Sketch No. 4) to be manned 
by three Medical Officers, and the dressing-station dug-out ‘‘B”’ 
with one Medical Officer and the necessary medical personnel. Dress- 
ings and medical stores in ample quantity were available, as well as 
three wheeled stretchers. Dug-out ‘‘ B’’ was only used as a passing- 
through post owing to its being difficult of access, and dug-out ‘‘A”’ 
was arranged to hold about thirty lying and fifty to sixty sitting-up 
cases, even for several days. Large quantities of rations were also 
accumulated, and eventually nine stretchers were available for every 
company. 

2. Procedure during the Battle-—On June 25th, 1916, the enemy’s 
heavy bombardment commenced. At the beginning, the losses in the 
regiment were small, but became more numerous towards the end of 
the week under the ever-increasing intensity of the artillery bom- 
bardment. 

In the early morning of July rst the enemy’s assault took place, 
preceded by an intense bombardment of Gommecourt during the 
previous day and night. The medical service was carried out under 
great difficulties owing to the fact that on the morning of July rst 
the battalion headquarters, with its numerous orderlies, had to take 
refuge in dug-out A, as the neighbouring battalion command-post had 
been destroyed by the bombardment with heavy-calibre shells. The 
dressing-station dug-out also suffered from the heavy artillery fire. 
The.upper vaulted cellar had to be evacuated as several direct hits 
blocked the entrance and threatened to blow in the cellar. The 
dressing-station and the recesses of the dug-out were reinforced by 
stronger props during the intense bombardment, and it was owing to 
this precaution that the dressing-station dug-out was not blown in. 

During the two days and nights of the actual fighting the greatest 
calls were made on the devoted efforts of the Medical Officers. In 
spite of all difficulties, however, the numerous wounded were success- 
fully treated owing to the previously-arranged distribution of duties. 

The wounded cases brought in under heavy fire by the regimental 
stretcher-bearers were at once examined. The slight cases, during 
pauses in the fighting, were marched at once in small parties, under 
the command of the senior, to Essarts; the more severe cases were 
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immediately accommodated on stretchers and then had to be evacu- 
ated, mostly by the efforts of the troops themselves, as it was at first 
impossible for the medical personnel to provide the necessary 
stretchers. Later on, the medical company was able to carry out 
unaided the evacuation of the wounded in exemplary manner. Besides 
treating the men of the 55th Reserve Regiment, medical attention was 
given in dressing-station ‘‘A’’ to the men of other units, especially 
pioneers, trench mortar companies, etc., and also to English prisoners. 
The exact number of cases treated cannot be reported as, unfortunately, 
some of the lists made out were burnt. No report on gas attacks can 
be rendered; probably only smoke bombs were used. 


3. Deductions and Proposals——The preparatory measures taken 
in the regiment, especially with regard to the improvising of stretchers 
and the preparation of dressings, etc., proved very effective. Special 
emphasis must be laid on the ample provision of rations and mineral 
water. The painting of the walls of the dug-outs with a mixture of 
whitewash, and carbide, left over from acetylene lamps, was very 
effective. The appearance of the place was by this means made very 
comfortable and pleasant. Refuse and excreta were got rid of in the 
most cleanly manner, and properly disinfected latrine buckets and 
urine tubs had been prepared. Stretchers improvised out of straw 
socks proved of great value. 


(Signed) Dr. BRUMMUND, 
Regimental Medical Officer. 


NOTE BY THE DIVISIONAL COMMANDER. 


During the fighting on July rst, 739 wounded cases passed 
through the Main Dressing-station (Hauptverbandplatz) at Courcelles, 
including 87 belonging to the 52nd Division, and 157 English wounded. 

Those who could walk were collected in the Medical Company’s 
dug-out in Bucquoy and forwarded to the Main Dressing-station by 
trench tramway. The wounded who could not walk were transported 
in ambulances from Essarts to the Main Dressing-station. 

All wounded were evacuated from the Main-Dressing-station to 
the 45th Field Hospital at Vaulx-Vraucourt and to the 17th Field 
Hospital at Fremicourt in the ambulance wagons of the Medical 
Company and in the wagons specially provided. On account of the 
long distance to the Ambulance Section (Krankentransport-A bteilung) 
at Vélu, intermediate rest-stations were arranged at Mory and Ervillers 
to accommodate 200 cases in all. 
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A LETTER FROM FRANCE. 





DEAR FRIEND,—You want to know something about my particular 
war-work; but I have nothing specially interesting to tell you, as the 
only thing I have done, is to take up night service in a small railway 
station, twice a week. But, as the greater part of the French Army 
has passed through that small insignificant railway station, I have had 
the great privilege to see our soldiers from all parts of the country 
going to the front, or coming back wounded, and you will understand 
what it means, and what I have witnessed of simple heroism, of stoic 
acceptance of the worst. 

X. (a name I hardly knew before the war) is a small, country- 
like railway station in the midst of a forest, near a river. Since the war 
X. is nearly historical, it is militarisé, a cantonment has been built 
at the edge of the forest; near the small buffet the commandant and his 
staff have their headquarters, and the Red Cross has been allowed to 
start a cantine on the platform. 

It was only a very small cantine at first; the wife of the station- 
master brought from her farm a few eggs and a jug of milk for the 
first wounded soldiers and the first refugees, and several ladies helped 
now and then. 

Then came the first blow: the advance of the enemy on our 
Capital and the terrible rush of refugees and the wounded soldiers 
sent hurriedly in the luggage vans. Those were terrible days, so 
unprepared were we all for such a state of things! 

But in October, 1914, after la Victoire de la Marne, everybody 
thought of organizing what was necessary ; since that date, night and day, 
our cantine has been open, the fire below the enormous bassines de café 
has never been extinguished. Eight équipes of volunteers have been 
formed, four for the day-time, four for the night; our night service 
is from 6 p-m. to 8 a.m. next morning; every fourth night we are on 
duty. We are allowed to collect money in the passenger trains, as we 
do not receive any official help. More than twenty trains pass through 
during our night service. As soon as the train stops there is a rush 
of ladies in white (we are five), two elderly gentlemen, volunteers in 
our équipe, open and shut the doors, and we begin to ask (it was hard 
at first to get used to begging) :— 

‘* Pour nos soldats, s’il vous plait!’’ and the sous and the francs 
soon fill our begging-bowls of various shapes. One lady has a funnel, 
another an embroidered purse; I have a Turkish coffee-pot, the 
handle being most useful to reach the travellers seated in the corners 
of the compartment. 

The gentlemen who pass every morning, going to business, know 
us well now; we each have our compartments with our habitués, the 
inform themselves of what we have done and seen in the night. e 
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often get a basket of fruit, newspapers for the soldiers, and flowers for 
us, besides the usual pennies. If we come and beg under the pouring 
rain our habitués are quite concerned and more generous. 

Each train has got for us, now, a distinct personality, and we call 
them by a nickname; “‘ le train de 7 Heures 4 du matin” is called “‘ le 
train des bons clients’’; another one, in the evening, is the 
‘‘Grumblers’ train,’’ because they often have difficulties in finding 
their coins; but I must say we never had to mention one—“‘ le train 
des avares,’’ and it is wonderful the way even the poorest people in 
the third-class prepare their money beforehand, and are quite offended 
if, the trains being sometimes very full, we don’t have the time to 
come to their compartment, and we are not the only ‘‘ beggars’’ on 
the line. 

So great was our begging zeal in the beginning of the war, we 
used to wake up roughly the unfortunate travellers at any time of the 
night. So great was the generosity of the public, that we used to 
collect 150 francs during our night service. But regulations had to be 
made for our cantine: forbidden to wake up the travellers between 
12 p.m. and 6 a.m.; forbidden to go into the compartments because 
several ladies, not having had time to get up had to stay in the train 
and travel malgré elles; forbidden to go to the trains which only stop 
two minutes, on account of accidents. The engines, which terrified 
us in the beginning, had soon become quite familiar, like a tamed 
monster, and our fearlessness might have been the cause of accidents. 

So with all those ‘‘ forbiddens’’’ our receipts rapidly diminished. 

What does the travellers’ generosity allow us to give to every 
soldier? Coffee, broth, bread, butter, pate, cigarettes, and medicines 
and dressings of all kinds. 

Our cantine soon became known in our army; those who had been 
nursed and fed told their comrades: ‘‘ When you pass through X., 
ouvre l’eil, mon vieux!’”’ 

So, as soon as a train stops, all the uniforms in it lean out of the 
window, calling us by different names: ‘‘ Venez, ma petite dame!”’’ 
““ Hé, la patronne !’’ all sorts of friendly names that have taken the 
place of the timid and respectful ‘‘ Ma seur’’ we used to hear in the 
beginning of the war, when they took us for ‘‘ nuns ”’ on account of 
our white veils. We have customers of all sorts; some pass regularly : 
“‘les convoyeurs,” elderly soldiers travelling to and fro, with the 
munition trains; those whose mission is to accompany the prisoners, 
etc., etc. Most of them we never see a second time. They wait for 
their train sometimes a few hours on our platform; we see their lonely 
silhouettes going to and fro in the dim light, or their groups clustered 
round a bench, some lying on the ground, tired, their heads on their 
haversacks. They have just left their friends; they feel sad 
in the darkness of a winter’s night, in that ghastly-looking 
railway station. A glass of coffee does them good; the cigarettes 
make them talkative; a post-card of the cantine and a pencil allows 
them to write to their families, and then they open their hearts. We have 
to look and admire the photos of the wife and children, hear the stories 
of the regretted farm, the beauties of the miner’s life, etc., etc.; when, 
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after two or three hours, their train is signalled, they leave us, quite 
comforted, feeling they have left in X. a famille d’adoption. 

And thus passes the night; we can rarely sit down quietly for 
half an hour round the lamp of the cantine, in the small and ugly 
shelter where we take our picnic-like supper towards midnight, with 
an army of half-tamed mice dancing round, and the wind of the forest 
howling outside, which gives us the impression, sometimes, of being 
in a small boat, the incessant roar of the trains being the noise :of 
the waves. In summer we put our steamer-chairs along the platform and 
imagine we are on a beach; under the moonlight the damp _ race- 
course between the station and the forest is like a lake, full of the 
white foam of the mist, and the sky is rather fantastic with the lights of 
the aeroplanes, the falling stars, and the searchlights of the town. 

Now and then a guard comes, swinging his lantern, to announce 
a few detachments going to the front; the trains sometimes only stop 
a few minutes. We rush with our baskets and heavy jugs, cheered by 
the soldiers as if we came to rescue them, and it is not an easy task 
to fill rapidly the hungry ‘‘ quarts’’ handed through the compart- 
ment windows. Our most important work is the trains de blessés; 
we get a telegram an hour or less before the train arrives, telling us 
the number of wounded soldiers. We hurriedly cut the big loaves 
with a kind of small guillotine; one lady butters the slices, the other 
counts them and puts them in the five baskets, and we wait along the 
platform, the pockets of our aprons swollen with cigarettes, with the jugs 
of boiling coffee, broth, and milk around us, thankful when it does 
not rain, or snow! 

{ shall never forget my impressions when I first saw a train full 
of wounded soldiers; the red light of the engine coming along, slowly, 
slowly, so that the stopping should not be too rough for all the 
suffering bodies inside. 

Such gratitude filled our hearts, and we realized what war meant. 
We forgot our jugs and baskets and everything and wanted to thank 
them all, and to know where they came from, etc., etc. But we had 
to hurry on, help the worst wounded ones to drink, count the pieces 
of bread for each compartment, take their letters, fetch a few dressings 
for the doctor, etc., etc. Though the night was cool, we were quite 
warm when it was all over. 

Now we are used to our work and get it done rapidly, helped by 
the soldiers themselves, who, knowing the cantine, prepare their 
‘quart’ on the floor, before the door, helped also by the infirmiers 
of the train. So we have time to talk to the soldiers, to write a few 
post-cards for them, etc., etc. Sometimes, perchance, I came across a 
Parisian soldier, and, when I tell him I go back to town next morn- 
ing, I see an unspoken prayer in his eyes. 

‘* Shall I go and tell your family I saw you?’”’ 

‘* Please, do; and tell them my wound is not dangerous.” 

And often, next morning, with a few lines from the soldier, we 
have entered an unknown home in Grenelle or Montmartre, and 
seen a young wife seated on a chair near the bed where she had not 
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rested for the whole night, too anxious to sleep; or an old mother, 
sweeping the floor, with her thoughts elsewhere. 

They cry with joy on hearing that their soldier, who had not 
written for several days is alive and only slightly wounded; and they 
look at us as if in the folds of our cloak something had remained 
of the miraculous meeting of the night. ‘‘ So you have seen him, last 
night, Mademoiselle? How lucky you are!”’ 

The trains de blessés contain from 150 to 500 men, it depends 
whether it is a train for slightly wounded men (they travel seated and 
are more numerous) or for grands blessés. Those trains are like real 
hospitals, the soldiers all lying down on suspended brancards. We 
know the trains by their numbers when they belong to the State, or 
by their names when they are given by a town of France, a public 
school, a lady, or a friendly foreign country, for it is painted on the 
doors. At first they had big red crosses on the roof, so that the 
German aeroplanes might not throw bombs on them; but that pre- 
caution did more harm than good, and we sometimes saw the trace of 
the bombs on the cars, and heard of a soldier having been wounded 
for the second time in the train, when he thought himself at last safe 
and quiet. 

We also have to provide for the troop trains. We never know 
exactly when they may pass; but the stationmaster tells us there may 
be a detachment of 2,000 men between midnight and 4 o’clock in the 
morning. 

The first troop trains have left us an unforgetable impression. All 
along the road, from west or south, to X., the girls in all the stations 
had given branches and flowers to the soldiers. The black train com- 
pletely disappeared under green foliage. A troop train going to the 
front was something triumphant. The soldiers had drawn with chalk 
on the doors of their compartments all sorts of caricatures and written 
things that made us smile in those days of unconsciousness: 
‘“ Express pour Berlin.’? We did not guess, then, how long and hard 
that road would be. 

When we have finished our distributions, thanks come pouring out 
of all the compartments : 

‘‘ We shall never forget X.”’ 

‘* 1 do hope I'll pass through here when I’m wounded.”’ 

‘‘ The place is good; we’ll send you customers! ”’ 

‘“ We'll fight better for remembering you stand awake on account 
of us.”’ 

And if the band of the regiment is in the train, we are gratified by 
a concert, and the travellers of the other trains passing by look with 
astonishment at that aubade improvisée; the red light of the rising 
sun makes the smoke of the engines look quite blue, and illuminates 
our white uniforms (very much spoiled by a long night’s work); the 
whole scene is strange and unexpected, and perhaps the travellers will 
imagine after a few hours’ sleep that they have dreamed it all. 

When the train starts we run to the end of the platform and wave 
our handkerchiefs until it has disappeared, hiding the horrible impres- 
sion we always have experienced: that many of those men will never 
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come home, or will pass through X. in a few days severely wounded. 
And they look at us, as one may look at the last civilians, the last 
women they will see before they go into the fournaise; many lean out 
of the window and send us a kiss, and cry out: ‘‘ Oh! why don’t 
you come with us? ”’ 

It soon occurred to us that giving only to eat and drink was not 
sufficient; we collected linen and socks, and I don’t know how many 
thousands of men we have dressed clean from head to foot; and they 
were glad to throw away their linen, so hardened by the mud of the 
trenches that it looked like brown cardboard. 

In winter we have distributed miles of knitted scarves, mountains 
of woollen gloves, etc., etc. We give them also looking-glasses; the 
wounded soldiers stare anxiously and curiously at their reflection, as 
if they saw a new face for the first time, and they tell us it will keep 
them busy during the long journey to the hospital in a remote town 
of Brittany. 

In summer we have towels and soap for those who have a wash 
under the pump on the platform; and it soon got known that in the 
cantine of X. a soldier might ask for anything and that he would get 
it; and they used to amuse themselves to ask for the most unusual 
things; if we did not have them at hand we would take their military 
address and send them on. 

We have been asked for musical instruments; for a special flag 
with a certain device (the design of a detachment of cyclists) ; for a foot- 
ball, etc., etc. We have been asked for war godmothers by the poor 
chaps des régions envahies, but it was the most difficult thing to supply, 
as everybody around us has already several filleuls. They all write to 
us, and we have a livre d’or with all the letters; that huge couwvrier 
is labelled thus: ‘‘ Mesdames de la 1° équipe de nuit, Cantine 
Militaire, X.’’ 

Sometimes the letter is specially addressed to one of us; so in the 
place of our names, which they do not know, there is a sentence: ‘‘ To 
the lady who gave me a red rose ’’; ‘* To the lady with the black eyes,”’ 
etc., etc. 

We are greatly helped now by different auvres, and we are no 
longer anxious about the financial situation of the cantine as we used 
to be in the beginning. There is Le Goutte de Café, which gives us 
mostly coffee, liquorice wood, etc., etc.; L’ouvroir de Saint-Ouen, which 
provides us with all the shirts and drawers we need; L’ouvroir of 
our collége (Lycée Moliére), which gives us the woollen garments. 
‘The American Fund for French Wounded,” which sends dressings 
and socks; ‘‘The American Relief Clearing House,’ etc., etc. 
Generous people have each adopted a speciality : a grocer gives us the 
chocolate; an Indian Prince the condensed milk, etc., etc. 

Then there is also L’Union Nationale des Cheminots, which has a 
rich syndicate. They, first of all, had a certain suspicion against us, 
fearing these distributions of coffee to the soldiers would cause disorder 
in the station and hinder them in their work. We had to put up with 
their bad humour, and a few remarks showed the contempt of the 
Socialist for our white uniform, of the workmen for the bourgeoise, 
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‘““who would never continue that work very long.’ But now we are 
the best of friends, and their syndicate has voted to give us 500 francs 
a month. Our dispensary has been of great use to them, the 
employees meeting daily with small accidents in the rush of trains; and 
they are all of great help to us: lighting our lamp, giving us a heated 
brick when our stove goes out during the bad winter nights, etc., etc. 
We treat them as soldiers, never forgetting the marvellous attitude of 
the engine drivers, who, during the mobilization, did not leave their 
engine for sixty hours sometimes. We are happy in the lonely hours, 
when we stroll along the platform trying to get warm or to keep our 
eyes open, to receive a friendly greeting from an employee. 

Of all the things we give the soldiers, clean handkerchiefs and 
flowers are those they prefer. At first we gave new handkerchiefs to all 
the men passing through the cantine, but it was too ‘‘ extravagant,’’ so 
we Started l’échange du mouchoir; we asked them to throw their dirty 
ones in exchange for our clean ones. That arrangement was soon 
adopted by the infirmiers of the trains de blessés. As soon as the train 
stops handkerchiefs fall out from all the windows; we collect them with 
tongs in a big bag; they are washed and disinfected and ready for a 
new échange next time our équipe is on duty. 

Well, a Belgian officer wrote to the cantine a most poetical letter 
on that unpoetical subject, telling us all the thoughts it had inspired 
in his soldiers to watch us from their departing train, and see us dig 
determinedly with our tongs in the dirty heap. 

One of the most renowned florists in Paris adopted the custom of 
giving us baskets full of beautiful flowers tied up in tasteful bunches 
with a red, white, and blue ribbon; if you had seen the joy of those 
soldiers, covered with the mud of the trenches, badly wounded, 
smelling a rose or a carnation! They would even refuse the long- 
expected coffee, the beloved cigarettes, for a flower; and we understood 
all it meant for them: poetry and softness, after the rough life and the 
horrors of the front. 

So, in the beginning of the war, when the trains full of wounded 
left X., all the windows were adorned with the most refined flowers, 
and by the thanks they cried out from their brancards we were touched 
to see that the simplest and roughest of them were more moved by the 
flowers than by any of the more substantial gifts we usually brought 
them. 

You know it is the custom to wear a bunch of lily of the valley 
the first of May in Paris; it is supposed to be lucky. I shall never 
forget the first of May, 1915, at the cantine. We had pails full of 
muguet; by chance passed a train of Parisians, they had just gone 
through a hard but successful fight, and, more highly strung than 
peasants would be, or soldiers from other parts of France, they were 
very excited. 

‘‘ Impossible a tenir,’’ said the infirmier. Many were leaning out 
of the windows with a Prussian helmet on their heads (how badly it 
suited them !). 

When they saw the muguet they were like mad; they remembered 
all at once it was spring, and that Paris was not very far. They seemed 
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to come from another world, where all the nice things—spring and 
Paris—had been forgotten, and they fought between themselves for a 
branch of porte-bonheur. They asked for paper and envelopes, and 
when the train started, ‘‘ Please post this ’’ came from all the windows, 
and all the envelopes containing the lily of the valley bore a woman’s 
name and a Parisian address. 

We don’t only see French troops. What have we not seen passing 
through X.? There is always great enthusiasm when English troops 
are signalled. When we come with our ordinary cigarettes—du 
vulgaire caporal—one per man, your silent Tommies have a smile and | 
offer us a whole box of gold-tipped cigarettes. Your soldiers are more 
spoilt than ours. In the beginning your officers could not get used 
to our thick pieces of French bread and our bowillon; they asked (as 
if it was quite usual at X.) for tea and sandwiches, and they got it; 
and they never guessed how gladly it was our own supper we were 
giving them! Now they have got used to our customs. 


We have seen Indian troops. I never thought the little Hindu- 
stani I picked up in travelling in India would be of some use during 
the war. These calm Orientals were not a bit surprised to hear their 
own language in a small French railway station. But when they 
heard me talk French they were most surprised. ‘‘ Hazoor! you talk 
French also!’’ They slept the whole night in their compartments 
and woke up next morning after their wagon had been shunted on to 
another line; they never understood from seeing a different landscape 
that they were still at X., and were most touched to think we had 
travelled along with them and were there, the five of us, waiting with 
our jugs of milk (the only thing they would take from us). 


They offered me a new rupee. When I refused, one of them said 
he would give me the most precious thing he possessed, and it was a 
Sanscrit sacred book. Then they began doing up their puggries, 
washing their teeth, etc., etc.; and to see, in that French landscape, 
those gestures so Indian, made us realize all at once one of the most 
extraordinary features of this war: all the races of the world repre- 
sented on our soil. Of course none of them were ready when the 
train whistled, they had to be helped up by the French soldiers, 
amused, and the long khaki turbans were hanging on the steps of 
the wagons. 

Our ‘most faithful customers are the Belgians; all their wounded 
soldiers pass through X. We have become the adopted family of 
their infirmiers. Their trains being scarce, we know them all; we give 
them books, and pictures to hang in their trains, which, not being as 
full as ours, can be quite nicely arranged. 

We often see German prisoners; the officers are really displeasing 
and impertinent. Some had to stay the whole night waiting for a 
train. A Zouave caught a sore throat telling them for hours what he 
thought of them ! 

With the men our soldiers are most humane. Last winter, during 
the severe cold, I saw a French Territorial, to whom I had just given 
a cup of coffee, pass it on to one of the prisoners he was guarding, 
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telling him: ‘‘ Prendsga, Fritz’’; and as I was looking on, he told 
me shyly: ‘‘ He felt cold also, Mademoiselle ! ”’ 

We don’t give the prisoners anything except water; the military 
administration provides for them. 

Sometimes there are Alsatian prisoners amongst them, in a special 
compartment; and it seems queer to hear a man wearing that grey 
uniform talk French and share our sentiments. Of course they get a 
special treatment, as well as the Danes and Polonais, who are against 
their will in the German Army. 

I forget all the different trains we have seen at X. There have 
been wounded Russians fighting on our front; Chinese workmen 
coming to our usines; French civil prisoners, rapatries d’Allemagne ; 
trains full of old women and children from the bombarded villages. 
We have an average of 48,000 soldiers passing through our cantine every 
month. 

One of our strongest impressions was the arrival in our station of 
the first permisstonnaires. One evening, before we had been informed 
of its arrival, a train full of soldiers stopped in front of the cantine; 
it was not a train going to the front, they were not wounded either. 
They were real combatants, sunburned, gay, taller, it seemed to us, 
than the average of our men. We had never seen but sick or wounded 
soldiers, coming from ‘‘ over there.” Who were they? They looked 
at us with funny, astonished eyes, and said with a peculiar voice: 
“Women? What a long time we have not seen any; where are 
we?’ Then they explained they were the first permissionnaires 
allowed to go home for seven days, chosen amongst those who had 
done heroic deeds. 

We understood a new atmosphere would pass over France with 
their home-coming, and that we were witnessing something grand : 
these were the men who would be talked about by the future genera- 
tions as we talk of “‘ Les Volontaires de 1792.”’ 

A hero, until then, was an abstraction for us, a statue of marble 
or bronze. 

If I think of the different appearances of X., I find each winter 
has had its particular physiognomy. In 1914-15 it seemed as if all 
the men of France, rushing day and night towards the battle-field, 
were passing through X. In 1915-16 it was as if all the wsines, all the 
provinces of France, were sending for those men their munitions and 

their products. 

The noise of the trains is like the incessant roar of the sea; it seems 
as if the whole of our country was like an enormous tide sending its 
waves towards la ligne de feu. 

Besides the munition trains we see trains full of meat, of milk, of 
motors, of wood, of new aeroplanes, and we smell trains full of cheese 
and of cattle, passing in the darkness. 

Added to all that activity there is the constant flow of 
permassionnaires going to and fro. We have got used to them also, 
used to see the men who have fought in a battle mentioned in the last 
communique. 
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This last winter the material atmosphere was the same at X., but 
the moral aspect has changed; everything superfluous has _ been 
abolished; we are silent; we hear no more singing; we offer no more 
flowers. Our soldiers know the cantine, they are used to it; they 
know what awaits them ‘‘over there,’’ many of them have been 
wounded several times. 

We don’t ask questions about the front; everything we say seems 
useless words, so small for such a great thing; and the simple, deter- 
mined courage of all those men who know, has more value for us 
than the careless enthusiasm of the beginning. 

Life being more expensive, we have had to look for other means 
of getting money; as we also want, in our small way, to go jusqu’au 
bout. 

We now, each of us, pay a monthly contribution. Then we had 
a big charity bazaar, which brought us 20,000 francs. We sold things 
that had not cost us anything, but which were artistic and souvenirs 
of the war: for instance, empty wooden boxes of Camembert cheese 
painted by artists with patriotic sentences; an Alsatian bonnet with 


‘‘ A toi nos ceeurs, tu le sais, 
““ Bonnét d’Alsace, 6 naeud frangais ’’; 


or a French helmet : 


““ Des pay du nord a la terre basque, 
** Gloire aux combattants qui portent ce casque.”’ 


or an English flag with : 


‘* Are we downhearted ? 
*““No!l Nol! Noliy”’ 


We also arranged, like a veil, a piece of white muslin on an empty 
raw egg, and painted an infirmiere’s face on the shell; we had carica- 
tures of all the ladies in the cantine (the different colour of the eggs 
being very suitable for the different complexions). 

Now we have enough money to face our average expenses, 7,000 
francs a’ month. 

I must tell you a word about my comrades of the cantine, they 
are all very different, and without the war would never have been in 
contact with each other. One young girl is a vendeuse au printemps. 
Rayon des Chapeaux, she leaves the cantine at 5 a.m., and is fresh 
and smiling in her shop three hours later; another one is sterio- 
dactylographe; the third one a painter. There is a married lady who 
has four children, a household of twelve people to look after, and no 
servant, and she has never missed a night since the beginning of the 
war, except when she lost her eldest boy, a soldier. 

Amongst the men there is a picture dealer, a banker, and a 


commis-voyageur. 
G2 
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Last winter the cold was terrible, the platform was shining with 
ice like a looking-glass, and the bread was like a stone, impossible 
to cut. 


‘*You are on duty like us,’ 
‘* But only twice a week !”’ 
‘* But you are not obliged to do it? ”’ 

‘*‘ Wouldn’t you have enlisted had you not been obliged to go?”’ 


I liked the frankness with which he hesitated; he seemed to be 
thinking it over. I shall never forget with what deep earnestness and 
conviction he said, in a low voice, as if he felt it would have been 
impossible to do otherwise, astonished himself to have hesitated a 
second : 


‘* Of course, yes; I should have done it.” 


said a soldier. 


ARNEDE. 
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NOTES ON REGIMENTAL COLOURS, 
STANDARDS, AND GUIDONS. 


By D. Hastincs [RwIn. 





THE study of the Colours, Standards, and Guidons, carried by the 
different regiments of the British Army, is full of interest to the 
military antiquarian, and is a subject about which comparatively little 
has been written. 

It is a somewhat difficult matter to collect notes of what few 
records exist of the older Colours, as most of those deposited in the 
cathedrals and parish churches throughout the land are so tattered, 
or discoloured by wear or dust, or are hung so high or in such dark 
or inaccessible places, that it is almost impossible to decipher them. 


The earliest record on the subject is a book preserved in the King’s 
Library at Windsor Castle, which contains very carefully drawn and 
coloured sketches of the Standards of the different regiments in the 
Army shortly before the abdication of King James II. in 1688. 

The Clothing Warrants of 1751 and 1768 give minute details of 
many of the Colours, particularly those of the Royal and six old 
regiments; and also of the Standards and Guidons of the cavalry 
regiments then existent; and there is also preserved in the Heralds’ 
College the series of sketches, mainly pen and ink, requested to be 
supplied by each regiment in 1806, of the Colours, etc., then in use. 
This was undertaken by Mr. George Naylor, the then ‘* York 
Herald,’’ when he was appointed Inspector of Regimental Colours. 

In addition are the few notes existing in some of the gold- 
lacemen’s pattern-books of the period; but the older Colours have 
been so exhaustively dealt with in the late Mr. Milne’s book, entitled 
** Standards and Colours of the Army,”’ that there is very little that 
can be added to it. As his book, however, stops at the introduction 
of the territorial system in 1881, it is thenceforward that I propose 
adding a few notes. 

When the territorial system was introduced, with its regimental 
changes and linked battalions, it was necessary to make considerable 
alterations in the infantry Colours. Many regiments were given names 
of cities or counties with which before they had not the remotest 
connection. Take, for example, the Manchester Regiment. Its rst 
Battalion (the old 63rd) was previously the West Suffolk Regiment; 
while the 2nd was the 96th Foot, with no county title, having been 
raised by ‘‘ general recruiting’’ in 1824. These regiments were linked 
together, and allotted to a city, many of the inhabitants of which, 
I know from long residence there, are quite unaware that it has been 
honoured by a regiment bearing its name! 
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The pre-territorial second, or regimental, Colours of the infantry, 
all had the Union in the upper canton, but when the territorial 
system was introduced it was abolished. 

The following rules were then laid down, and which are still in 
force :— 

The Royal, or first, Colour of every infantry regiment is to be 
the Great Union, the Imperial Colour of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in which the cross of St. George is con- 
joined with the crosses of St. Andrew and St. Patrick on a blue field. 
The first Colour to bear in the centre the territorial description, and 
the Royal, or other title, within the whole, surmounted by the Imperial 
crown. 

The regimental, or second, Colour is to be of the colour of the 
facing of the regiment, except in those regiments which faced with 
white, in which the second Colour is to be the red cross of St. George 
in a white field, with the territorial designation, and the Royal or 
other title displayed as on the Royal, or first, Colour; within the 
Union wreath of roses, thistles and shamrock, and ensigned with the 
Imperial crown. 

The regimental, or second, Colour of the 1st and 2nd Battalions 
bears the ancient badges, devices, distinctions, and mottoes which 
have been conferred by Royal authority: hence some regiments now 
bear honours on their Colours for battles with which, before they were 
linked with other regiments, they had no connection. 

The 3rd and 4th Battalions carried the same design of Colour, 
but without such devices and distinctions as specially refer to actions 
or campaigns granted in commemoration of the services of the other 
two battalions. This was quite in order, as they were at that time 
the old Militia: and the same principle has been carried out in 
connection with the Colours granted in recent years to the Territorial 
battalions, or successors of the Volunteers. The rule did not, however, 
apply to those regiments which for a short time, about 1910, had 
3rd and 4th Line Battalions, which were disbanded by Lord, then 
Mr., Haldane. They, of course, bore battle honours on their Colours, 
the same as those of the 1st and 2nd Battalions of the regiment. 

The number of each battalion, Ist, 2nd, 3rd, or 4th, is placed 
in the dexter canton: but in the case of regiments which are entitled 
to carry honorary distinctions on all four corners of their Colours, 
the number of the battalion is placed below the honorary distinction. 
In those regiments which possess an ancient badge, it is to be on 
a red ground in the centre of the Colour. 

The territorial designation, if practicable, is inscribed on a circle, 
within the Union wreath of roses, thistles, and shamrock; and the 
Royal or other title in an escroll underneath, the whole ensigned with 
the Imperial crown. The battle honours are inscribed on scrolls of 
yellow or blue silk, on a large laurel wreath surrounding the central 
device, but which is not carried over the red cross in the Colours of 
regiments with white facings. 

When regiments of infantry are not entitled to a Royal or ancient 
badge, and have not a combination of territorial and Roval or other 
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special designation, the number of the battalion is placed on the 
Colours within the circle bearing the name of the regiment, instead 
of in the dexter canton. 

The Colours are of silk, embroidered with coloured and gold and 
silver threads, all flowers, leaves, etc., being depicted in their proper 
colours. 

Since 1858 both the infantry Colours have been edged on three 
sides with gold fringe, mixed with crimson, for the Royal, and with 
silk of the colour of the facings for the second Colour. 

The dimensions of the infantry Colours have varied from time 
to time. In 1844 they were six feet deep by six feet and six inches 
wide; and the staff was nine feet long. In 1857 they were reduced 
to five feet and six inches deep by six feet wide; and in 1859 to three 
feet and six inches deep by four feet wide, exclusive of the fringe; 
which size has been continued to the present day. 

The staves at one time had brass spear-heads; but in 1858 the 
lion and crown, the crest of England, was substituted, which added 
greatly to the appearance of the Colours. 

The rifle regiments carry no Colours, and those carried by the 
Brigade of Guards are of special design; and do not conform to the 
rules quoted above. 


STANDARDS AND GUIDONS. 


The Standards and Guidons of the cavalry of the line were, of 
course, not affected by the territorial changes, since the regiments 
retained their old numbers and designations. In fact, with the 
exception of the addition of battle honours as earned and added to 
them, little or no change has taken place in their design since 1751. 

The staff, which was formerly nine feet long, is now eight feet 
and six inches, including the Royal crest which surmounts it; and 
the tassels are of crimson silk and gold cord mixed, as are also the 
cords by which they are attached. 

The regiments of Dragoon Guards carry square-cornered crimson 
silk damask Standards, while the Dragoon regiments have crimson 
silk Guidons, both being fringed with gold. 

In 1859 the Standards were ordered to be two feet and three inches 
deep by two feet and five inches long; but this dimension was increased 
to two feet and six inches in 1873. At the same time the Guidons 
were ordered to be two feet and three inches deep, by three feet and 
five inches long. They are rounded off at the upper and lower 
corners at twelve inches distance from the end of the flag, which is 
V-shaped. 

The Standard or Guidon of each regiment bears (except other- 
wise ordered) the Royal or other title in letters of gold on a red 
ground in the centre of a circle; and the rank of the regiment in 
gold Roman characters on a crimson ground in the centre, the whole 
within a wreath of roses, thistles, and shamrock on the same stalk, 
ensigned with the Imperial crown. The white horse of Hanover on 
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a green mount on a crimson ground in the first and fourth compart- 
ments within a scroll, and the rose, thistle, and shamrock conjoined 
on a ground of the colour of the facings of the regiment, within a 
scroll in the second and third corners. 

This only applies, now, to the 5th Regiment of Dragoon Guards. 
The Standards and Guidons also bear the devices, distinctions, and 
mottoes which have been conferred by Royal authority. The motto 
is placed under the wreath in the centre. 

The particular badge of a regiment is embroidered in the centre 
of the Guidon, or Standard, which (except otherwise ordered) will 
then bear the Royal or other title in letters of gold on a red ground 
in a circle, the whole within a wreath of roses, thistles, and shamrock 
on the same stalk, ensigned with the Imperial crown; the white 
horse on a green mount on a crimson ground, within a scroll in the 
first and fourth corners; and the rank of the regiment on a ground 
of the same colour as the facings, within a wreath of roses, thistles, 
and shamrock in the second and third corners. 

This applies to the 1st, 2nd, 4th, 6th, and 7th Dragoon Guards, 
and to the rst, 2nd, and 6th Dragoons. The 3rd Dragoon Guards have 
the rising sun in the second, and the red dragon in the third corners, 
each on a white field and surrounded by a gold ornamental border. 

The battle honours are embroidered on blue or yellow silk scrolls, 
and are arranged up the two ends of the Standards. 

The number of Standards or Guidons carried by cavalry regi- 
ments has varied from time to time. In 1727 each squadron carried 
a Standard. Towards the end of the century, although the regimental 
establishment was not less than six troops, two Standards were 
generally carried, judging by the inspection returns of the period; 
but regiments with nine troops had three Standards. 

Later on, when the establishment was increased to eight, and in 
some cases to ten, troops, four Standards per regiment were carried. 
In 1807, with ten troops, five Standards were used; and the 1st Dragoon 
Guards with its twelve troops had no less than six Standards. In 
July, 1844, only one per regiment was allowed, and that of crimson 
silk or damask. 

In the earlier days the first Standard was crimson, the others 
being of the colour of the regimental facings. 

The 7th, 8th, roth, and 15th Light Dragoons ceased to carry 
Standards or Guidons when they were converted to Hussars in from 
1803 to 1806; and in 1817 they were ordered to be discontinued by 
Lancer regiments, and by Light Dragoons in 1834. There are there- 
fore now only ten cavalry regiments carrying Standards, namely, 
the three of the Household Brigade and the seven regiments of 
Dragoon Guards; also the three regiments of Dragoons, who carry 
Guidons. 

The Standards carried by the Household Cavalry are not subject 
to the before-mentioned rules, but are of special design. 

Although the post-territorial Colours can never have the same 
sentimental effect as those of the older days, their situation was well 
summed up by His Majesty King George V., in his speech when 
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presenting new Colours to the 2nd Scots Guards, the 1st Dorset, and 
the 1st Loyal North Lancashire Regiments, at Aldershot on May 16th, 
1912. He said: ‘‘ There is much to be learned from the Colours. 
They are the regiment’s historical record, and from them the young 
soldier should be taught the story of past deeds; thus handing down 
the glorious regimental traditions, while ever instilling into him a 
strong sense of duty to his King and Country. 


‘* Though no longer carried into action, the Colours are still the 
pivot round which the whole life of a regiment moves, for they are 
the sacred symbol of its honour and prestige, to uphold which is a 
precious trust shared equally by all ranks. I ask, and, whether in 
peace or war, I feel sure that you will display the same proud, 
strenuous effort to uphold your Colours untarnished, as in those days 
gone by when lives were cheerfully and readily given in carrying 
and keeping them in the fore-front of the battle.’’ 

It is a singular coincidence that one of these regiments was 
specially mentioned in Sir Stanley Maude’s recent Mesopotamia 
despatches for gallant conduct. 

And now to close with what the late Sir Edward Hamley wrote 
about the Colours of the old 43rd, now resting peacefully in the 
Parish Church of Monmouth :— 


‘‘A moth-eaten rag, on a.worm-eaten pole, 
It does not look likely to stir a man’s soul! 
*Tis the deeds that were done ’neath the moth-eaten rag, 
When the pole was a Staff, and the rag was a Flag.”’ 











MILITARY UNIFORM. 


By ‘‘ SNIPSTER.”’ 





IT is a commonplace that the war has revolutionized existence. 
Nothing will ever be quite the same again as it was before fateful 
August, 1914. Old conditions have gone into the melting pot, 
vanished in the fiery furnace through which the world has passed. 
New ones have arisen, and will have to be studied from an altered 
standpoint. We may all hope it will be a better, certainly it will be 
a different one. 

When peace is once more restored, a number of questions will call 
for attention. If they are then to be treated wisely and unhurriedly, 
it would be well that they should be considered beforehand. The 
policy of drift, with its customary concomitant of unpreparedness, has 
received some nasty knocks of late, and is out of fashion for the present. 
So the opportunity is favourable for trying, by way of change, the 
advantage of a little forethought. 

Among the matters that intelligent anticipation will suggest as 
likely to demand notice, is that of military uniform. It may seem to 
be a comparatively small one, but in reality it is not so. For it has 
an important bearing not merely upon the comfort, but also upon the 
efficiency, of the Army. 

And the British Army of the future may be expected, in many 
particulars, to be unlike that of the past. It will be built, thank 
Heaven! upon the noble traditions bequeathed it; it will have added 
splendidly to them during the present momentous struggle, and it will 
undoubtedly be worthy of its incomparable ancestors. Yet new factors 
must produce a change. 

A far greater number of men will have to be trained and main- 
tained, in one way or another, than formerly. The conundrum of 
furnishing them with kit and equipment will accordingly be propor- 
tionately more arduous and complex. 

Unless we are stark mad (which may the gods forfend), some form 
of national service will be in force, which will radically alter bygone 
difficulties of recruiting. Not a few, but all classes, will pass through 
the ranks. We shall have achieved something of the ideal, forced 
reluctantly upon us by stern necessity, of a nation in arms, fairly 
ready to meet all exigencies. That will very materially change the 
popular conception of a soldier; and, incidentally, it may affect the 
manner in which he is dressed. A gaudy kit will cease to be requisite 
as a bait to enlistment. 

Officers will, it may be safely prognosticated, have less money 
than ever to spend compulsorily upon their official attire. Loud have 
been their complaints on this score in years gone by. The outcry 
will be as nothing to that arising in years to come. Possibly, since 
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the State is now expected to control every detail of life, the day may 
even dawn when it will tackle a duty it has too long neglected, and 
provide officers at its own expense with needful outfit for the duties 
they perform in its service. Various tentative steps have already been 
taken in this direction. In any case, economy will be found to be 
advisable; and the only possible way in which it can be attained will 
be by a simplification of the supply and make of the uniforms dispensed. 

A glance at the history of the subject may assist us in arriving 
at a conclusion how this can best be done. It divides itself naturally 
and conveniently into three periods. In the first, the same kit served 
for peace or war. In the second, there was a gradual departure from 
that ideal. The third has witnessed its partial restoration. 

There was a halcyon period when the ordinary clothes in which 
a man worked were considered good enough to fight in. They had 
the advantage of being those to which he was accustomed, and on 
mobilization he had merely to take up his arms to be ready for a broil. 

But this delightfully simple process had its drawbacks, and in 
process of time uniformity of dress was found advisable. By Marl- 
borough’s day it had become customary. It was cut on the lines 
contemporarily in vogue amongst civilians, and was easy and com- 
fortable. The object aimed at, and largely secured, was that the same 
kit should be equally adaptable for peace or war. The old generous 
irresponsibility had disappeared, but the idea underlying it was pre- 
served. The soldier was dressed, in essentials, in much the same 
style of garments as he had been accustomed to in civil life; and in 
the same suit of clothes he went from the parade ground to the 
battlefield. 

These charming conditions changed by degrees for the worse. 
Utility was sacrificed for appearance, and all approach to comfort 
vanished in the process. The military tailor was regrettably evolved, 
and the martinet reigned unchecked. By the time of George IV. 
uniform had become practically a fancy dress. It doubtless looked 
very handsome in quarters, but it was useless for active service. 

Yet, until years after the Crimea, the regulation frippery was the 
only kit allowed. It necessarily wore out quickly when exposed to 
the vicissitudes of a campaign, and as a result our gallant warriors 
were either reduced to unseemly rags or to such makeshifts as they 
could provide. 

Hence arose such startling innovations as the darkened goggles, 
green gingham umbrella, and spacious pot hat which Picton is alleged 
to have assumed in the Peninsula. The majority of his comrades 
were far worse off than he. In the Mutiny, Neil’s famous Fusiliers 
set the fashion of discarding sartorial proprieties altogether, and 
instead of inviting asphyxiation in their tunics, wisely marched and 
fought in their shirt sleeves. 

It has been left to our own age to effect a compromise. We have 
not as yet boldly returned to the ideal of our ancestors, but we have 
temporized with two salient varieties of uniform. One of these is 
reserved entirely for wear in peace time, the other for adoption on 
the outbreak of war. 
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As a matter of fact, the former is increasingly maintained for 
those rare occasions dubbed ‘‘ ceremonial,’’ while the soldier spends 
three-quarters of his time in khaki. So, actually if unconsciously, we 
are a long way back towards the custom of Marlborough’s epoch. 

Half measures, are, however, proverbially unsatisfactory; and in 
this particular case they lead to a large amount of wastage and 
inconvenience. 

The soldier has to be supplied with an elaborate wardrobe accord- 
ing to the various duties upon which he is liable to be employed, 
and the most expensive part of it is seldom worn. He must have at 
least full dress for swagger functions; an undress in which he may 
captivate the fair, or raise martial aspirations in the bosom of possible 
recruits, as he takes his walks abroad; a less exacting costume for 
fatigues; and, finally, field service kit for the actual requirements of 
his calling. 

On mobilization, two-thirds of these have to be returned into 
store, and, far too often, a fresh set of articles drawn out. This at 
a moment when the pressure of work is at its highest, and time of 
urgent importance. 

Officers have, at their own expense, to provide themselves with 
a still more elaborate outfit, and to pay fancy prices for its acquisition. 

Obviously this is a state of affairs which invites pungent criticism. 

A good story has been told of one of the numerous delimitation 
bodies assembled upon the Roof of the World, where frontiers are 
vague and trouble like to be imminent. Our representatives took the 
usual assortment of paraphernalia, and were amazed at the meagre 
baggage of their Russian confréres. Both parties chummed, of 
course, as Russian and British officers always have wherever they have 
met, and eventually enquiry was hazarded. ‘‘ Most simple,’’ explained 
the genial Muscovite addressed. ‘‘One coat answers all purposes. 
With epaulettes, it does for full dress; without, for undress; when 
shabby, for night dress !’’ 

It might be too much to suggest a similar drastic reduction of 
kit amongst ourselves, but something approaching it would be admitted 
as beneficial. There is evidently ample room for greater simplicity. 
Indeed, the signs of the times indicate that it is inevitable. 

Circumstances render it improbable that we shall go on as we 
were. The war has created a new horizon. It has destroyed the 
German fetish which has had so long and disastrous an influence. 
We are free to study our own history, habits, and preferences. 

The way is open, and ventilation betimes of the courses it clears 
can but be advantageous. There are several. 

Firstly, we might cut compromise and see whether we could not 
return with undivided aim to the ideal of our forefathers—a uniform 
capable of being equally adapted for peace or war. 

Such a consummation could be recommended on grounds alike of 
economy and efficiency, those elusive counsels of perfection so 
frequently sought and so seldom achieved. 

It could be rendered infinitely cheaper than our present method, 
because it would do away with the existing redundancy of suits, and 
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substitute one pattern for many. It would minister to efficiency, since, 
as in the days of beloved ‘‘ Corporal John,’’ the soldier would be ready 
immediately for active service. Further, it would greatly relieve the 
strain of equipping men called up for training or, more important still, 
on mobilization. 

The trouble would not be with material, for scores of excellent 
stuffs are available, but with colour. 

Our progenitors specialized in red, which had, incidentally, the 
advantage of making it easy to tell British from any other troops 
on a campaign. Foreigners adopted blue, green, white, or brown. 
The Irish brigade, in the service of France, almost alone amidst our 
allies or foes, patriotically preferred our blend of splendid scarlet. 

But it was then an object of uniform to be conspicuous. Precisely 
the opposite is the case now. Brilliance of panoply is barred upon 
the battlefield, and the appearance of red coats there would be tanta- 
mount to an invitation to murder. In our pursuit of the practical, 
we have plumped for khaki, mainly because we found it inconspicuous 
against the backgrounds of India or South Africa. 

Accofdingly, khaki might be the universal military raiment of 
the future. It is so already to a large extent, and its adoption to 
the exclusion of other hues would cause the least dislocation of 
existing arrangements. 

There would doubtless be protests, but no change has ever been 
made without them; and experience has shown that, on the whole, 
alterations introduced have conduced to improvement. In a short 
while they have been recognized as such. There was a dreadful 
pother, for instance, about the abolition of purchase or of the numbers 
borne by infantry regiments. But the former system soon ceased to 
be lamented, and _ the association of corps with specific localities has 
long been welcomed as a valuable instalment of progress, 

In the same way red has come to be sentimentally looked upon 
as the traditional and proper colour for the British Army. It was 
that in which the major portion of it won the splendid roll of victories 
from Blenheim to Inkerman. We are all proud of it, and should 
regret its disappearance. 

Yet it may be remembered that red was so affectionately revered 
because it was well-nigh universally worn, and a ‘‘ red coat’’ was 
synonymous with a British soldier. That has ceased to be. Artillery 
and most of the cavalry have for years preferred blue. Rifle battalions 
affected a sombre green. Of late, red has hardly been sported at all, 
except for show. A soldier in a red coat has become a rare and 
surprising spectacle. 

On the other hand, recent campaigns have been waged in khaki. 
It is in that shade that Thomas Atkins, Esq., has maintained his 
unrivalled popularity, and it is that which his heroism has consecrated 
indelibly in the hearts of the present generation. The war has added 
a thousand-fold to that impression. There is not a family throughout 
the Empire that has not proudly given of its best to the cause in 
which we are engaged, and in thinking of its absent members the 
picture presented is always in khaki. Most of the heroes have never 
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worn red; they would scarcely be recognized in it. Red has been 
entirely supplanted by khaki. It is almost as much forgotten by the 
generality as chain armour. 

The permanent adoption of khaki would, therefore, entail no 
violent wrench to national susceptibilities. Rather, on the contrary, 
it would be in accordance with them. 

It is not essential that a khaki rig should be ill-fitting, dirty, or 
shabby. There are abundant examples to prove that its wearer can 
present a clean and smart appearance. 

Huge stocks of the material are in hand, and it could be the most 
easily and cheaply used. Withal, it is not indispensable. 

The Volunteers presciently arrayed themselves in grey, long before 
khaki had been heard of; and some of our best Indian regiments 
preserve it still for full dress. ‘‘ Field grey’’ has found favour with 
the Germans as the best campaigning kit, and much may be said in 
its favour. 

‘“‘French grey,’’ a tint more nearly approaching to pale blue, has 
long been familiar to our gallant allies, and valiant poilu has fought 
in it for the past two years. All our Indian cavalry wore it once, 
three corps do so yet. A shred of it is left, in recognition of 
their Indian origin, upon the alluring habiliments in full rig of the 
21st (Empress of India’s) Lancers. 

Both hues, while competing closely in invisibility with khaki, 
possess perhaps the advantage over it of being better adaptable to 
the purpose of a smart kit in peace time. But they are not as well 
known, they lack the tender associations which have gathered round 
khaki, and their introduction would cost more money. 

Whatever colour were selected, the adoption of a similar kit for 
the whole Army would be an undeniable stride towards economy and 
efficiency. The point is so self-evident that it need hardly be dwelt 
upon. It would greatly simplify the problems of supply; and objec- 
tions might lose some of their weight in consideration of the fact that, 
whenever khaki is worn, all arms and all corps are already practically 
dressed alike. They differ only in minutie which might well be 
preserved if desired. 

Varieties of kit were all very well in days when ostentation was 
a valued feature in military rig, and different corps performed separate 
duties. But these conditions no longer prevail. All cavalry and all 
infantry discharge practically the same functions, none are specialists 
in any one particular réle. Distinctions between Horse and Dragoons, 
or Fusiliers, Grenadiers, Rifles, Light Bobs, and the rest of their 
marching comrades, have vanished. Altered circumstances have been 
acknowledged by the universal adoption of a similar pattern of modest 
khaki suitings. 

In days gone by, also, the Army was very small. At present it is, 
and in the future it will be, proportionately very large. The task of 
keeping it equipped, and of making due preparation for its expansion 
on mobilization, is infinitely harder. The latter part of it, too, has to 
be carried out at lightning speed. Anything conducing to its smooth 
working is therefore of value. 
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The present field service pattern could be adhered to. It has been 
evolved after much arduous experiment, and represents as_ nearly 
perfect a combination of utility and comfort as can probably be hoped 
for. 

Our regimental standards of smartness are the highest in the 
world ; they have invariably defeated the toughest conundrums offered 
by the Clothing Department. There is no fear of their failing to 
make the best of any material. Thanks to our customary unprepared- 
ness for war, most of the raiment served out since it began has been 
made up hurriedly, with small care as to how it sat upon the individual 
to whom it was presented. This has been unavoidable under the 
circumstances that prevailed, but it should not be accepted as a measure 
of what could be done if organization were permitted to supersede 
chaos. Fit could be vastly improved by the attention easily bestowed 
on it at ordered leisure. 

The uniform suit could be issued at such intervals as experience 
. suggested, until each soldier was provided with three. The newest 
could then be reserved for full dress, the part-worn for undress or 
walking out, the third for fatigues and field dress. 

On, mobilization, the first might be returned into store, and the 
second carried at least as far as the base. 

There would be no confusion, and the men could be ready in ten 
minutes, so far as their kit was concerned, to proceed wherever ordered. 

All belts and equipment maintained would, of course, be of field 
service pattern. 

The ingenuity of the fraternity of the scissors could be left to 
devise means for suitably adapting the clothing to its three-fold uses. 
The main danger here to guard against would be that inventive 
exuberance which has so frequently in the past been allowed to pervert 
an admirably useful garment into a startling caricature of its former 
self. The history of military uniform is a lurid record of unfortunately 
successful endeavours in this direction. 

A sealed pattern having, however, once been issued, it should only 
remain to insist upon adherence to its main outline and _ intention. 
This could be interpreted, so far as full dress and undress were con- 
cerned, with every possible leniency towards regimental or departmental 
aspirations. All that would be essential would be to insist that the 
clothing should not be altered in any way destructive of its object in 
providing a field service kit. 

Regarded solely from the point of national welfare, some such 
method as that sketched above would seem to be the best. But human 
nature is weak, prone to follow that middle way which rarely leads 
to satisfactory results. It may be deemed that the scrapping of 
ceremonial appurtenances would be too violent a measure. In that 
case, the only alternative would be to reduce their multiplicity and cost. 

It would be a severe drain to furnish all the hundreds of thousands 
who will pass through the ranks, some of them perhaps for only a 
short course of annual training. It might, accordingly, be feasible only 
to equip that portion of them who corresponded to the ancient description 
of a standing army, and enlisted for continuous service for a certain 


period. 
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This would probably be rendered easier when national service had 
permanently replaced former haphazard methods. 

Even so, the wealth and diversity of trappings at present contem- 
plated by regulation, invite curtailment. -They are based, so far as 
officers are concerned, upon the outworn theory that all are men 
possessed of comfortable private means; while, with regard to the rank 
and file, they necessitate considerable expenditure of public money. 

But officers are increasingly drawn from classes who depend 
principally upon their pay. The mean subterfuge by which the State 
has expected them to serve practically at their own expense, is gradually 
growing untenable, and we are approaching the oft-proclaimed ideal 
of a “ living wage.”’ 

The Army nowadays is a hard-working profession, mainly com- 
posed of poor men, and public expenditure merely on show is looked 
at askance. It will be more so during the lean years that loom before 
us as an aftermath of the war. 

Non-commissioned officers promoted have recently been granted 
sums up to £150, to enable them to purchase impedimenta befitting 
the status their gallantry has deserved but their purses cannot afford. 
As a beginning, a similar allowance might be made to every gentleman 
obtaining his first commission. 

The amount is considerably more than a subaltern’s pay for a 
year; and when Government assumes the overdue liability of paying 
for the kit itself, it will soon grasp the enormity of the outlay that 
has been hitherto entailed. 

A saving might be effected by a greater similarity between the 
uniforms of the whole Army, and a diminution in the matter of gold 
lace accretions. 

If all cavalry and infantry were again clothed in red for full dress, 
a source of complication would be reduced, and honoured precedent 
reverted to. The gunners might continue to form an illustrious excep- 
tion, being of themselves a large unit, and having always been clad 
in blue. A like privilege might be conceded to such bodies as the 
R.A.M.C., A.S.C., and A.O.D., who likewise have adopted blue. 

Hussars and Lancers have borrowed their costumes from German 
models, and might be constrained to resume the red in which their 
ancestors won fame. One pattern of tunic might then suffice for all 
cavalry, and another resembling it for all infantry. The same in 
green might still delight Rifle Corps if thought advisable. 

The helmet has always formed the ideal head covering for a soldier 
since the days of perspicuous Greeks and Romans. The Dragoon 
pattern might serve for all mounted troops, and the opportunity would 
prove a welcome one for providing dismounted ones with something 
on the same lines less jejuwne than the strange article under which 
they now suffer. 

Highland regiments are probably the most expensive to maintain, 
and bearing in mind the national motto, questions relating to their 
haberdashery have to be approached with particular caution. But they 
should be susceptible to wise treatment. 
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Such steps might reduce cost and contribute to efficiency without 
in any way threatening valued esprit de corps. But they would share 
the inevitable bane of half measures. 

The crux of the matter is the method of supply, and here improve- 
ment should be comparatively easy. } 

The existing system has done its best under exceptional difficulties. 
But it has suffered, like others, from an accumulation of red tape. 
Experience appears to point to two remedies as likely to yield better 
results. They are (a) the introduction of more up-to-date business-like 
methods, and (b) decentralization. 

The need of the former has been grasped in many public depart- 
ments. Specialists in agriculture, shipping or what not, have been 
called in to expedite official deliberations apt to be leisurely and devoid 
of acquaintance at first hand with the subject. They have acted as a 
tonic upon ancient soporific institutions, and an agreeable novelty in 
hustle has ensued. 

A lamented universal provider is said to have observed that he 
could have run one of our little wars at a tithe of the expense actually 
incurred, and far more satisfactorily to all concerned. He was born 
before his time; but recent events have tended to show that he was 
probably right. 

Just as a tailor ought to be the best authority on the quality or 
fit of clothes, so a business man, versed in commercial fluctuations 
and the ethics of contractors, is wanted as the chief controller of supply. 
There are many such who have an acquaintance with military needs, 
gathered, for example, from service in the Territorial Force. They 
should be eminently qualified for the job. 

The work is likely to be increasingly exacting. Responsibility, 
therefore, might be more widely diffused. 

A Board composed of General Officers at one time supervised the 
adoption and issue of sealed patterns. These were then confided to 
Regimental Colonels, who were expected to arrange for the proper 
clothing of their men. For the better discharge of that duty, they 
were granted allowances intended to recoup them for necessary expenses 
incidental to the provision and distribution of the authorized uniforms. 
It was not expected that they should be out of pocket on the transac- 
tions, and the sum credited included a pleasing bonus on their labours. 

It nowhere appears that the Board of Generals exercised its 
functions with other than exemplary zeal; though for some unexplained 
reason it presently ceased to exist. Some of the colonels unfortunately 
laid themselves open to carping comment, and eventually a clothing 
department was erected. 

But times have changed. Whether the resuscitation of a Board 
of Generals be advisable or not, there can be little question that either 
colonels or commanding officers of corps might profitably be given a 
far more intimate connection with the clothing of their men than they 
now possess. 

That connection is largely limited to objurgating the authorities 
at Pimlico, and to diverting precious time in trying to amend the 
misfits with which they have been supplied. 
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It would be far more sensible if they were permitted to conclude 
their own arrangements for clothing their men, as their ancestors were. 
Or, failing that, were at least periodically forwarded the material in 
bulk that they required, and allowed to make it up under regimental 
or depét arrangements. 

This would relieve the department of duties which it is ill fitted 
to perform, and add greatly to the contentment and appearance of all 
ranks. The wastage caused by sending out garments often impossible 
to adapt to any ordinary human figure would be avoided, while com- 
manding officers could not only see that their men were properly fitted, 
but also pay due regard to such small but treasured regimental peculiari- 
ties as did not contravene the sealed pattern. 

It would do more. It would enable officers to get their uniforms 
made up regimentally, and preserve them from being fleeced exorbi- 
tantly by private artists. Many of these acquired their excellent touch 
under regimental tuition, and the sartorial staff of every corps is, or 
could easily be made, amply equal to the demands of the most exacting. 

Officers would be sure of getting their uniforms cut with meticulous 
attention to regimental standards; and they would be saved an expendi- 
ture which the majority can ill afford. If the State provided the 
uniforms, it would make an uncommonly good bargain. 

A parallel system is in vogue on the Continent, and produces the 
happiest results. There is no reason why it should not be equally 
successful and appreciated amongst ourselves. 

These lines are deferentially offered merely as a contribution towards 
a subject which needs, and is sure to receive, early consideration. They 
are written in the hope that attention drawn to it betimes may induce 
those better qualified than their author to deal with it, and so may avail 
towards its thoughtful and adequate treatment. 




















EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL OF 
THE CAMPAIGNS OF 1803 AND 1804 IN INDIA. 
KEPT BY CORNET GEORGE CALL, 
27th LIGHT DRAGOONS. 


(From a MS. in the Royal United Service Institution.) 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE ATTACK, NEAR ALYGHUR, 29TH AUGUST, 1803, 
AT 8 A.M. 


THE foes fired at our Advanced Guard, killed 1 man and wounded 
Capt. Lake’s horse: our galloppers advanced, fired, and killed 3 horses 
and 2men. Village No. 1 fired at us without effect: a party of Sepais 
surprised them and killed a few: they retired and drew up into line 
No. 2—our guns advanced again, they fired their matchlocks, but on 
our playing so well, they withdrew thro’ the clusters of trees and to 
Village No. 2—we then commenced a trot supposing them to be behind 
the trees, but the dastards were making for the Fort, We charged in 
line after them, till within a few yards of Alyghur, but they got in time 
within the walls: and finding ourselves so near we marched off to the 
left by troops—the dust being by this time pretty well dispersed, the 
Fort played on us and a spent 4-pounder killed the dragoon’s horse 
next to me—we now retired in a trot to get out of reach of their cannon 
shot, the Fort then fired a few shots at our Infantry but without doing 
mischief. His Excellency was almost foremost and much enraged at 
the 50,000 chosen few flying, having been threatened to be slaughtered 
by 700 of General Perron’s Bodyguard. 

Encamped by 2 o’clock after a pleasant field day of four hours— 
the heat uncommonly great. 


A SHorRT ACCOUNT OF THE STORMING OF THE FORTRESS OF ALYGHUR ON 
THE 4TH SEPTEMBER, 1803. 


Having been before this Fortress from the 29th ultimo, during 
which time negociations had been carried on for its surrender, but with- 
out effect, and the Fortress refusing to accept of the terms offered to 
them, and the Commander-in-Chief likewise having been informed that 
the Fortress had formed two! Parties: that the one for surrendering 
(under General Pederon) had been driven into the upper Fort and there 
shut up for the last four days: and the other party, under the command 
of three Mahratta Chieftains, were carrying on mines of pucka and other 
works for its defence. His Excellency finding no use in a longer delay 
(as the garrison held out only in the expectation of a reinforcement 





1 It was reported so, but looked upon only as a ruse dle guerre. 
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arriving in a few days for its relief) asked Colonel Monson of the 76th 
fKegt. (who dined with him on the 3rd inst.) what he thought of an 
assault being made at daybreak the following morn, taking four com- 
panies of the 76th Regt.—the Colonel answered, ‘‘ Your Excellency has 
only to give the order, and my men will readily obey.’’ Orders were 
accordingly issued at 10 o’clock at night for a storming party consisting of 
the Flank Companies of all the Infantry in camp, and four 18-pounders, 
four 12’s, four 6’s and four 18-pounders more for a village near the Fort- 
ress to be ready at 3 a.m.—about which they left the camp, marching 
towards the gateway in a circular direction till within 400 yards of the 
Fortress, where the party halted till daybreak: in the interim an officer 
reconnoitring discovered at a short distance a body of 60 or 7o sitting 
round a fire (behind a tree in front of the gateway) smoking, which he 
accordingly reported. A small party from the 76th were sent to surprise 
them, and to endeavour to get into the Fort with them while in confusion, 
by which means the gate would have been opened and the place taken 
without a shot fired: but thro’ too much ardor, they were discovered, 
however too late for the party to give an alarm for every man was killed : 
the sentries on the ramparts fired on our party, upon which they with- 
drew to the former place, but so quietly that they were supposed to be 
Videttes only, and had come too near, and all passed off very well. On 
the park gun firing, which was the signal to be given for the assault, a 
strong firing commenced on both sides: the 76th advancing up to the 
gate, in front of which was a breastwork! thrown up with two 6-pounder 
galloppers, from which the enemy were dislodged before they had time 
to discharge them. A 6-pounder of ours was planted before the gate to 
force it open, but that not answering a 12-pounder was brought up, but 
the Infantry pouring in so fast to scale, some time had elapsed before 
it could be fired, during which time the Enemy were not idle either with 
musquetry or great guns, which caused the great loss on our side. At last 
the 12-pounder had the desired effect and the gate was blown open: the 
scaling ladders which were placed against the walls were soon crowded 
with the Enemy, who left the ramparts and came down them to oppose 
us: however, good discipline overcame them—we had now possession 
of the outworks and the fort was the only obstacle remaining—advancing 
to the second gate, near which was a large round tower pierced with loop- 
holes, from which the Enemy taking good aim fired on the officers of the 
76th with matchlocks with great effect, which may be seen in the account 
of killed and wounded : this was of little impediment, the gate was saon 
opened : on turning to the left another gate was observed, thro’ which 
the Enemy were running in crowds: the guns from the Fort here opened 
on us, but from our taking advantage of the confusion into which the 
enemy had been thrown and from the rapid movements made by us to 
get possession of the gate before the Enemy could have time to close it, 
(in which we likewise succeeded), the guns had little effect. Here Major 
McLeod was at a loss which way to go, fortunately he went to the left, 
and led the 76th to the last gate, the 12-pounders soon blew this open: 


1 Had the enemy made a drawbridge instead of the breastwork (which we did 
as soon as the plage was ours) it would not have been taken for some weeks 
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the gallant Heroes now began their parts and rushing forwards (like 
tigresses who have been robbed of their young) brought down all that 
opposed them, and few escaped to tell their friends what was to be ex- 
pected by resisting the ‘‘ British Indian Arms.’’ Many of the foes lept 
into the ditch, few of these escaped, as the Picquet of the 27th Light 
Dragoons was ordered to cut up all who attempted to run off. After 
some time marching round the Fortress a party (consisting of about 250) 
was discovered going off. On the Picquet advancing upon them they 
formed a solid body crying out ‘‘ Bynhechauds’”’ (Rascals) and other 
opprobious names, defying them, on which the Picquet charged and 
nearly annihilated the whole. 

The Fortress became ours thirty-five minutes from the first shot 
fired on the British side: and our brave men who survived were not 
only loaded with laurels, but with bags of dollars, which were found 
laving on the ground here and there, some had from 4 to 500 dollars 
each, carrying them off under their arms and on their heads. One officer 
carried off a tumbril consisting of 17,000 dollars. 

The Enemy were 2,000 strong, most of whom were slaughtered and 
drowned: they fought bravely and desperately, the Commandant was 
killed, and 2 Chiefs taken prisoner, besides Mons. Pederon. The loss 
on our side was 12 officers killed and wounded, between 40 and 50 
Privates 76th, besides many Sepais. 


Officers of H.M. 76th killed and wounded : 
Colonel Monson wounded in 3 places with spears at the rst 


ate. 
Major McLeod wounded slightly, incapable of doing duty. 
Captain Cameron do. 
Lieut. Campbell killed. 
ms Fleming ‘4 
a St. Aubin ,, 
i, Brown a 


¥s Fraser, dangerously wounded. 


Officers of Artillery and Native Infantry killed and wounded : 
Colonel Brown, wounded in the leg. 


Lieut. Burges do. 
Lieut. Turton do. 
Captain Shipton do. Artillery. 


Having settled everything at Alyghur for the repairing of the place, 
we marched on the 7th inst. for Delhi, the Capital of the Mogul Empire, 
and encamped at Soomnah. 


SEPT. 8TH.—Marched at daybreak for Koorjah, encamped before 
the Fort which had been evacuated two days before, owing to probably 
the terror with which they had been seized on hearing of our attack on 
\lyghur! (which place was deemed by the Natives to hold out against 


11 should not omit mentioning an event which happened a few days before 
the assault, which shows the superstition of the natives. This was an earthquake 
which was felt over the northern part of India (in our camp we had two shocks, 
the first was for the space of a minute, the second very slight); it had so great 
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the British Arms upwards of 10 months), therefore they thought it much 
better to go off quietly than getting their heads broke by making a feeble 
resistance; it having been intimated to them on our first arrival in the 
Mahrattah Territory, that we came only to take possession of the Duoaub 
(a country lying between two rivers, from duo=two, and aub= water, 
Persian) (vi et armis). The Fort was full of every sort of grain. 
10TH.—The country through which we had marched the last 
three days is a fine champagne and very fertile, with villages and small 
ruinous towns scattered here and there. The climate delightful, com- 
pared to that of Bengal: it is now the rainy season (the worst part of 
the year) and though the middle of the day be hot, still. the mornings 
and evenings are very cool, which is what has not been known or felt in 
the country of Bengal at this season of the year.1_ From accounts re- 
ceived in camp from our friends they complain of the heat they had 
suffered, although it had rained some days past, which one would have 
supposed would have cooled the atmosphere, we, on the other hand, had 
not a drop of rain? from the day we first marched: the army uncom- 
monly healthy, and few in the Hospital on account of the weather. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE GLORIOUS BATTLE OBTAINED OVER THE MAHRATTA 
FORCES WITH NEARLY 100 GUNS ON THE IITH SEPTR., 1803, BY THE 
RIGHT WING OF THE BRITISH INDIAN ARMY AND A BRIGADE OF 
CAVALRY ON THE PLAIN OF DARDERRY, NEAR PUTPER GUNGE ON THE 
BANKS OF THE JUMNA. 


On the morn of the 11th, about 2 a.m., struck our camp, and pro- 
ceeded to Darderry, a distance of 18 miles from the last ground, through 
a thick jungle *—having arrived at our new ground the Cavalry and a 
small detachment of the Infantry pitched their tents (10 o’clock) where 
we remained quietly till 11, when to our astonishment we were informed 
by the Adjutant 4 of the day of Cavalry that a large body of the Enemy’s 
horse was advancing towards our Camp.5 The bugle sounded ‘‘ To 
Horse’’: the brigade,® consisting of H.M. 27th Light Dragoons, the 
2nd and 3rd Native Cavalry, soon advanced on them, on which the Enemy 





an effect on them that they believe to this day it was a judgment on them for 
the crime some great man had committed, and the Mahratta Power would be 
overturned by the Feringhi Laug (white people, properly applied to the Portuguese, 
only used by the servants and vulgar—an opprobrious term when mentioned by a 
well-informed native—to express our nation the word ‘‘ Balattee’’ English). This 
was told me by Ramnerain (a native banker) on my asking what he and the Bazar 
(the market place and shops) thought on our taking the fortress in 35 minutes, 
when the natives said it would not be taken in 10 months. 

11 slept with a blanket and sheet over me, and still found it cool, and I am 
not partial to much bedclothes: however, I had all the front doors open, which 
gave a free circulation of air. 

2It rained for the first time on the 24th Septr., but of little coffsequence—on 
the 26th and 27th it rained very hard. 

3A wood or high grass of 6 or 8 feet high. 

4Lieut. Beatty, 27th Light Dragoons. 

5 The spy department was regulated by the Company’s Adjutant-General, who, 
either by not rewarding the people handsomely or by inactivity, seldom got good 
information—it was taken from him and given to Lieut. Lucan. 

6 The 2nd Brigade left us at Coel to go in quest of Mons. Fleuris and 5,000 


horse. 
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retired by degrees till we were within the full range of their guns, which 
opened on us most warmly, and being kept up in salvos, at length forced 
us to retire a short distance, where we halted in line. This caused their 
guns, which had been hidden by the high grass, to be advanced, and for 
an hour and a half played on us so much, that both men and horses were 
mowed down like grass: (our galloppers were of little use, and the tum- 
bril of the 27th blew up early in the action) ; by this time the right Wing 
had just reached the encampment and marched under General Ware 
directly to our support, we retiring towards them and drawing the 
Enemy’s guns from out of the se Bing and long grass nearer to ours. 

The Cavalry now formed! column of troops to permit the infantry to 
pass through, who advanced most cooly up to the mouths of 100 guns 
till within musket shot, when a regular firing commenced on the Enemy 
for a minute, and a general charge? immediately followed, which drove 
the foes from their guns and killed an immense number: the Infantry 
now formed column of Companies, and the Cavalry being ordered to 
advance (which order was soon obeyed) charged thro’, the Mahrattas 
were dispersed, slaughtered and pursued many miles; at last driven to 
the banks of the Jumna and no resource left, they plunged in and 
endeavoured to swim across; our galloppers raked with grape some 
hundreds and many were drowned attempting to get across the rapid 
stream which represented a red river. 

By an account sent to the Adjutant-General’s Office: which was 
made by taking what each man had said he had killed and wounded, 
the loss of the Enemy must have been very great; however, we must 
allow a little (it being the first general action the Cavalry have been in 
for the last seven years in this part of India) and take a moderate aver- 
age of the whole loss by the fire and charge of our Infantry, guns, 
&c., &c., it will amount to about 4,500.5 Our loss of Cavalry, which 
was made during the time we halted before the Enemy, was :— 


1 Another advantage from forming column was that the galling fire of the 
Enemy was less destructive—this position could only be made, as we were obliged 
to show “ front.”’ 

2 Many were so exhausted at the end of the charge they had not strength to 
bayonet. 

3 Calculation .* 





Strength of the Enemy, from the re- 
port of 12 prisoners :— 





Seik and Mahratta Horse... 12,000 
14 Bns., 560 each ... soe) age 
19,840 





Besides Men, armed with Matchlocks, 
followers with Swords and Shields. 


Taken from the Enemy :— 
Guns ... we 
Pamabets of Ammunition 

Money 


The Brigade of Cavalry consisted of 
800 men, which, at 3 men each killed, 
etc., makes 2,400 
The fire of our Guns and. Infan- 





try 700 
Drowned and killed by grape i in 
the River 
Badly wounded and rode over . *600 
4500 
84 
40 


Bullocks, 80,000 = = Ebi oes; Colors, 4 Standards, &c., , &e., 


*The 6th Native Cavalry, coming from Bareilly to join us, met aia hundred 
of the wounded on the road and many who had died of their wounds during the last 


three days’ march. 
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27ih L. Dragoons. 
(These carried by turns the King’s Standard.) 


1 Captain, dangerously wounded—Covell. 
1 Cornet, killed, coup de Soleil—Sangwine. 
1 Or. -Master, killed. 
1 Sergeant, do. 
1 do., wounded, since dead. 
10 Rank and file, killed. 
17 do., wounded. 
68 Horses killed and wounded. 


2nd and 3rd Native Cavalry. 


Major Middleton, killed, 3rd Native Cavalry. 
3 Cornets, wounded. 

1 Jemindar, do. 

2 Havildars, 1 do., 1 killed. 

2 Naicks, 1 do., 1 do. 

5 Rank and file killed. 

14 do., wounded. 

54 Horses killed, wounded, &c. 


H.M. 76th Regiment, 40 killed and 92 wounded, 4 Native Regiments, 82 
killed and 92 wounded, making in the whole 370 killed and wounded, 
which clearly proves that the fire of the Enemy was directed towards the 
Europeans (27th and 76th), and we have since found that the guns were 
planted semicircularly, of course the shot came but to one point—they 
were very well laid and the firing well served. The Enemy must have 
been certain of victory, otherwise they would not have brought such 
large unwieldy cannon and so great number into the field from the oppo- 
site side of the river: how could they suppose in the event of a defeat 
they could transport them to the river side (which was 7 miles from the 
scene of action) with such slow animals as bullocks? No doubt remains 
from the force brought into the field of both horse and foot, and the well- 
laid snare into which we were drawn, and the number of guns so well 
arranged, that a decisive victory over us would be the reward for their 
late losses. However, with the advantage of ground, flanked by bat- 
teries and villages, and a superiority in numbers (19,840), besides a 
multitude of followers armed with matchlocks, spears, &c., &c. (con- 
cealed in long grass, thro’ which our army was obliged to march), they 
could not overcome the undaunted courage and manifest bravery, cool- 
ness ard magnanimous spirit of the well-disciplined and ever-ready-to- 
obey British Army, who, without guns and already having marched 25 
miles, made not a murmur to march against the foe, and show that it is 
not by numbers? alone that victory can be obtained, but by courage, 
perseverance and discipline united to the intrepidity and abilities of a 
skilful Gomera} and Officers next in ) Coen and inn would not 


1 We were only 3,000 or 3,500 strong at most, the Left Wing and the Park 
not being up at the first attack. 
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follow the example of such a General as we had? Ever foremost in the 
Field, fearless of the heavy discharge of cannon in his front, and con- 
fiding in the obedience of his commands to his brave followers, he led 
them to the attack with unquestionable bravery. 

The Commander-in-Chief had his horse shot under him: his brave 
son dismounted and gave his own to him, and took a troop horse (whose 
rider had been killed), which he rode till one of his own could be 
brought him, which was also killed. Major-General Ware was struck 
by a matchlock ball in the middle of the stomach, but from his corpu- 
lency yielding to the ball, passed off without doing any other injury 
than that of a severe bruise. 

The Enemy having received such a total defeat, after having 
plundered and destroyed the City of Dehli, dispersed and retired to 
their own country: their Commandant (Louis) was only followed by 
100 men. Shah Allum, the King of Dehli, who had been confined, 
blinded and maltreated by the Mahrattas forces for years back, sent an 
Hircarrah (a messenger, a spy) to our Camp the following day inform- 
ing us of what had taken place, and begging we would cross the Jumna 
and take possession of the country, as he wished to be under our 
protection. 

I believe the above account, which was taken as well as an eye- 
witness was able, clearly proves it was a most glorious victory, and 
shows how the Europeans can stand the intense heat of this climate 
it now being the hottest season of the year. 

Thanks be to God, who has blessed us with such strength to bear 
the fatigue and thirst which we that day experienced, and a constitution 
capable of bearing such heat. 

Since writing the above account of the action, a letter was sent to 
the Head Quarters in which the French Officers, who were in the battle 
of the 11th Septr., beg to throw themselves on the mercy of the British 
Flag. They were permitted to come in, their appearance is very much 
against them, they speak low French, and are of mean extraction. 
General Louis was a baker, and sold salt beef, &c., at Calcutta in the year 
1797-8. He informed His Excellency, thro’ the Aide-de-Camp (Lieut. 
Duval), that they brought into the field 7 tumbrils of money by way of 
plunder to their Army, in case we should have been defeated (we found 
but 2), 4 were carried off early in the action by 4,000 Rohilia horse 
whom Louis had concealed in a building at a small distance, but they, 
finding how the day wore, broke open the tumbrils and carried off the 
cash—that Scindia had likewise sent a few days before ‘‘the Flower of 
his Army,’’ which were cut up by our Cavalry—that the villagers, &c., 
on the other side of the Jumna had killed and dispersed the remainder 
of the army that got over as a revenge for having been plundered by 
them at first. Most of the French Officers in the Mahratta Service 
have surrendered themselves to the British Flag. M. Perron and 
A.D.C. (Becket) Louis, Pederon (taken prisoner! and since dead), 
Fleuris, and several others, &c., &c., &c. 

While dwelling on this action I should not omit mentioning the 
plan laid for the destruction of the whole army, but which was happily 


1At Allyghur, died at Coél. 
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for us frustrated by our marching two days sooner than the Enemy ex- 
pected. It is as follows: near Secundara is an extensive jungle of 
wood and grass of 10 miles which was mined and filled with stones, 
powder and other combustibles, which were to have blown us up. The 
army was to have been permitted to proceed thro’ till the baggage 
entered the wood, when a signal was to have been given and the mines 
set on fire—12,000 Seiks were to have set fire to the grass, &c., &c,, and 
to have driven the elephants amongst us, while their army, which 
surrounded the wood, were to fire small arms and great guns till we 
were entirely destroyed, which might have been easily effected in such 
a place without receiving any material injury themselves. 

Sept. 18TH.—The Brigade of Cavalry crossed the river in boats 
and entered the Mahratta Territory. The Infantry crossed a few days 
before, encamping in front of the old Fort, the Cavalry Line extending 
to the Mausoleum? on the right of Delhi. 

19TH.—Rode to view the old Fort and its ruins, which tho’ much 
dilapidated show that Delhi formerly must have been a City of 
grandeur. The entrances to it give one now an idea of what the place 
was in its most flourishing state. Its shape is a parallelopedon (sic) with 
circular bastions at each angle and a gateway in the centre of each side 
defended by 2 round towers pierced with loopholes—the height of the 
walls about 60 feet—the only way now left to get in is over a ragged 
arch thrown over the high road, In the inside is a large place of wor- 
ship (now overgrown and choked up with grass and weeds) from which 
you have an extensive view of the country, taking in the City and 
ruins of new Delhi (16 miles in circumference). Thence rode to the 
Mausoleum or burial place of Imaun Shah (the Great Mogul). This 
building should not be passed by without being noticed. The inside 
of the building is a large square room, whose floor is laid with marble 
and its walls of red stone inlaid with long narrow strips of marble with 
latticed windows on each side of the room. here lies the ashes of Imaun,? 
whose sceptre once ruled over the whole Empire of the East. Through 
the opposite entrance of this Sepulchre you are brought to a small 
room in which are laid the remains of his two wives and infant child, 
with a marble tomb over each without any superscription. On the top 
of the building are small square towers with a cupola over each; from 
these you see the Rohilla Hills, and a great extent of country on all 
sides. The space between the Mausoleum and exterior wall is large 
enough to manceuvre a Regiment of Cavalry; the ground is laid out in 
squares like a French garden—the place is in pretty good order and 
will now be kept up after its ancient manner. 

20TH.—This morning with the assistance of an elephant went to 
the City of new Delhi (4 miles from the old Fort). We were not per- 
mitted to see the Palace, the King being there, and an order having 
been issued by the Commander-in-Chief forbidding any one to go in 
without a pass being signed at Head Quarters. The outside walls are 
very high, neat and grand: finding no admission here, proceeded to 


1 Humaion’s Tomb. 
2 Humaion, commonly called. 
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the Mosque or Musjid—a building in every light well worth seeing, and 
recompensing a person’s coming 20 miles to behold it. The road is 
paved from the Palace the whole way, a distance of 3 or 400 yards, on a 
gentle ascent. You then ascend 40 or 50 steps, whose length is the 
front of the Mosque, and which bring you to a beautiful gateway of 
very neat solid workmanship faced with a red plaister inlaid with slabs 
of marble. The gate is large and heavy covered with brass, on which 
is a work in Mosaic intersected by rows of neat brass nails. Over this 
is a large tablet of beautiful marble with a superscription in Persian; 
having attentively surveyed the outside we passed thro’ the wicket and 
entered a large square Area, paved with fine large flat stones; in the 
centre is a deep square basin filled with water, which is made use of at 
the time of worship; fronting this is the Mosque, the outside of which 
is much like the entrance, only instead of a gateway there are three 
Arches with Persian sentences over each on white marble. Over this 
building are 3 domes of different colored marble, on the top of each is 
a golden ball; at each corner of the building is a Minaret or round 
Tower of a great height, with a cupola over each, which you may 
ascend, when you are filled with admiration at the extensive view of the 
Fort and City of Delhi, river Jumna, the Duoaub and Mahratta 
Countries. The City itself as it stood when it was the Sceptre of the 
Empire, was 32 miles in circumference, and though now destroyed, it 
still gives the beholder an idea of what it was in its most flourishing 
state. 

The inside of the Mosque is about 255 feet long and 120 wide, 
paved with slabs of white marble 3 feet long and one wide, with 
narrow slips of black marble inlaid all round each slab, which gives 
it a most beautiful appearance: at one end is an altar with 3 steps, 
whose ends are curiously carved, and on the top of the altar is a sort 
of neat fretwork of very thin white marble which goes all round the 
edges—the whole cut out of one block and all in one piece about 
4 feet high and oblong, its beauty is nearly gone by being incrustated 
with dirt. The large high circular niches opposite each arch are faced 
with the same colored marble and half rounded at top, as if they 
had been made for the full-length statues of their Kings or Images 
of Worship. The mart?! is about 2 miles from this, with an extensive 
manufacture of fine muslins, cloths, gold and silver embroidery, toys, 
&c., &c., forming an entire broad street for upwards of 2 miles. This 
famous Capital has been the seat of warfare for the last 30 or 40 
years past. The present King (Shah Allum)? had his eyes put out 


1Since 1806 this place is much improved, the main street greatly widened, 
the old houses pulled down and new ones erected and all built in a line; the 
houses in the other streets are to be in the same way; the different trades and 
mechanics are confined to separate streets, the main street (through which is a 
Canal and rows of trees) is inhabited by opulent merchants only, Silversmiths 
in another, fruiterers in another, &c. This regulation of the Resident tends much 
to the improvement and healthiness of the town, as well as cleanliness. Several 
houses have been built by Officers; the Begum Somroo has built a very handsome 
house near the Palace and fitted it up in the English style; many natives of rank 
are following her example. The Resident’s house is a very grand one. 

2 He was son to Mahommed Shah, was overtaken near Tannah or Jellalabad 
(his Father’s fort) and killed. 
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about 30 years ago by a Vizier’s son, Gholaum Caudir, to prevent him 
sitting on the Muznid or throne,! there being a Mahommeddan law for- 
bidding any one to sit on the throne either born blind, or having 
lost his sight by any other means. He is about 84 years of age and 
very much broken down. (Died October, 1806.) 

I am informed that although this Capital strikes one with admira- 
tion, it is nothing when compared to Agra, to have a good conception 
of which you have only to peruse the Arabian Nights, where a good 
description of baths, palaces, &c., &c., is given. 

24TH.—Left Delhi and marched near the Banks of the river 
to Agra in order to protect the boats transporting the captured guns 
of heavy metal to assist at the Siege of Agra. Encamped at Feredabad, 
a walled town, and famous for the manufacture of bows and arrows, 
distance from the last ground 10 miles. 

25TH.—Passed the Rajah of Bellumghur’s Fort,? who saluted us 
with eleven guns. The baggage was attacked in the rear by a party 
of Goorjahs, twenty-seven of whom were numbered with the dead : 
they had left their horses in the Jungle and were conveying the Hackery 
off (Carts drawn by bullocks for transporting baggage, &c.) when 
surrounded and cut to pieces. The Bhurtpore Rajah, a near relative 
to the above, and who lives 36 miles west of Agra, sent in his Vakeel 
(Ambassador) offering 5,000 men to the Commander-in-Chief and 
wishing to be tributary to us, as well as being under our protection. 
Encamped at Sickree, a small village, distance 10 miles. 

26TH.—During this day’s march, a Vakeel came in with a message 
from the Commander of the 5 Battalions (which with 25 pieces of 
Cannon were left on this side of the Jumna on the 11th inst.) offering 
the whole up to our Service. Terms not agreeable. Encamped in a 
thick jungle near Pulvul, distance 14 miles. 

27TH.—Left Pulvul and after a march of 5 miles arrived at a place 
called Toomke Serai or Metrole. 

28TH.—Marched late on account of rain; it began again soon after 
the march and continued till we arrived at our ground near a village 
called Poorbah, about a mile from Horul; passed an encampment of 
Native Horse who came to join us; distance 5 miles. 

29TH.—Halted, rain the greatest part of the day. 

30TH.—Marched at 8 o’clock about 15 miles, the Infantry encamped 
under the walls of the Town of Khossie,> on account of marshy 
ground, the Cavalry went to Uzeezpore, 3 miles farther and in a jungle. 

Oct. 1st.—Left Khossie and arrived at Chooman or Choomokee, 
distance 18 miles. Half a mile from this place is a large tank or 
bathing place, in which are some pucka buildings. A little further 
on passed a large Booleah (a deep well with rooms underground for 
sleeping in hot weather—built at a great expense by rich natives to 
perpetuate their Memory). Very deep, with apartments round it. 

2ND..—This morning reached Muttra, where we were joined by 
Colonel Vandeleur and his detachment, consisting of the 8th Light 





1 Put on the throne by Marquis Wellesley, 1803. 
2The Fort of Spear. 
3 Famous for bullocks. 
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Dragoons, the 3rd Brigade of Cavalry (which left us at Coél to go in 
pursuit of M. Fleuris, who, with a large body of horse, had crossed 
the Jumna and were destroying the cultivation, &c., &c.), and Colonel 
Clarke's Brigade of Infantry. Muttra is a large Hindoo town and 
place of worship, distance 11 miles. 

3RD.—This morning the three Regiments of European Cavalry 
marched together in column. The Infantry to-morrow march before 
us, the 76th Regt. leading, the 2nd Brigade of Cavalry leading the 
Column of Cavalry, marching by the left to Agra. Encamped at 
Futteah, a small village, distance 14 miles. 

4TH. ~-After a march of 8 hours (with a scorching sun in our 
faces) arrived at Agra and encamped within! Cannon shot of the Fort, 
which fired on us—a summons was sent to the Killadar,? which he 
declined obeying. Distance 14 miles. South of the Fort reconnoitring 
took place in the afternoon. Seven Battalions encamped near the Fort, 
but not allowed to enter the Madaghur—an outwork. 

5TH.—Firing from the Fort during the day and night. 

8TH.—Changed ground, the 1st Brigade of Cavalry protecting 
the Right Flank of the Infantry, the 2nd Brigade the Left Flank and 
the 3rd Brigade the centre facing outwards, about ? of a mile distance 
between each Brigade. The Infantry moved the day before. 

10TH.—A Detachment of Native Infantry was sent to take posses- 
sion of the Town and to attack the Battalions under the walls. The 
enemy were partly driven into the outwork and many killed in the 
ravines, six guns fell into our hands. Our loss on this occasion was 
one Officer killed and 2 wounded and 15 men killed, &c. Since the 
City has been in our possession the fire from the Fort has killed 
about 250 men in all, belonging to Colonel Clarke’s detachment. 

12TH.—In the afternoon, the 3 Battalions which had been driven 
into the Half Moon Battery (more properly called the Madaghur*) 
sent in to the General, intimating a wish to surrender‘ and to bring 
over the battery of 32 guns. They marched into our camp a short 
time after, and also a party of Lascars with 200 bullocks who had 
been brought over by one of our Tindals, for which service he was 
promoted to a higher rank. 

13TH.—The Killadar of the Fort requested an Armistice of an hour 
(from 3 to 4) during which time terms were sent to Head Quarters, but 
from their wish to carry away everything of value that was within 
the Fort, they were not accepted; however, Captain Salkeld was sent 
in to negotiate; finding that although the firing had ceased we were 
working in the Trenches, the time of cessation of arms having expired, 
they commenced a heavy fire of both large and small arms, which 
so surprised the Officer sent in to treat that he judged it expedient 
to make the best of his way out of the Fort (sans ceremonie) or probably 
he would have been detained a prisoner. 


1 The picquets were planted within the range of the great gun (72-pdr.). 

2 Killadar—from ‘‘ Killa,’’ a Fort, and ‘‘ dar,” a keeper-—governor or headman. 

3Or Fort of Mada, the man’s name who erected the work. 

4 Since writing the above I have been informed that these Battalions offered 
to defend the Fort, on condition they were paid up to that day, which was 
accordingly done; in the evening they struck their camp and came over to us. 
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The Prize Agents went to the Town and remained there till the 
next day. The Schroffs! informed them that there was a great sum 
of money in gold mohurs and Rupees in the Fort and also some 
property in Town. While they were arranging matters the Fort fired 
grape and shell, the latter fell in the midst of them, but the latter 
being made of stone burst without effect, the grape struck a large slab 
of marble in the wall of the Musjid,? and bounded off without doing 
any injury. 

15TH.—The Fort offered 21 Lacs of Rupees to march off unmo- 
lested, which being 1/5 of the cash supposed to be in the Fort was 
not accepted. ‘‘ Aut Cesar aut Nihil,” 

17TH.—The Batteries being completed by 3 a.m. they were un- 
masked and waited for the break of day to commence firing, which 
was about $ past 5. The Grand Battery, consisting of eight 18’s erected 
at 250 yards, faced the S.E. Bastion of the Fort, it being the least 
capable of resistance. By g o’clock after a well directed fire a 
tolerable good cavity was discernible in the centre of the Bastion, 
on the top of which was a gun directed at the Battery, but we having 
another one consisting of 4 12-pdrs. silenced it very shortly, as well 
as completely destroying the embrasure and parapet, notwithstanding 
the Enemy had a gun in a Rennie® wall, running parallel with the 
grand battery. This and the one planted on the mud work erected 
for the defence of the gateway annoyed us a little; the 12-pounder ‘4 
battery and 6 do. commenced at these two; by 12 a large breach was 
formed in the Madaghur, and the gun dismounted in the Rennie, we 
had likewise a Mortar Battery, which, I hear, did much mischief— 
our loss trifling, 3 European Artillery Men and 3 Golandauze (Carriers 
of shot—from gola=a ball)—4 of whom were killed by matchlocks 
and one wounded (and one killed by cannon shot) which shows how 
close we were to the Fort. 

In the evening a working party from the 3rd Regt. of Cavalry 
were sent down to repair the Grand Battery on the right flank, which 
had given way from the ruinous brick buildings on which the battery 
was partly formed. About 2 a.m. a message was sent from the Fort 
to the Brigadier in the Trench (Colonel McDonald) that the garrison 
would surrender, and that they wished to know the Commander-in- 
Chief’s terms, and also that the battery should not open a fire on the 
morn of the 18th. 

It was supposed that the breach made in the Madaghur, which 
they had attempted in the night to repair with doors, Charpoys and 
other materials, not being sufficiently strong nor in any way capable 
of resistance, threw them into such terror that they were glad to accept 
of any terms, the breach in the bastion would have been practicable 
the next day, therefore, no means being left for escaping, the garrison 
(6,000) would have been put to death. 





1 Bankers. 

2The Church, or place of Worship. 

3A Wall half the height of the Fort itself, defended by guns and the Ditch. 
4 Covering Batteries. 
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18TH.—About 8 o’clock, according to the message sent the preced- 
ing night to the Brigadier, the Killadar came to the General saying 
that the garrison would surrender, and begged they might be permitted 
to march out with their clothes and matchlocks, and that a Guard 
had been planted over the treasure: the request was granted, and a 
Moonshee of the General’s was sent to the Fort to inform us when 
the Enemy were coming out. After waiting for a considerable time, 
so that suspicions were forming, the General ordered an Hircarrah to 
go and ask the reason of delay, the answer was that having stopped 
up the gate with pucka work that we might not blow it open (as we 
did those at Alyghur) or make an entrance that way, it required some 
time to pull it down, but it would be done shortly. By } past 11 
the gate was opened and the enemy marched out by Battalions, and 
surprised us not a little, for we had been informed they were only 
2,000 strong, instead of which they were nearly 6,000. 

A great many persons were present on this occasion, who were 
led thither by curiosity on account of the silence of the batteries, for 
few had heard of the message sent overnight to Head Quarters. 

The Prize Agents were the first who took possession of the Fort. 
They found 19 tumbrils, 7 of which contained 790,000 rupees, which 
took them two days and half to count, the whole amount of the 19 
tumbrils was 2,440,000 rupees.! 

The fort is strong and well-built, not like the mud forts (the inside 
of which are generally crowded with huts and dirty mud hovels), but 
good stone and marble buildings, with an oblong square (for parade, 
paved with stone): in the centre is an avenue of fine shady trees, and 
at one end is a large high arch, which leads you to a large area 
covered with grass, where there are two capital bomb proof magazines 
for powder and other stores. 

The fort is an irregular work with 12 bastions, the walls an 
immense height, pierced with loop-holes and the embrasures resembling 
the portholes of a ship. Below this is another wall called the Rennie, 
about 60 feet high from the ditch, fortified in a similar manner, its 
ditch from 15 to 20 feet wide, perpendicular and faced with stone, but 
not sufficiently deep enough to prevent its being filled up by the breach 
made in the bastions or curtains: it has three gates with drawbridges. 
No native enemy could take it but by completely surrounding it both 
by land and water (which would be rather difficult) and afterwards 
starving: the besieged out, which would take many months accom- 
plishing. 

24TH.—The prize money taken in the Fort of Agra was ordered 
to be shared according to the proportion agreed upon by the Committee 
appointed for that purpose on the 2oth inst. A private received for 
his share 32Rs., Or.Mr. 384, Cornets 1600, Lieuts. 2240, Capts. 3840, 
Majors 7680, Lt.-Cols. 11520, Cols. 19200, Maj.-Genls. 48000, the 
C. in C. 302250 or £37781. 








1 The sum was originally 100 lacs, but General Perron took away 5 tumbrils of 
treasure—the troops in garrison, &c., paid themselves as well as those who came 
over to us—likewise the money found in Allyghur was included in the above 100 
lacs. 
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27TH.—Left Agra to go in pursuit of the Enemy who was encamped 
at Futtipour Sickree, they consisted of 6 Battalions, 600 Horse and 
74 pieces of Cannon. About 10 a.m. arrived at Kerouly where we 
encamped—distance 10 miles. 

About 4 p.m. a heavy fall of rain and hail attended with thunder 
and lightning, which continued for 2 hours without intermission and 
which prevented us from pursuing the enemy the following day. 

28TH.—Halted on account of the badness of the roads, intelligence 
received that the Battalions had marched 24 miles further off on hearing 
we were in pursuit of them. 

29TH.—Marched and encamped within a mile of the other side of 
Futtipour which we reached at 10 a.m. when we heard a firing at a 
short distance supposed to be the Enemy attacking the villages and 
plundering and killing the Inhabitants. Distance 11 miles. 

30TH.—Left the Park and 4th Brigade for its protection at Futtipour 
Sickree and marched to Maer which we reached by 12 o’clock, distance 
14 miles. 

31ST.—Marched at 5 o’clock and encamped at Kuttumoa, 18 miles, 
where we were informed that the Enemy had left the ground in the 
morning and were 14 miles off: at 11 at night orders were issued 
for the Cavalry to march without baggage at 12 and the Infantry at 3. 
At 4 arrived at a village and heard the Enemy’s morning gun, 6 
miles more met a villager, who informed us they were 3 miles off: 
we were now approaching Hills on the Right and Left, at last entered 
a thick jungle of high grass at the entrance of which was a village 
on the Left, where a party of the Enemy had posted themselves, but 
were soon driven back. 

Nov. 1st.—Sunrise—advanced against the Enemy with the Cavalry 
which charged four several times and were in possession of 4 guns, 
but for want of Infantry they were obliged to be left behind. Finding 
it fruitless to charge again, we retired to a short distance and waited 
the arrival of the Infantry. The enemy in the interim occupied a 
stronger position under the Hills and in a village with a small fort: 
their guns were planted in three tiers and partly chained together with 
a deep ravine between the 2nd and 3rd tier, they had likewise a strong 
battery at the Fort. Our loss of Cavalry which was made in the first 
attack was very great, owing to the Enemy’s well served fire of grape 
and our incapability of breaking the chains. About 11 a.m. the 
Infantry arrived and halted till 12 during which hour offers were made 
to the Enemy but not accepted by them. The army now marched 
to outflank the enemy’s right Wing. The 3rd Brigade of Cavalry 
was on the left, the 2nd on the right with the left Wing and the rst 
in the centre—our guns were with the right Wing and 2 in the centre. 
All being arranged, about one the firing commenced on both sides 
without intermission for 2 hours: the 76th Regt. charged the Right 
Wing and made the Enemy retire to the 2nd tier of guns, but while 
halting to form a regular line, the Enemy were returning back to 
the 1st tier: but the 3rd Brigade of Cavalry coming round and having 
a sufficiency of ground was enabled to manceuvre: charged the Infantry 
and was repulsed twice: the third time succeeded and the Enemy fled 
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towards the Village which had been well defended by guns—the firing 
slackened—our Infantry by this time had got in the rear of a small 
village on the right of the above-mentioned one, and made a terrible 
slaughter of those who opposed them. Our centre advanced now in 
front of the battery—the firing from the fortified village recommenced 
as much as ever, at length a mine and magazine blew up, on which 
the Enemy attempted to go off to the Left with their baggage, &c., &c. 
However in this they were discovered by the 2nd Brigade of Cavalry, 
who, to avoid the whole destructive fire from the Fort, marched in 
Echellon of squadrons, and came in time to prevent any from getting 
away thro’ the pass, and driving them back upon the Infantry and 
guns put the whole in confusion, and the Galloppers of the 2nd Brigade 
had formed a battery to act with great effect on the Fort and their 
left Wing, which finally obliged the foe to fly: the Cavalry now 
revenged themselves for their former loss by cutting them up in great 
numbers—out of 16 Battalions 2,000 men only were saved, the others 
were supposed to have been killed and wounded and destroyed by 
their own tumbrils and mine blowing up. This last attack lasted 4 
hours—our loss was great particularly in the Cavalry, which was early 
in the first attack, owing to their not being able to break the chains 
and having no heavy metal to return the fire of the Enemy, which 
was dreadful. The Cavalry charged four times with very little effect. 
Colonel Vandeleur fell in the 1st charge, one Captain and one Lieutenant 
killed and one wounded. 27th Light Dragoons, 3 Captains wounded, 
2 Lieutenants, 2 Quarter-Masters, 3 Serjeants and 39 Rank and file 
killed and wounded. 29th lost 1 Major and 2 Subalterns, 76th, 2 
lieutenants killed and one dangerously wounded, and a Captain 
wounded, 40 men killed and 141 wounded. Major-General Ware was 
killed, Major Lake wounded, Major Campbell and Lieut. Duval killed. 
The Commander-in-Chief had a narrow escape, a man placed his 
matchlock close to the General’s side and discharged it, but the General 
turning round it fortunately passed between his arm and side without 
any other injury than that of burning his coat, he had also his horse 
shot under him. ; 

The Enemy had 16 Bns. of 550 strong each, out of which 2,000 
remain alive only: 72 pieces of cannon and 36 stands of Colors were 
taken, besides a great quantity of baggage, camels, elephants, bullocks, 
&c., &c. In short nothing escaped but their horse, which fled early 
in the action. Their Sirdar or Chief was slain and 3 or 4 Europeans 
taken prisoners. 

The loss on our side was 800 killed and wounded and 36 Officers, 
13 of whom are dead. 

8TH.—Left the Field of Battle (which was very offensive from the 
number of dead bodies and dead carcases of Bullocks, Camels, Horses, 
&c., &c.) about 7 a.m. marching at the rate of 7 or 8 miles per diem, 
till we arrived at Paishia, which village we reached on the 13th inst., 
here we halted for some days. 

14TH.—The sick and wounded were sent to Agra, and the Park 
which was left at Futtipour was ordered to join us, which it did on 
the 16th. While here the Officers diverted themselves with hunting 
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wild boars, and other animals of the chase, with which the surrounding 
jungles, hills and plains abound, having no enemy to attack us on 
this side the Chumbul.? 

25TH.—Rajahs and petty Princes daily coming in from the neigh- 
bouring forts to make their Salams to the General, and at the same 
time offering every assistance in their power to the Army. 

26TH.—Shifted ground about g miles from Paishia or Puhisser 
towards Jeypore, there being a scarcity of forage within 6 or 7 miles 
of the above place, and the ground getting very bad having been 
there since the 13th inst. From the 26th Nov. to 6th Dec. remained 
at Helenah: the front of the encampment cleared of dirt, brambles, 
&c., &c., for the purpose of drilling the Regiments: on the right 
of the Line was a village with a tank full of fish, which afforded a 
few days shooting to the Army, the country also abounding with 
wild boars, deer, &c., &c. General Fraser joined us on the 2nd or 
3rd inst. 

Dec. 7TH,—Left Helenah marching in a line by the left between 
Agra and Gwalior thro’ a long jungle of grass, encamping after a 
march of 5 hours at Pursoo: this day the 2 flank Companies rst 
European Regt. joined the dismounted party and together forming a 
Battalion from 350 to 400 strong under the command of Major McLeod. 
This corps was formed for two reasons—the first, at a time when the 
Service demanded Europeans that the dismounted men should not 
remain inactive for want of horses, it was judged most proper to join 
them to the Flank Companies of the 1st European Regiment. Secondly 
to intimidate the Enemy by their spies informing them that our Army 
had been augmented by another Battalion of Europeans, which would 
surprise them, as they knew that at the last engagement we had but one. 

8TH.—This morning proceeded to Kurshea where we halted for 
two days, the streets regularly formed and the cattle ordered to the 
rear of the Line. 

10TH.—Marched to Khansooah, where we halted for two days 
more. 

11TH.—The Rajah of Bhurtpore came in person to compliment 
the Commander-in-Chief. Thus situated we were 4 coss (to the 
Left) of Futtipour and 24 miles from Agra. The country very well 
cultivated and abounding in game such as tigers, boars, hares, — 
&c., &c. 

12TH.—Left Khansooah marching southward for about 2 miles 
when we again directed our line of march to the East, and after 
having passed a small chain of hills, near Rupnaghur (a ruinous town) 
encamped at a place called Rhudah, situated 20 miles from Agra and 
74 miles from the last encampment. The country much cultivated. 
From the 12th to the 20th nothing materially occurred, remaining 
on the same ground and the Corps daily exercised. The treaty 
with Ombaje being finally settled” and Gwalior agreed to be given up 





1 This river, which empties itself into the Jumna, runs from south-west to 
north-west, and separates the country of Ombaje (a rajah of Scindia) from those 
of the Emperor of Dehli and our Allies. 
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to the Honble. Company, the 4th! Brigade under Col. White marched 
on the 22nd to take possession of the said Fortress. 

21st.—The army to shew their esteem and regard for the Com- 
mander-in-Chief presented him with a service of plate (value £4,000) 
with an address. 

23RkD.—Marched by the Right back to Khansooah which we reached 
by II a.m. 

24TH-—Owing to the badness of the ground proceeded in a S.W. 
course to a place called Radowel, where we encamped for 3 days. 
On Xmas day the Europeans had prayers. 

27TH.—After a march of g miles encamped under the Hills near 
the Town of Biana, S. West direction—the country very fertile. 
Accounts arrived from Colonel White to the Commander-in-Chief that on 
the Detachment arriving before Gwalior, the Garrison fired on them 
and refused to give it up: the 1st European Regt. and four 18-pounders 
under Lieut.-Colonel Ashe were sent from the Army to reinforce them 
and on their way to attack Dholpour. On the guns arriving at Gwalior, 
a battery was erected and after three days playing a breach was formed 
and found practicable. However on the night before the storm was 
to take place, a message was sent offering terms: when it was intimated 
that Ombaje had never given orders for its surrender, but, on the 
contrary, to hold out to the last. The terms were settled and the Fort 
evacuated the following morn. 

On the 19th January the peace with the Berar Rajah arrived, 
which was concluded on the 17th December, a Royal salute fired on 
the occasion. While on this ground the robbers came down from the 
Hills and attacked our foraging parties killing several people: on 
which the cultivation and villages were ordered to be destroyed. This, 
in some measure, prevented the frequent robberies. 

Fes. 9TH.—After halting 43 days, left Biana and marched thro’ 
the Pass, and encamped in three lines (owing to the number of ravines 
and broken ground) near Soumookie, a small village, distant 8 miles 
from the last ground. This day’s march was unpleasant on account 
of the narrowness of the route, which lies between the Hills and inter- 
sected by ravines and other obstructions—passed a fort on the top of 
the rock, course S.W. by W. 

10TH.—After a short march, the first part of which was over hilly 
ground with ravines, the latter part well cultivated, encamped at Soorut 
6 miles from Soumookie. 

12TH.—The Flank Companies of H.M. 22nd Regiment arrived 
and joined the dismounted party. The two first nights after our 
arrival here the Camp was disturbed by the Goorjahs or robbers, but 
on the villages on the hill being burnt and destroyed, we were after- 
wards very quiet; one European of the 27th Dragoons and a Sepai 
were murdered. 

20TH.—Shifted ground, after a march of 9 miles encamped on 
the South of Hindown (formerly a populous town and of great fame, 





1Except one Company, under Lieut. Marshall, which was ordered back for 
the protection of G. Mercer, Esq., Agent to the Governor-General: more in the 
way than anything. 
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but now in ruins). The march very unpleasant the road being thro’ 
nullahs, jungles, and broken ground, &c. This is the only pass into 
the Jynagur or Jyepour province on the Eastern side, S.W. by W. 
21sT.—The Flank Companies of the 1st European Regt. rejoined us. 
22ND.—The dismounted party of the 27th and part of the 29th 
rejoined their respective corps. 

26TH.—A Royal salute fired on the news arriving of peace being 
concluded with Dowlut Rao Scindia on the 30th Dec. 

MarcH 8TH.—After a halt of 16 days left Hindown at half past 5, 
marching in a N.W. by N. course, and after 2} hours march 
encamped near a range of hills (running from North to East and West) 
at a village called Munapour. 

gTH.—-Left the above village marching at the same hour as yester- 
day and marching thro’ the Pass, encamping on the other side of it, 
distant g miles from Munapour, at a place called Beshah. At the 
Pass is a town built on the rock called Ramghur. This day’s march 
was thro’ a jungle of Dhaka.’ The country on either side very well 
cultivated and abounding in game. Course N.W. by N., the Hills 
surrounding us. 

24TH.—After halting 4 days left Ramghur at 5 o’clock marching 
under the hills in a N.W. direction for 4 hours, when we encamped 
near a small fort built on a hill called Ballyheera belonging to a 
noted robber. The 2nd Brigade of Cavalry were encamped close to 
the Pass, which leads to Jyepour on the North. On the left of the 
line of march were several petty forts—the ground very bad and of 
a deep sandy soil, little or no cultivation. The inhabitants of the 
town and villages under the Hills informed us during our séjour that 
the above-mentioned Fort had been twice besieged: once by M. Perron 
with 1,200 men, guns, &c., &c., who, after having made a practicable 
breach, in the space of 6 weeks, was repulsed with the loss of 400 
men and obliged to raise the siege. The 2nd time by George Thomas 
of noted memory, who met with no better success after three months’ 
siege. The walls are much battered and the place appears scarcely 
worth observation: had the fort been besieged by European troops, 
probably it would have been taken in as many hours. It is situated 
on a high rock with three small bastions facing the East, the right 
was the one breached. 

AprIL 6TH.—After a march of about g miles S.W. by S. (over a 
sandy, jungley road intersected by nullahs and ravines, and partly 
made by the Pioneers) arrived at Kerowly at half past 8, where we 
remained 2} hours without our tents, with a hot wind blowing in 
our faces and a scorching sun over our heads, the baggage, etc., 
having been detained thro’ the narrowness of the Pass and an order 
having been issued prohibiting any cattle proceeding with the army. 
The country round Kerowly is much cultivated and abounds in plenty of 
water of an excellent quality. 

gTH.—About 5 a.m. left Kerowly marching by the right to 
Secundra, or Secundrapour, situated 34 coss or 8 miles West of the last 








1 The flower of this tree makes a beautiful orange dye. 
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encampment near the banks of the river Chumbul: in our march 
passed Mainpour, a large village on the left of the route, distant 5 
miles from Kerowly. Secundrapore is a large town defended by a 
mud wall all round: the country very fertile and much cultivated: 
the hills or rocks not near as at the four last encampments, fish plenty, 
robbers scarce, not having been troubled with these gentry for a length 
of time. 

17TH.—At 5 o’clock left Secundra and proceeded in a West and 
by North course, the first part of the march, and the latter in a West 
and by South towards Jeypore, encamping after a march of 12 miles 
near a Fort called Dowrah or Burrahneah, which was besieged by 
M. Fleuris, who put between 4 and 500 of the garrison to death. 
Dowrah is a large town with a fort on the top of a hill or rock called 
Table Rock from its shape. This day’s march was over very good 
ground. 

18TH.—The Detachment under Colonel Monson, consisting of 3 
Battalions! and Artillery in proportion, and which was encamped in our 
front, left us and proceeded to Jeypore, but for what purpose is not 
yet made known. The name of the encampment was Dowsah situated 
24 miles in our front inclining to the left of the line, which ran N. & S. 

22ND.—Rode to see the Town of Dowsah and to view the fort. 
The Town is a very large one with a number of well-built neat houses 
and a place of Worship, built like a Pagoda and appears lately erected : 
the streets very narrow, the inhabitants not at all shy, particularly 
the women, who stand at their doors and stare at you, which is quite 
the reverse of those in other parts of India, who run away or hide 
their faces and turn their backs till you have passed them. The fort 
is nothing more than the High Rock (difficult of access) with a wall 
built all round it and pierced with loopholes, with two large bastions 
at the bottom of one side of the rock, to arrive at which you must 
go through a part of the town. The entrance is near the left bastion 
through a very narrow and low wicket, wide enough to admit one 
person at a time only: this part of the work is strengthened by a second 
wall. To this place the inhabitants retire with their property from 
an Enemy such as Holkar, who comes with a view of plundering. 
The rock is nearly 4 miles in circumference. The town carries on a 
manufacture of coarse cloths such as Khurwah and Gudghee, &c., 
and must have been formerly a place of some note. 

27TH.—Struck our camp at 2 and marched at 3 by moonlight to 
a place called Bhurweendah, a large walled town, before which we 
encamped by 6 o’clock. This day’s march was over very good ground 
pretty well cultivated, and very open. Course nearly due South, 
distance 8 or 9 miles, encampment N. & S. 

28TH.—Left the above place at $ past 2, marching from West to 
S. West till we arrived at Toomgah, where we encamped for 5 days, 
a distance of 12 miles from the town above-mentioned. The ground 
over which the route lay was very bad, being sandy, enclosed and 
partly broken up for cultivation, arrived here about 7 o’clock. 


1 The two battalions of the 2nd and 18th Regiment. 
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May 4TH.—After a dusty march of 4 hours over rugged and 
cultivated ground and thro’ dry nullah, arrived at Soobah. Thus 
situated, Jyepour is 12 coss N.N.W. Chasow is about 2 coss hence 
westward : remarkable for the quantity of its wells and tanks: about 
2 p.m. a storm came on attended with much wind and lightning, and 
which continued for nearly 3 hours. This is the first shower of rain 
since November, heavy rain for three successive days, &c. 

8TH.—Left Soobah at half-past 3, and after a fatiguing march of 12 
miles arrived at Nurvaepour, where we halted for 10 days. Course 
S.S.W. Nurvae is a large town, but now decaying—it is built at the 
bottom of a high rock, on whose top is a fort called Nurghur—there are 
a great many tanks and bathing places close to the town. 

10TH.—A Detachment consisting of 2 Battalions and a Regiment of 
Native Cavalry left us (with artillery in proportion) under the command 
of Lieut.-Colonel Don, supposed as a reinforcement to Colonel Monson. 

11TH.—Accounts arrived from Colonel Monson that Captain Gardner 
with 400 Irregular Horse watching the movements of Holkar, had 
received intelligence that a body of Horse was in his rear, on which he 
returned and attacked them, took the Chief Sirdar prisoner, twenty- 
seven horses, money, &c., &c., and put the rest to flight. Holkar at 
the same time prevented from crossing the Chumbul at Kottah by the 
Rajah of that place. 

16TH.—Intelligence was received of the taking of Rampoora? by 
Lieut.-Colonel Don’s detachment. This place formerly belonged to the 
Jyepour Rajah, but had it taken from him by Holkar,? and after a 
4 months’ siege could not retake it. Accounts received also of Holkar 
having crossed the Chumbul and Sinde rivers, and making the best of 
his way to Indore. Colonel Monson’s detachment on the 14th arrived 
at Boonde, where Holkar laid for 4 days before, but retreated on the 
English advancing against him. 

18TH.—Left Nurvaepour at } past four and after a march of 4 or 5 
miles encamped near a ruinous building called Jilluo, course S.E. 

19TH.—After a 5 hours’ march arrived at Muttrapore, 12 miles from 
Jilluo, course E.S.E. for 6 miles and EF, by N. for the other 6 miles, 
passed thro’ a chain of hills running E. and West. 

21sT.—At one o’clock a.m, left Myttrapore and after a march of 14 
miles arrived at Buggeree, a fort built on a rock with a large town at the 
bottom of it. The first part of the march thro’ defiles, the latter over 





1 The enemy lost 300 men, who were encamped outside of the place, besides 
nearly the same number of the garrison. Our loss was 14 killed and 30 wounded 
and 3 European Artillery men wounded. The conflict lasted for one hour; the 
enemy fought bravely. 

2Holkar is an usurper of the throne, as well as plunderer, detested by every 
Prince, and is the scourge of the country. On the conclusion of the war with the 
Mahratta Chiefs he was offered a considerable sum annually on condition he would 
disband his army and retire from the field, which after a long negociation he 
refused to accept, and, being near Jyepour, threatened its destruction. On this 
the Grand Army moved by slow and easy marches towards that province, till 
within 29 miles of its capital, when a detachment was sent off for its protection. 
From the present appearance of affairs it looks very probable that this usurper 
will be annihilated and the brother will once more be seated on the throne. 
Scindia and this man have been constantly at war. 
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deep sandy ground—the country in general well cultivated, passed 
through a town called Dhoolapour. Course E. and E. by N. In the 
evening of the 21st inst. a violent storm or tiffhoon came on attended 
with much thunder and lightning, which had nearly carried away the 
tents: many were damaged and several blown down. 

23RD.—Left the above ground at 2 o’clock marching E.N.E. till we 
arrived near a large walled town with a fort on a large sandy plain 12 
miles from Buggeree. The 3rd Native Cavalry rejoined us from 
Rampoora. The hills at a great distance. The town is called 
Purpureah, the water here is very indifferent and scarce. Encamped 
in two lines, cultivation appeared most part of the march. 

24TH.—After 4 hours march over pretty ground, excepting the two 
last miles, which was over a deep sand, arrived at Khoorialgurh, a very 
large walled town with a few well-built Indostanee houses in the 
environs, water plenty, ground good. Course nearly E.N.E. distance 
10 miles. 

26TH.—At 2 o’clock marched by the left to a large town built on the 
site of a hill called Pillouda, distance :1 miles from the last place, water 
plenty, ground good, course N.E. Hills in sight. 

27TH.—After a march of 10 miles arrived at Mhaver, encamping on 
very good ground. Course E.N.E. water very good. 

28TH.—After a short march of 6 miles E.N. East arrived at 
Hindown. 

29TH.—Arrived after a march of 16 miles (with a strong hot wind 
blowing in our faces) at Selimpore by 20 minutes past 7. Water plenty 
and excellent, the ground partly good and partly of a sandy soil. Course 
nearly N.E. in our road from Hindown. At 4 p.m. a party of 
Infantry and foraging party and Indostanee Cavalry attacked a village 
from which they drove the natives and then set it on fire, some few were 
killed--they had killed some Sepais, who had been planted there as a 
safeguard. This is the second crime that has been committed in this 
part of the country within a few miles of each village. This shows what 
we are to reap for protecting them, everything we have had as yet having 
been paid for. News arrived of Meer Khan (Holkar’s General) having 
attacked a detachment of 150 Sepais and a battery! of two 12’s, two 
Howitzers, two 6-prs. erected against a Fort, in the night time, cutting 
to pieces 59 European Artillerymen and 2 Officers and the whole of 
the Sepais and taking the Battery. It was known a sortie would take 
place that night against the Trenches and that Meer Khan would attack 
the Sepais, but Colonel Fawcett,2 who commanded the Bundelcund Army 
(during the indisposition of Colonel Powel), thought it most advisable 
not to support the Sepais or Battery with his detachment, which consists 
of 9,000 men. 

30TH.—Left Selimpore at 3, marched between 6 and 7 miles to a 
place called Bissauer, which is a large town, encamped East and West in 
a large Tope* of Mangoes. Course W.N.W. Passed through a chain 
of hills. Water plentiful and good. 








1 Near the Fort of Kooneh—only one artillery man escaped. 
2 Tried and acquitted. 
3 Grove. 
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31st.—This morning after a march of 8 miles arrived at Weir 
encamping with the Fort in rear of the Brigade of Cavalry. The ground 
over which we marched was very good, it being the high road from 
Agra to Jeypore, the water very good and plentiful, The town of Weir 
is very large and surrounded with a wall and nearly concealed by a Tope 
of Trees. The Fort is on a large scale and appears capable of resist- 
ance: there is also an interior Fort built of stone and well finished, 
besides a few puckah houses. This place belongs to the Bhurtpore 
Rajah, whose residence is but a short distance hence: there are some 
guns of a large size on the walls of the exterior Fort and the garrison 
appears numerous. 

JUNE 1st.—After a fatiguing march over a deep sandy soil of nearly 
15 miles arrived at Pillounda or Sangoora 2 miles beyond the Infantry, 
who were encamped at Pursoo and the command given to Major- 
General Fraser, the Commander-in-Chief keeping with the Cavalry, 
water very scarce, ground very bad. The weather so intolerably hot 
(being nearly within 10 degrees of above respiration) that has scarcely 
ever before been experienced, so much so that nearly 250 natives were 
reported to have died in the Bazar or market place: several Europeans 
likewise fell a sacrifice to the inclemency of the hot winds, which blew 
a hurricane, course N.East. 

2ND.—About 6 a.m. after a march of 5 hours arrived at Khannuah, 
water plenty and good, course E.S.E, 

3RD.—Left the above place at one, marching N.Easterly for 5 hours 
or 17 miles: passed Futtipour about half-way: route rather indifferent, 
encamped on a sandy soil, the wind blew the whole morning which made 
the march unpleasant and extremely dusty. About 2 p.m. a violent 
hurricane came on which lasted nearly two hours attended with thunder : 
though common in this country, none has ever been like it, for it was 
impossible to see a yard before one, owing to the immense columns of 
dust, which so clouded the atmosphere that it can only be compared with 
a pitch dark night, it was very awful. About 8 in the evening it rained 
and again at 12 which prevented us from marching—the air became very 
cool and pleasant. 

4TH.—Owing to the rain continuing till late at night we did not 
march. 

5TH.—At 2 left Kerowly (which is a large town with a few good 
houses) and marched to Agra, where we arrived by daybreak, a distance 
of 14 miles. The weather heing cloudy and cool, and the Jumna rising 
the Commander-in-Chief took the opportunity of crossing the European 
Cavalry, and 4th Regt. Native Cavalry for Futtighur, the other Regi- 
ments remaining on the opposite side. The river was just fordable and 
no more, for it came up to the horses’ shoulders. We crossed over very 
well and without any accidents : the bagga:z2 came over in boats a little 
lower down and near to the Fort—from Agra to where the Cavalry 
crossed was about 3 miles—the march over very good ground. 
Encamped on the banks of the river Jumna amongst the ruins of 
Mosques and Houses. 
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6TH.—Halted. The Commander-in-Chief went early in the morn- 
ing to Agra, gave an audience to the Bhurtpore Vakeel, pour prendre 
congé. 
aii army was broken up and the several regiments marched 
to their respective quarters, The European Cavalry left Agra the same 
morn at 2 o’clock and marched to Catimadpore, a small village, situated 
13 miles from Agra, This day’s march was the worst of any we have 
had during the campaign, thro’ narrow defiles, broken ground, &c. 
Encamped on good ground, course S.East, water very bad. 

8TH.—Arrived at Ferosabad after a march of nearly 16 miles over 
very good ground—went thro’ the town which is about a mile long, 
nothing worthy of remark, excepting it being full of shops and thieves. 
The Fort} stands about a mile in rear of the camp, looks in good order, 
it was evacuated on the approach of the Cavalry under Colonel Macan in 
September 1803, who was sent from the Grand Army in pursuit of M. 
Fleuris’ Horse, who had crossed the Jumna and were ravaging this part 
of the Country, assisted by the garrison of the Fort. However they 
retreated in good haste on the English approaching and afterwards 
M.F. gave himself up to the British Flag. 

gTH.—By 6 a.m, reached Shehoabad encamping 3 miles beyond it. 
This town was formerly a plac2 of some note, but now in total ruin, and 
near it is built a town which assumes the same name. About 2 miles 
on the North side was a small cantonment for Native Infantry who were 
posted there, and Bungalows belonging to the Officers, and within a 
few yards was the spot where Colonel Cunningham and Sepais so gal- 
lantly defended themselves against the repeated attacks of M. Fleuris’ 
horse from 4 in the forenoon till 2 in the afternoon, the Enemy burnt the 
cantonment and town before they retired. Colonel Cunningham and 
party were afterwards taken prisoners and sent to Khanpore on their 
parole. Had the tumbril not blown up the enemy would not have 
succeeded, as it was not till late the second day that the accident 
happened, and having no more ammunition they were obliged to 
surrender on the above terms. Course S.E. by E., distance 13 miles. 

10TH,—Marched at the same hour as yesterday over good ground 
encamping after a march of 12 miles in front of a small village called 
Giroll. Course East, water very good and plenty. 

11TH.—After a long march of 15 miles arrived at Manpurry, 
encamped on the Eastern side of it—it is a very large walled town and 
very populous, built on the banks of the Issa. A Collector and Judge 
reside here—a fine road all the way from Giroll, the country very open 
and fertile, water plenty, course East. The Collector’s house puts one 
in mind of a neat mansion and town in England, the only one I have 
seen since my sejour in this country. The sick were left here (till the 
Field Hospital should arrive) in a tattied? bungalow belonging to a 
Captain White. 

12TH.—Marched 10 miles over very good ground, and encamped in 
front of Buihgong, a large town, plenty of wells and many topes cf 

1 This place is now falling into ruins, 1809. 

2 Frames covered with a particular kind of grass roots, which, being watered 
and the wind blowing on them, keep the houses cool. 
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Toddee trees and likewise Neem trees. Course East and by South. 
The 4th Regt. of Native Cavalry left us for Futtighur. 

13TH—At 4 past 12 left Buihgong and arrived at Nubbi- 
gunge by 4 past five, encamped on the banks of the Callini Nullah 
or Black river, distance 13 miles from the last place. It is situated 
about a mile from the River, and is a small village with a redoubt 
near to it, to which the inhabitants resort in time of danger, there is 
also a serai or caravansery in ruins. Grass plenty, ground pretty 
good. The Commander-in-Chief overtook us (as we lay on the ground 
dosing) and encamped on the other side of the village. His Excellency 
left Agra on the oth and we left on the 7th inst. Lieut.-Colonel Vande- 
leur to-day took command of the detachment, as Col. Macan, who 
before commanded us, left us-to join his corps at Buihgong—the 4th 
Native Cavalry marched to Bewar Ghaut, in order to cross the Calini to 
get to Futtighur. 

14TH.—At the same hour as yesterday struck our camp and pro- 
ceeded to Secundrapore: in our way passed thro’ Chapramow, a 
village 6 miles from Secundrapore: encamped about a mile from the 
town, in a tope of mangoes—water scarce, it being only procurable 
from the town. It is a clean, neat place with a Bazar or market, 
distance 14 miles, course nearly East. 

15TH.—After a march of 12 miles over good ground arrived at 
Jellalabad which is a small village with a redoubt, water good and 
plenty, ground the same, course S.E. 

16TH.—This morning marched 18 or 20 miles to a place called 
Diapore Bungalow, in our way passed thro’ a town called Meran ke 
Serai, and also a large walled town named Miah Gunge or Almas 
Gunge, so called from the person who built it: whose name is Mur 
Almas Ali Cawn,! who is an Eunuch, and very high at the Court of 
Lucknow. Just as we reached Meran ke Serai, a very heavy fall of 
rain came on, but which only lasted for a few minutes. Water plenty, 
ground good, course S.E. This day’s march was over rather indifferent 
ground. 

17TH.—Marched at the same hour as yesterday—by daybreak 
arrived at the Issa, which river we forded, formerly there was a bridge 
of boats here, but the water not being deep, there was no occasion 
for one. About 2 miles more arrived at Bellore, a walled town, and 
5 miles more encamped in topes of mangoes, near Rusoolpore, water 
plenty and good, route very good, course S.E. by S. 

18TH.—This morning the detachment marched at 4 past 3 and 
arrived at Surajepore by 6, a large town about 5 coss or 10 miles 
from Dolserai (a mausoleum) or Rusoolpore a village close to it. 
Encamped in different topes as yesterday, water not so plentiful and 
rather indifferent, course S.E. ground very good, cultivation very 
great. 

19TH.—After a long march of 18 miles arrived at Cockadoo, a small 
village about 2 miles from the Khanpore Magazine and 6 from the 
Cavalry lines, and within sight of our bungalows. Encamped in 





1 Died 1806. 
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topes about a mile from Cockadoo. Water plenty, course S.E., route 
indifferent. 

20TH.—About 3 o’clock left the above place and arrived at the 
Cavalry Lines at gunfire to the disappointment of the ladies, who 
expected to have seen us marching in with swords drawn, Colours flying 
and trumpets sounding, but we came in like people who are afraid 
of being seen or like so many thieves. 

From the long marches our horses were getting thin and ourselves 
very weary, of course very glad when we reached our abodes, having 
completed a distance of 1,043 miles. 

After a campaign of 10 months and 12 days, during which time 
the Army had marched not less than 1,043 miles, I may say safely 
that no Army had been more victorious, or had more fatigue, nor 
whose loss has been less, for in three engagements—z2gth August, 
4th and 11th Sept., roth and 13th Oct. and 1st Nov., once besieging, 
our loss was 1,524 killed, wounded and missing. From that period 
till May it may be said that no Army could be more healthy, nor 
have stood the changes of the climate better. But from the 27th 
May till the arrival of the Europeans in quarters, our loss has been 
very great owing to our long marches, little rest, the tents not being 
up in time, the Bihishties not procuring water, and the extreme hot 
weather, certainly contributed to our loss in a great degree; for in 
one day the Infantry lost 9 men and 7o taken ill—the Cavalry from 
20 to 30 taken sick daily. The Infantry arrived on the 27th June with 
about 400 Europeans less than they left the Cantonments with. 

From the observations I have made I may safely say that the 
27th Light Dragoons have lost less men by ill health than any Regi- 
ment in H.M. Service with the Grand Army, and all owing to their 
being kept constantly sober and keeping them to their tents during 
the heat of the day. 


Khanpore, August Ist, 1804. 














THE WAR. 


ITS NAVAL SIDE. 


Owing to exigencies of space, it was not possible to include in the last issue 
of the JouRNAL all the events of the first three months of the year. The present 
instalment of the Naval Notes, therefore, includes in certain sections a record of 
some of the early events of 1917. The aim of the compiler has been to bring the 
narrative up to the end of June. 

During the period under review, considerable changes have taken place at the 
Admiralty. It was officially announced on May rgth, that the King had been 
pleased to approve of the following appointments:— 

Admiral Sir John R. Jellicoe, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O., the present First Sea 
Lord, to have the additional title of Chief of the Naval Staff. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Henry F. Oliver, K.C.B., M.V.O., the present Chief of the 
Staff, to become an additional member of the Board of Admiralty, with the title 
of Deputy Chief of the Naval Staff. 

Rear-Admiral Alexander L. Duff, C.B., at present in charge of the anti-sub- 
marine division of the War Staff, to become an additional member of the Board of 
Admiralty, with the title of Assistant Chief of the Naval Staff. 

Rear-Admiral Lionel Halsey, C.B., C.M.G., the present Fourth Sea Lord, to 
become Third Sea Lord, in succession to Rear-Admiral Frederick C. T. Tudor, 
C.B., who will be appointed Commander-in-Chief of the China station in due 
course. 

Sir Eric Geddes to become an additional member of the Board of Admiralty, 
with the title of Controller, and with the hon. and temporary rank of vice-admiral. 

Rear-Admiral Hugh H. D. Tothill, C.B., to become Fourth Sea Lord, in 
succession to Rear-Admiral Halsey. 

In connection with these appointments, it was officially announced that ‘‘the 
changes that have been made in the Admiralty organization have a two-fold object. 
The first is to free the First Sea Lord and the heads of the Naval Staff, so far as 
possible, from administrative work, in order that they may concentrate their atten- 
tion on the important issues relating to the naval conduct of the war. At the 
same time, the process of strengthening the Naval Statf by the addition of officers 
transferred from the active sea service is being continued. ‘The second object is 
to strengthen the shipbuilding and production departments of the Admiralty by 
providing an organization comparable to that which has supplied the Army with 
munitions. Further, it is intended to develop and utilize to the best advantage the 
whole of the shipbuilding resources of the country, and, so far as possible, to con- 
centrate the organization under one authority. Sir Eric Geddes has been chosen 
for this position, and he will be responsible for fulfilling the shipbuilding require- 
ments of the Admiralty, War Office, and Ministry of Shipping so far as possible 
by manufacture or purchase, whether at home or abroad. For this purpose the 
staffs of the three departments that relate to these requirements will be placed 
under his control. As the duties for which Sir Eric Geddes will be responsible at 
the Admiralty will include not only shipbuilding, but also the production of arma- 
ments and munitions, it is necessary that his touch with the Admiralty should be 
close and intimate, and for this reason he has been appointed a member of the 
Board of Admiralty. He will also be associated with the Ministry of Shipping as 
a member of the Shipping Control Committee.”’ 


RRS. 7 
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These changes, added to the members of the Board of Admiralty, which now 
censists of Sir Edward Carson, First Lord; Admiral Sir John Jellicoe, First Sea 
Lord and Chief of the Naval Staff; Admiral Sir Cecil Burney, Second Sea Lord; 
Vice-Admiral Sir Henry Oliver, Deputy Chief of the Naval Staff; honorary Vice- 
Admiral Sir Eric Geddes, Controller; Rear-Admiral Lionel Halsey, Third Sea 
Lord ; Rear-Admiral Hugh Tothill, Fourth Sea Lord ; Commodore Godfrey Paine, 
Fifth Sea Lord ; Rear-Admiral Alexander Duff, Assistant Chief of the Naval Staff ; 
Mr. E. G. Pretyman, M.P., Civil Lord; the Right Hon. Sir Francis Hopwood, 
Additional Civil Lord; the Right Hon. T. J. Macnamara, M.P., Parliamentary 
Secretary ; and Sir William Graham Greene, Permanent Secretary—a total of 
thirteen. A number of new appointments of officers and officials to assist the new 
Controller, Sir Eric Geddes, have been made, and his principal technical adviser 
is Captain Thomas E. Crease, R.N. , 

The King returned to Buckingham Palace on the morning of June 27th, after 
paying another visit to the whole of the Grand Fleet, lasting four days. On 
leaving, His Majesty sent the following message to Admiral Sir David Beatty :— 
‘IT wish to congratulate you and the Grand Fleet on the high standard of pre- 
paredness I found on coming among you. Never has the British Navy stood 
higher in the estimation of friend or foe. You can assure all ranks and ratings 
under your command that their brothers throughout the Empire rely upon them 
with pride and confidence to defend our shores and commerce. I thank you for 
your patient endurance that keeps the British Navy ever ready to enhance the 
glories of its historic traditions, and which secures to us and our Allies the ocean 
highways of the world. May God’s blessing rest upon you all and upon your 
work.—GegorGE R.I.’? Admiral Beatty’s reply:—‘‘ The Grand Fleet thanks your 
Majesty for your gracious message. Your Majesty’s stay among us has afforded 
an opportunity of giving expression to our unswerving loyalty and devotion to your 
person. We are proud of the confidence your Majesty reposes in us, more especially 
as it is a confidence based upon intimate knowledge of the fleet and those who 
man it.—Davip Beatty.’’ His Majesty was accompanied on this occasion by a 
number of journalists, and his visit followed a tour among certain shipbuilding 
centres. 

Although not a naval event, the Revolution in Russia had its influence upon 
the Baltic and Black Sea Fleets, but its permanent effect cannot yet be estab- 
lished. According to American reports, Admiral Nepenin, commanding in the 
Baltic, was among the killed during the rebellion, though he had gone over to 
the side of the Revolutionists. Leaving his ship on the last day of the Revolu- 
tion, he reprimanded a sailor for not saluting hira, whereupon the man shot 
the Admiral. 


NORTH SEA. 


New Dancer Argea.—On January 25th there was published in Norway the 
first announcement that a great area in the North Sea had been declared by 
the British Government to be “dangerous to shipping.” In accordance with 
Convention 8 of the Hague Conference of 1907, its exact extent was notified to 
neutral countries. The statement was confirmed next day from Danish sources, 
and on the 27th the Berlin Tageblatt made the announcement that the British 
had established a new “ blockade of the Heligoland Bight, involving to some 
extent portions of the Dutch and Danish coasts.’’ The German paper declared 
that the measure was mainly directed against the entrance and departure of 
German submarines. 


THe AREA DerineD.—On January 29th the American State Department 
announced that their Embassy in London had received information from the 
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British Government that on account of belligerent operations the undermentioned 
area was dangerous to shipping :—‘‘ The area comprising all the waters, except 
the Netherlands and Danish territorial waters, lying south-westward and eastward 
ot a line commencing four miles from the coast of Jutland in latitude 56° N., 
longitude 8° E., and passing through the following positions :—Latitude 56° N.., 
longitude 6° E., latitude 54° N., longitude 0.45’ E., thence to a position in latitude 
53° 37’ N., longitude 5° E., seven miles off the coast of the Netherlands.’’ Thus 
from a point off Ringkébing, Denmark, the new minefield extends across the 
North Sea, north of Horn Reef, thence slanting southward, but including the 
Dogger Bank in its area, to a point off the Yorkshire coast south of Flamborough 


Head. 

Revisions.—On February 16th an Admiralty ‘‘ Notice to Mariners’ 
published in the London Gazette revising the notice defining the new minefield. 
On March 30th the London Gazetie contained a further revision of the original 
Admiralty ‘‘Notice to Mariners’’ in regard to the dangerous area of the North Sea. 
The area was defined in the revised notice as follows :--‘‘The area comprising all 
the waters except Netherlands and Danish territorial waters lying to the south- 
ward and eastward of a line commencing three miles from the coast of Jutland 
on the parallel of latitude 56° oo’ N., and passing through the following posi- 
tions :—(1) Latitude 56° oo’ N., longitude 6° oo/ E.; (2) latitude 54° 45’ N., 
longitude 4° 30’ E.; (3) latitude 53° 23’ N., longitude 5° o1/ E.; (4) latitude 
53° 25’ N., longitude 5° 053’ E., and from thence to the eastward, following the 
limit of Netherlands territorial waters.’’ In the previous notice position (3) was 


> was 


given as—latitude 54° 23’ N., longitude 5° o1’ E. A later revision was made 
known in the London Gazette on April 27th. The dangerous area is now defined 


as follows:—‘‘ The area comprising all the waters except Netherlands and 
Danish territorial waters lying to the southward and eastward of a line com- 
mencing three miles from the coast of Jutland on the parallel of latitude 56° oo’ 
N., and passing through the following positions :-—(1) Latitude 56° oo’ N., 
longitude 6° oo’ E.; (2) latitude 54° 45’ N., longitude 4° 20’ E.; (3) latitude 
53° 15’ N., longitude 4° 30’ E.; (4) latitude 53° 23’ N., longitude 4° 50’ E.; 
(5) latitude 53° 23’ N., longitude 5° o1’ E.; (6) latitude 53° 25’ N., longitude 
5° 053’ E., and from thence to the eastward, following the limit of Netheriands 
territorial waters.’? The present definition of the area differs from that previously 
given by the inclusion of the positions described in (3) and (4). On July 4th, it 
was announced thet the Admiralty had issued the following notice to mariners, 
headed ‘‘ North Sea Caution with regard to Dangerous Area:— 

‘‘ In view of the unrestricted warfare carried on by Germany at sea by means 
of mines and submarines, not only against the Allied Powers, but also against 
neutral shipping, and the fact that merchant ships are constantly sunk without 
regard to the ultimate safety of their crew, his Majesty’s Government give notice 
that on and after July 4th, 1917, the area in the North Sea rendered dangerous to 
all shipping by operations against the enemy will be further extended as under- 
mentioned, and it should be avoided. 

‘‘ The area comprising all the waters except Netherlands and Danish terri- 
torial waters lying to the southward and eastward of a line commencing three 
miles from the coast of Jutland on the parallel of latitude 57° 08’ N., and passing 
through the following positions :—(1) Latitude 57° 08 N., longitude 4° oo! E.; 
(2) latitude 53° oo N., Iongitude 4° oo/ E. ; thence along the parallel of 53° oo’ N., 
to a position three miles from the Netherlands coast, thence to the northward 
and eastward, following the limit of Netherlands territorial waters.’’ 

The danger zone is extended more than a degree to the north and slightly 


to the west. 
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GERMAN SUBMARINE INTERNED.—In the first week of April, it was officially 
announced that the German submarine “ B.6,’”’ which stranded on March 13th 
off Hellevoetsluis, on the Dutch island of Voorne, had been interned. 


‘U-Boat Sunk.—On March 31st, it was announced that the German boat 
“*U.C.39 ’? had recently been sunk in the North Sea. A letter written by a 
member of the crew to his parents after being taken prisoner was also published, 
with an account of the sinking by the submarine of the Norwegian steamship 
<‘Ida’”’ on February 8th. 

Minge-SWEEPER Lost.—On April 5th, the Admiralty announced that ‘ one of 
our mine-sweeping vessels of an old type struck a mine and sank on Tuesday 
April 3rd. Twenty-four of the crew are missing.’’ 


PRIME MINISTER AFLOAT.—On the morning of April 14th, the Prime Minister 
and Sir Edward Carson, First Lord of the Admiralty, arrived on a visit to a 
portion of the Grand Fleet, spending the week-end afloat. On July ist, in the 
course of his visit to Scotland, Mr. Lloyd George left Dundee for Inverness, and 
later in the day, accompanied by Mr. Winston Churchill, had important con- 
ferences with the Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Fleet and other senior flag 
officers. 

DestrRoyYER MINED.—On May 4th, the Admiralty announced that one of His 
Majesty’s destroyers of an older type struck a mine on May 2nd in the Channel 
and sank. One officer and sixty-one men were missing, and presumed drowned. 


MINE-SWEEPER SUNK.—On May oth, the Admiralty announced that one of 
His Majesty’s mine-sweeping vessels was torpedoed and sunk on the 5th. Two 
officers and twenty men were missing, and presumed drowned. 


“© CoRDELIA’’ REPORT.—Early in May, a report from Berlin stated that the 
British light cruiser ‘‘ Cordelia’? had run on a mine in the Channel between 
Ireland and Scotland. It was officially stated, however, that neither H.M.S. 
“‘ Cordelia’? nor any ship of her class had run on a mine between Ireland and 
Scotland, nor had any of His Majesty’s ships been heavily damaged and towed 
to Barrow. 

ZEPPELIN DESTROYED.—On May 15th, in the North Sea, British naval forces 
destroyed a Zeppelin, known as the “ L.22.’’ It was stated that the airship, the 
loss of which was admitted by the German Admiralty, was set on fire and fell 
into the sea. 


Lowestort Port CLosep.—Early in May it was announced that the following 
regulation had been made by the Admiralty :—‘‘ No vessels other than those of 
British nationality or those of the Allied nations shall enter the port of Lowestoft 
until further notice.’’ It was also stipulated that no vessels, other than His 
Majesty’s ships, were to move in Yarmouth Roads between half an hour after 
sunset and half an hour before sunrise until further notice. 


Lossrts.—At the end of May it was announced that H.M.S. “ Hilary,’? Acting 
Captain F. W. Dean, R.N., an armed mercantile cruiser, had been torpedoed 
and sunk in the North Sea. Four men were killed by the explosion. About the 
same time, it was announced that a British destroyer had been in collision and 
had sunk. There were no casualties. On May 23rd, a German mine-sweeper, while 
off the west coast of Denmark was blown up by a mine and sank. On the night 
of June 13th-14th, the British armed merchant cruiser ‘‘ Avenger,’’? Captain 
Arthur L. Ashby, R.N., was torpedoed in the North Sea and subsequently sunk. 
One man was killed by the explosion, but no other lives were lost. 
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Prize Bounty.—A summary of prize bounty cases issued to the Press on 
January 1oth showed that between March 27th and December 31st, 1916, claims 
for bounty were heard in the Prize Court for the destruction of twenty-three 
enemy ships. The total bounty awarded was £40,935, awards ranging from 
4135 to £12,160. The total award indicated 8,187 officers and men on board 
the enemy vessels at the beginning of the engagements in which they were captured 
or destroyed. The highest award was £12,160 for the sinking of four German 
cruisers in the Falklands Islands action. 


Later Cases.—On January 15th, £5,250 was awarded as prize bounty for 
the officers and men of forty-seven of His Majesty’s ships present at the destruc- 
tion of the enemy cruiser ‘‘ Bliicher ’? in the Dogger Bank action. On January 
29th, £31,375 was claimed by the officers and crew of submarine “ E.14”’ for 
the destruction of an unknown Turkish gunboat with a crew of seventy-five, and 
the Turkish armed transport ‘‘ Gul Djeml,’’ but on February 21st the Court, 
after allowing the claim for the gunboat, ruled that the transport was not an 
armed ship within the meaning of the Naval Prize Act of 1864, and disallowed 
the motion in respect of the vessel. On February 26th, £930 was awarded to 
the officers and crews of the ‘‘ Amphion”’ and the Third Destroyer Flotilla for 
the sinking of the ‘‘ Konigin Luise ’’ on August 5th, 1914, counsel stating that 
when the ‘‘ Lance ’’ opened fire it was believed she fired the first shot of the 
war. On March igth, two awards were made. For the destruction of three 
armed Turkish ships in the Sea of Marmora, £1,250 was awarded to submarine 
‘** E.2’’; and to the British Naval Expeditionary Force sent to Lake Tanganyika, 
East Africa, £215 was granted for the capture of the German armed vessel 
‘* Kingani”’ and the destruction of the ‘‘ Hedwig von Wissmann,”’ the former 
vessel being incorporated in the British Navy as the ‘‘ Fifi.” On April 2nd, £415 
was awarded to Commander C. L. Kerr, D.S.O., and the crew of a picket boat 
on the Danube for the destruction of the Austrian monitor ‘‘ Keresh.”’ 

Prize Funp.—A Treasury Return published on March 31st stated that the 
total receipts of the Prize Court between August 4th, 1914, and March 31st, 1916, 
amounted to £6,849,622, leaving a balance of £ 4,845,937. During the year 
ended March 31st, 1916, £3,953,557 Was received on behalf of the Admiralty 
Registrar. Payments for commission and brokerage on the sale of cargoes, at 
rates varying from one per cent. to five per cent., amounted to over £67,000 


on the gross proceeds of sale of £6,190,000. 


DOVER PATROL AND BELGIAN COAST. 


Betcian Coast.—Operations off the Belgian coast, both by sea and air, have 
continued during the period under review. In the February issue of the JOURNAL, 
the narrative of these operations ended at Decemper 30th. One of the numerous 
air raids upon Zeebrugge was omitted from that chronicle. This was on November 
22nd. The Admiralty report said:—‘‘ During the course of yesterday afternoon 
(22nd inst.) an attack was carried out by British naval aeroplanes on the seaplane 
sheds at Zeebrugge, and on the enemy’s torpedo boat destroyers lying alongside 
the Mole. Observers state that a destroyer was hit and damage was done to the 
sheds. All our machines returned safely.” 

Navy Leacve Demanps.—On January 1st the British newspapers published 
the text of a memorandum addressed to the Imperial Chancellor by Grand Admiral 
von Koester, President of the German Navy League. This demanded as an 


irreducible minimum of any peace conditions the annexation of Belgium, based 
on the claim that Germany must remain in position to attack the British Isles 
at will and menace Britain’s sea-borne commerce. 


Had the Flemish coast before 
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the war been in German possession, it was affirmed, ‘‘ England would never have 
dared to throw an army across the neighbouring Channel narrows into France.” 
Long extracts from this memorandum were published in The Times on New Year’s 
Day. 

Catais WanTED.—On January gth an interpretation was published of the Navy 
League memorandum by. Dr. Andrae, President of the Kiel County Court. He 
argued that ‘‘ Our objective in the West must not be Antwerp and Zeebrugge, 
but Antwerp, Zeebrugge, and Calais. For if under the terms of peace we do not 
get Calais it practically means that England is retaining it, and then Germany’s 
position is worse than it was before the war.’’ Despite the occupation of Zeebrugge 
and Ostend, he declared, the Germans had so far failed to interrupt transport, 
and he foresaw that the British Admiralty would be able to devise means to close 
the Channel to German submarines. There were other pronouncements during 
January on the memorandum, including one in the Hamburg Nachrichten to the 
effect that ‘‘ we in Hamburg especially must insist that no peace shall be accepted 
that does not place Germany in possession of the whole of the Flemish coast.’’ 


ZEEBRUGGE STILL Intact.—On January 8th the Echo Belge stated that 4 
great number of submarines and torpedo-boats were then in the port of Zeebrugge, 
which had practically not suffered much from the recent bombardments. With 
the exception of buildings on the Digue, many of which were destroyed, the 
harbour works remained intact. The paper added that to make it impossible for 
the Germans to use the Zeebrugge base steadily, continued bombardment would 
be necessary. On the subject of the naval bombardment of shore positions, the 
Dardanelles Commission Report showed that Vice-Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon, 
who was called before that Commission as a witness, supported Admiral Carden 
as to the inconclusive results of such attacks. Referring to the fact that after 
the first attacks on the outer Dardanelles forts, 70 per cent. of the guns were 
apparently intact on their mountings, the Report said :—‘* Vice-Admiral Sir 
Reginald Bacon, also, who can speak with authority on this subject, inasmuch 
as he has had, during the present war, a wide experience of bombardments in 
the North Sea, generally confirmed Admiral Carden’s view. ‘If,’ he said, ‘ they 
actually destroyed 30 per cent. in the short time they did very well.’ ”’ 


Bruces Harsour ATTACKED.—On February 2nd an attack on Bruges Harbour 
was carried out by naval aeroplanes. Many heavy bombs were dropped on torpedo 
craft in the harbour, and buildings in the docks were set on fire. The pilots 
experienced considerable difficulty owing to the intense cold. Another successful 
bomb raid was carried out on the following night, and bombs were observed to 
fall on the docks and railway lines. All the pilots and machines returned safely. 
A third raid was carried out on February 8th. 


Dunkirk Ratpep.—On the evening of February 3rd a German naval seaplane, 
according to a Berlin official telegram, successfully dropped bombs on the harbour 
works of Dunkirk. In some sheds a fire was caused, which could be seen from 
a long distance on the seaplane’s return flight. 


GHISTELLES BomBED.—On the afternoon of February 9th an attack was carried 
out by naval aeroplanes on the aerodrome of Ghistelles. The Admiralty report 
said that a large number of bombs were dropped, which were observed to explode 
on the objective, and all the pilots and machines returned safely. A frontier 
report said that the airmen were heavily fired upon, at least 300 shells being 
discharged at them. Owing to the darkness, the number of attacking machines 
could not be ascertained. 


Dunkirk ATTACKED.—Continuing their counter-attacks by air, the Germans 
attacked with their naval aeroplanes, on the night of February 8th, the aerodrome 
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of St. Pol, near Dunkirk, dropping sixty-six bombs, according to the Berlin 
account. Several hits were claimed, and all the machines returned undamaged. 
During the night of the 9th, several German naval aeroplanes bombed the harbour 
and works of Dunkirk and the adjacent enemy aerodromes. Good results were 
said to have been observed. On the. evening of February 14th the German 
machines again bombed the aerodrome at St. Pol. A fire was said to have been 
seen in the sheds, the reflection of which was also visible for a great distance 


during the return flight. 

FuRTHER BruGes Atracks.—On February 14th another attack—the fourth by 
British naval airmen in a fortnight—was made on the harbour and shipping of 
Bruges. A considerable weight of bombs were dropped with most successful 
results. All the pilots and machines returned safely with the exception of one. 
Two days later, a fifth attack was made upon Bruges. The Admiralty announced 
that the shipping and harbour were attacked, bombs being observed to explode 
on the objectives. A Flushing telegram said that, as a consequence of this raid 
on the 16th, seventy men were killed or injured, including many German soldiers 
and workmen engaged in the manufacture of rifle butts at St. Cruis, near Bruges. 
It was also reported by the Echo Belge and the Amsterdam Telegraaf that the 
railway line outside Bruges had been destroyed, and a vessel in the harbour, 
thought to be the ex-G.E.R. steamer ‘‘ Colchester,’? with three German torpedo 


boats, was damaged. 

ZEEBRUGGE REPORTED BomBeD.—On the evening of February 26th, according 
to Press reports from The Hague, Zeebrugge was heavily bombarded by a large 
number of Allied aeroplanes. More than fifty heavy bombs were dropped on the 
harbour and neighbouring munition depéts. The explosions were heard from 
Holland, and the lights from the large fires which were caused were also seen 
from there. There was also an attack by seaplanes coming from the direction 
of the sea. The garrison of Zeebrugge replied very feebly. 

Arr Raips into GERMANY.—A feature of the naval air operations during the 
past few months has been the raids upon German manufacturing centres. On 
December 28th the French official communiqué contained the following :—‘‘ At 
2 o’clock yesterday afternoon thirteen machines of the British Naval Air Service 
bombarded the blast furnaces at Dillingen. Eleven hundred kilogrammes (over a 
ton) of projectiles were dropped.” Dillingen is in the important manufacturing 
region of Saarbriicken (Rhineland), and had been frequently bombed by Allied 
airmen. The French communiqué also announced raids by French aircraft on 
other places in this neighbourhood, including Hagondange, which was bombed in 


October by British naval airmen. 

BurpacH ATTACKED.—On January 24th the French official communiqué 
announced that during the 22nd, sixteen British naval aeroplanes bombarded the 
blast furnaces at Burbach (in the Saar basin, Rhenish Prussia, three miles from 
Saarbriicken, and fifty-five miles north-east of Nancy), and apparently caused 


considerable damage to them. 
BrepacH ATTacKeD.—On February 25th, a raid was carried out by a number 
of naval aeroplanes on the ironworks at Brebach, five and a half miles south-east 


of Saarbriicken. Several air encounters took place, said the Admiralty report, 


and one hostile machine was destroyed. This was reported to be the first occasion 
upon which Brebach and its iron foundries had been bombed by Allied airmen, 
but as the foregoing notes show, the district in which it is situated, and from 
which comes the steel for the German heavy guns, had already been attacked. 
On March 4th, another raid was carried out by naval aeroplanes on the blast 
furnaces at Brebach. A large number of heavy bombs were dropped, and all the 
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machines and pilots returned safely. On the same day, an air squadron (according 
to the French official report) dropped bombs on the station and military establish- 
ments at Freiburg-im-Breisgau and on the mills at Kehl, near Strassburg. The 
French official report also, in recording the British naval air raid, said that the 
railway stations of Brebach and of St. Avold were attacked, forty bombs being 
dropped, most of which struck the objectives aimed at. 


NavaL AIRMEN IN France.—On March 17th the Secretary of the Admiralty 
issued the following announcement :—‘ Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, British Armies in France, has expressed his appreciation of the 
fine work and good services rendered by the squadron of the Royal Naval Air 
Service (No. 8) attached to his armies. He states that this squadron has done 
much fighting, and that pilots have shown great enterprise and dash, and have 
always acquitted themselves admirably. Numerous offensive patrols have been 
carried out by the squadron over the enemy’s lines, and it has to its credit fourteen 
hostile aircraft certainly destroyed and thirteen driven down, the larger part of 
which must have been wrecked.” 


TONDERN Rarpep.—On March 21st or 22nd, according to the Danish frontier 
paper the Ribe Stiits Tidende, British aeroplanes attacked the German Zeppelin 
hangars near Tondern, on the west coast of Schleswig. The aeroplanes dropped 
several bombs, but the extent of the damage caused was not known. On the 
days following, German aeroplanes were seen patrolling the coast. The airship 
sheds in the Tondern region were the object of attack just a year before, as 
reported at the time by the Admiralty. (See the Journat of May, 1916, p. 424.) 


WILHELMSHAVEN REPORTED CLOSED.—On March 24th. the Wilhelmshaven 
newspapers announced that the harbour would be closed to the public for the 
next fortnight. There would be no admittance to the docks without a special 
permit from the Admiralty Board. The reason for this measure was not given. 
A correspondent of a Swiss paper, in the course of an account of a visit paid 
to the naval cemetery at Wilhelmshaven, incidentally disclosed the extent of the 
heavy losses sustained by the Germans in the Jutland battle. Some idea of the 
fierceness of the battle, he said, could be gathered by the figures 31.v.16 on so 


many of the graves, and also the names of the following ships :—‘‘ Miinchen,”’ 
** Stettin,’’ ‘‘ Nassau,’’ ‘‘ Grosser Kurfurst,’’ ‘‘ Rheinland,’’ ‘‘ Lutzow,’’ ‘‘ Moltke,”’ 
‘“* Hamburg,’’ ‘‘ Von der Tann,’’ ‘* Derfflinger,’’ ‘‘ Kénig.’’ Two names were 


lacking, ‘*‘ Wiesbaden ”’ and ‘‘ Pommern,”’ added the correspondent, as apparently 
no survivors or bodies were recovered by the Germans from these vessels. 


Sea AND AiR AttTack.—On the night of April 7th attacks were carried out 
on the Mole at Zeebrugge by seaplanes of the Royal Naval Air Service. The 
report of the Vice-Admiral at Dover, issued on Sunday, showed that many bombs 
were dropped. Attacks were also made in co-operation with the military on 
ammunition dumps, on Ghent and Bruges. All the machines returned safely. 
The: official communiqué went on to say that ‘‘ Other operations were carried 
out off Zeebrugge during the same night, as the result of which two enemy 
destroyers were torpedoed. One of these was seen to sink; the fate of the second 
is not certain, but she was very severely damaged. We sustained no casualties.” 


‘« G.88 ’? Lost.—A Berlin official telegram on April 9th admitted that their 
torpedo boat ‘‘ G.88 ’’ was torpedoed and sunk on the night of the 7th off the 
Flemish coast by an enemy submarine. Most of the crew were saved. A Press 
message from Dover said that the smart little combined action by the seaplanes 
and warships, which was pressed home splendidly, had had quite an exhilarating 
effect on all concerned. It was made in bright moonlight, which was all to the 
advantage of the defence. 

K 2 
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ZEPPELIN Raip.—Only one raid upon the British Isles by the German naval 
airships appears to have taken place from the beginning of the year up to the 
middle of April, and that resulted in the loss of another Zeppelin. At mid-day 
on March 16th Lord French announced that at 5.30 a.m. that morning a hostile 
aeroplane dropped some bombs at Westgate-on-Sea. There were no casualties, 
and the material damage caused was slight. As on previous occasions, this proved 
the prelude to an airship attack. At 12.20 a.m. on March 17th Lord French 
announced that ‘‘ hostile airships attacked the South-Eastern Counties last night. 
Bombs have been dropped in the county of Kent. The raid is still in progress. 
A further communiqué will be issued in the morning.’? No further report was, 
however, issued, as there proved to be no casualties whatever in the raid, and 
very little damage. At 6 o’clock on the morning of the 17th, a Zeppelin was 
sighted above Compiegne, pursued by a French aeroplane. A storm had arisen 
on the return journey, and the vessel had apparently been driven out of her course. 
Anti-aircraft batteries opened fire, and in a few minutes the airship was hit by 
an incendiary shell and fell in a blazing mass, all the crew being killed. 


GERMAN VERSION.—On March 17th. an official Berlin telegram gave the follow- 
ing report, signed by the Chief of the Naval Staff:—‘‘ One of our naval airship 
squadrons, in spite of violent counter-attacks by hostile airmen and anti-aircraft 
guns, successfully dropped bombs on London and the South-Eastern Counties 
during an attack lasting half an hour. Our airships returned safely. According 
to French reports, ‘ L.39’ was brought down by French anti-aircraft guns near 
Compiegne, to the north-east of Paris, at an altitude of 3,500 metres.’? The 
telegram added the following details, which it declared to be from an authoritative 
source :—‘‘ The airships observed no less than fifty to sixty searchlights within 
the London area. By the aid of these lights they were hotly but fruitlessly 
bombarded with incendiary projectiles. Hostile airmen also took part in the 
attacks on the airships, without, however, succeeding in approaching them. The 
Thames could be distinctly seen, and also London, although the lights were 
darkened. During the journey back a heavy storm arose. The airships were 
vainly sought for by the searchlights of the Thames defences and by the British: 


outposts.”’ 

Kent Coast Raip.—At about 10.45 p.m. on the night of April 5th, a German 
seaplane passed over certain Kentish coast towns. Eight bombs were dropped, 
most of which fell in the open. No casualties were caused and the only damage 
inflicted was the breaking of some glass. In the usual German style, this 
episode was magnified into a report, signed by the Chief of the Admiralty Staff, 
that ‘“‘ during the night of April 5th a German seaplane squadron lavishly and 
successfully bombed vessels lying in the Downs and searchlights and fortifica- 
tions north-west of Ramsgate.’’ 


THE ‘‘ BROKE”? AND ‘‘ Swirt.’”’—On the night of April 2oth-21st, five German 
destroyers attempted a raid on Dover. The report of the Vice-Admiral at Dover 
stated that the raid resulted in the enemy firing a number of rounds into a 
ploughed field a few miles distant from Dover. The report continued :—‘‘ The 
enemy appears then to have steered in the direction of some of our shipping, 
possibly with the intention of attacking, but was met by two vessels of the Dover 
patrol. In five minutes these two vessels engaged and sank at least two, ant’ 
possibly three, of the five enemy boats, the remainder making off at a high 
speed during the short engagement, and escaping in the darkness. Our vessels 
suffered no material damage, and our casualties were exceedingly slight in com- 
parison with the results obtained. Our patrol vessels were handled with remark- 
able gallantry and dash, and the tactics pursued were a very fine example of 
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destroyer work. We were fortunate in being able to save the lives of ten German 
officers and 108 men from the vessels which were sunk.’’ 


GerMAN AccounTt.—The German official report of the above was that their 
naval forces ‘‘pushed forward into the eastern Channel and against the mouth of 
the Thames. The fortresses of Dover and Calais were effectively shelled at close 
range with a total of 650 shots. Calais was unguarded. An outpost vessel 
encountered before Dover was destroyed.’’ Corvette-Captain Gautier, in com- 
mand, was stated to have subsequently encountered, east of Dover, a great 
number of English destroyers and “‘ leader’’ ships, whereupon sharp engage- 
ments occurred. The loss of one ‘“‘leader’’ ship by torpedo was claimed, and 
the report added: ‘‘ Of the German torpedo boats, ‘G.85’ and ‘G.42’ did not 
return from these encounters, and must be regarded as lost.’’ As regards the 
attack on Calais, the only other information was an unofficial statement that 
about a hundred shells were fired upon the town. Several civilians were killed 
and a few slightly wounded. 


BritisH ArirsHip Lost.—On April 22nd, the German official report contained 
a statement that “‘ Naval aviators off Nieuport brought down an enemy airship, 
which fell into the sea in flames.’? Next day, the Admiralty announced that 
“‘One of H.M. airships left on patrol from an East Coast air station on the 
morning of the 21st inst., and has not returned. Reports received state that an 
airship was seen to descend in flames in the Straits of Dover about noon of the 
same day. An aeroplane or seaplane was seen in the vicinity shortly before the 
occurrence, and it is believed that the missing British airship has been destroyed 
by hostile aircraft. The position given is a considerable distance from the area 
in which the airship should have been working, and it is probable that her 
engine power had failed, and that she had drifted a long distance with the wind. 
Extensive search has been made where she fell, but no trace of the crew nor any 
portion of the ship has been found, and it must be assumed that all the crew 
are lost. The relatives have been informed.”’ 


Betcian Coast Action.—On April 24th, the Admiralty announced :—‘‘ The 
Vice-Admiral at Dover states that he has received a report from Dunkirk to 
the effect that on the afternoon of April 23rd reconnaissance machines reported 
the presence of hostile destroyers, and three British naval machines were 
despatched to attack them. Five enemy destroyers were seen at 4.10 p.m. 
steaming between Blankenberge and Zeebrugge in a north-easterly direction, 
five miles off the coast. The leading machine attacked, dropping 16 bombs, 
one of which was seen to obtain a direct hit. The remaining four destroyers 
scattered, and were attacked by the two remaining machines, 32 bombs being 
dropped. The leading destroyer was observed to take a list to port and remain 
stationary after all bombs had been dropped. The four destroyers closed on 
the disabled craft. A hostile seaplane attacked our machines, but was easily 
driven off. At 6.10 p.m. four destroyers were reported by reconnaissance 
machines entering Zeebrugge Harbour. It is considered most probable that one 
destroyer was sunk.”’ 


DunkIRK BoMBARDED.—Between 2.15 and 2.25 a.m. on April 24th, a German 
torpedo boat flotilla bombarded Dunkirk. The shore batteries replied, and 
French and British patrol boats engaged the enemy, who quickly withdrew 
towards Ostend. In the course of the brief engagement, a French torpedo boat 
was sunk. The enemy stated that all vessels returned without damage, that 
Captain Assmann was in command of the torpedo boats, and that attempts to 
rescue the survivors from the French torpedo boat had to be abandoned, as 
fierce gun firing began from the shore. 
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RAMSGATE SHELLED.—On the night of April 26th-27th, several enemy 
destroyers opened fire from seaward in the direction of Ramsgate. The fire was 
immediately returned, and the enemy were driven off, after they had fired a 
large number of rounds. There were two people killed and three injured, while 
twenty-one dwelling houses and two stables were damaged. The larger 
number of the projectiles fell in the open country. 


TORPEDOED BY SEAPLANE.—On May st, the British steamship ‘‘ Gena’’ was 
sunk off Aldeburgh by a torpedo discharged from a German seaplane. All 
hands were saved. Another seaplane concerned in this attack was brought down 
by gunfire from the steamship ‘‘ Gena,’’? and the crew were made prisoners. In 
connection with the loss of this vessel, the Admiralty stated that this method of 
attack was first practised successfully in August, 1915, by Royal Naval Air 
Service pilots, who sank several ships in the Dardanelles by torpedo from sea- 
planes. 

HarwicH FLotitta 1n Action.—On May roth, a force consisting of light 
cruisers and destroyers from Harwich, under Commodore R. Y. Tyrwhitt, C.B., 
while cruising between the Dutch and English coasts, sighted a force of eleven 
German destroyers at about 4 a.m., Greenwich mean time, on a parallel course, 
and to the southward. Our forces immediately closed, and on our opening fire 
the enemy at once made off at full speed to the southward under cover of a 
dense smoke screen. The enemy, who was chased for one hour and twenty 
minutes, was engaged at long range, but our force was unable to overtake them. 
Four destroyers chased the eleven German destroyers, some of which were hit 
by our fire, to within range of the guns of the batteries of Zeebrugge. Our 
casualties were one man slightly wounded. 


GERMAN AccounT.—The report issued by the German Admiralty stated that 
‘‘During an advance of German light forces on May 1oth, enemy forces were 
sighted at. 5.40 a.m. east of the Noord Hinder Lightship, and were recognised 
as three small modern English cruisers and four destroyers. A firing engage- 
ment at once developed in the direction of the Flemish coast, and continued until 
as far as Thornton Bank. There the enemy cruisers held back. Our forces 
reduced speed so as to allow the enemy to come within closer range. During 
the latter part of the engagement an explosion occurred on a destroyer in the 
enemy line as the result of our artillery fire—-apparently a boiler explosion. 
The damaged destroyer, with a list to starboard, sank shortly afterwards, as 
was reliably observed. Our forces then advanced upon the enemy destroyers, 
which had turned away at full speed to join the now-distant cruisers, and finally 
ceased fire as the enemy disappeared from view to the north. Neither damage 
nor losses occurred on our side. Two enemy aeroplanes were shot down.”’ 
With reference to the above, the British Admiralty stated the facts of the engage- 
ment on May ioth, and these are not aitered by the German attempt to distort 
them in order to explain the precipitate flight of their ships before a numerically 
inferior British force 


ZEEBRUGGE HEAVILY ATTACKED.—On the morning of May 12th, ‘‘a very heavy 
bombardment of an important area at Zeebrugge’’ was stated by the Admiralty 
to have been successfully carried out by a portion of the forces under the Vice- 
Admiral, Dover. The R.N.A.S. rendered valuable co-operation, and over fifteen 
aerial combats took place, in which four enemy machines were’ destroyed and 
five others driven down out of control. Two of our machines failed to return, 
one of which came down in Dutch territory, and has been interned. Berlin 
stated that the attack was made in foggy weather by some monitors, and caused 
no loss of life. 
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ENCOUNTER OFF DuNKIRK.—On the night of May 1oth-2oth, according to. an 
official report by the French Ministry of Marine, a patrol of four French torpedo 
boats met off Dunkirk a flotilla of German destroyers making for that port. 
After a short engagement, the enemy flotilla withdrew at full speed. The 
French torpedo boats returned to Dunkirk, one of them slightly damaged. An 
official telegram from Berlin said that the French vessels were repeatedly hit by 
artillery, and that the German vessels returned without damage. 


TureEE British Air Rarps.—On May 26th, British naval aeroplanes carried 
out an attack on the aerodrome at St. Denis Westrem, near Bruges, when many 
bombs were dropped. On the night of May 31st-June ist, a raid over a wide 
area—several raids, in fact—was undertaken by naval aircraft from Dunkirk. 
The objectives were Ostend, Zeebrugge, and Bruges, upon which places many 
tons of bombs were dropped with good results, and all the machines returned 
safely. It was understood that serious damage was done at Zeebrugge. Again, 
on the night of June 3rd-4th, naval aeroplanes made another attack on the aero- 
drome at St. Denis Westrem, and many bombs were dropped with good results. 
The enemy’s seaplane base at Zeebrugge was also attacked by British seaplanes 
at the same time, and the shipping in Bruges was also bombed. All the 
machines returned safely. On June 4th, a hostile machine was attacked by a 
pilot of the R.N.A.S. from Dunkirk, fifteen miles out at sea, and driven down in 
a vertical nose dive into the sea. 


NavaL BOMBARDMENT.—A second naval bombardment of the Belgian coast, 
this time at Ostend, took place in the early hours of June sth. The Vice- 
Admiral at Dover reported that the enemy’s naval base and workshops at Ostend 
were heavily bombarded, and a large number of rounds were fired, with good 
results. The enemy’s shore batteries returned our fire, but our bombarding 
forces suffered no damage. It was officially reported on June 6th that photo- 
graphic reconnaissance over Ostend showed that as the result of the bombard- 
ment from the sea on June sth, the majority of the workshops in the dockyard 
were either seriously damaged or totally destroyed. The entrance gates to the 
dockyard basin, the wharf, the submarine shelter, and a destroyer under repair 
were badly damaged. It appeared also that several vessels were sunk. On 
June 1oth, the Admiralty announced that the Vice-Admiral at Dover had reported 
the latest reconnaissance of Ostend to show that all large shipping had been 
removed from that harbour. ‘‘ The two destroyers,’’ said the Admiralty, ‘‘lately 
reported as being towed to Zeebrugge, are probably those damaged during the 
bombardment which had been removed from the basin. The harbour presents 
a deserted appearance.”’ 


DestrRoYeR Ficut.—Early on the same morning as the naval attack 
(June sth), a force of light cruisers and destroyers, under the command of 
Commodore Tyrwhitt, sighted six German destroyers, and engaged them at long 
range. In the running fight, one of the enemy destroyers, ‘‘S.20,’”? was sunk 
by the British gunfire, and another severely damaged. Seven survivors from 
‘€S.20’’ were picked up and made prisoners. There were no British casualties. 


FurtTHER BritisH Air Rarps.—During the night of June 4th-5th a successful 
bombing raid was carried out on the hostile shipping in the docks of Bruges. A 
big explosion was observed, and many smaller ones. This was followed by 
another raid on the same objective at daybreak. In all many tons of bombs 
were dropped. In every case, all our machines returned safely. On the even- 
ing of June 6th naval aeroplanes attacked two enemy machines three miles north- 
east of Dixmude. Both the enemy machines went down completely out of con- 
trol. Another R.N.A.S. pilot attacked and shot down out of control an enemy 
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aircraft five miles north-east of Dixmude. On June oth, and again on the 1sth, 
further bombing raids on the aerodrome at St. Denis Westrem were successfully 
carried out by the Royal Naval Air Service. All the British pilots and machines 
returned safely. 

DRIFTER DesTROYS SEAPLANES.—At about 5 a.m. on Sunday, June roth, one of 
His Majesty’s drifters, ‘‘I.F.S.,’”? Lieutenant H. B. Bell-Irving, R.N.V.R., in 
command, whilst on patrol duty, encountered a group of five enemy seaplanes 
and engaged them. One machine was destroyed, the pilot being rescued by 
another enemy machine. This machine was in turn attacked by the drifter, and 
both pilots were taken prisoners, the machine being so badly damaged that it 
sank while being towed into harbour. The remaining three enemy seaplanes 
made good their escape. 

NavaL MACHINES IN France.—-On June rith the Admiralty made the follow- 
ing announcement:—In connection with the recent offensives on the Westera 
Front, an expression of thanks has been received from the Army Council for 
the services rendered by the Naval Air Squadrons at present with the Expedi- 
tionary Force. The Army Council endorse Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig’s 
appreciation, which he expressed as follows:—‘‘ The pilots have shown energy, 
gallantry, and initiative, and have proved themselves capable of standing hard 
work and hard fighting. Further, the machines with which they are provided 
have undoubtedly helped largely towards the success of the aerial fighting which 
has taken place this spring on the front of the British Armies in France.’’ 


ZEPPELIN DeESTROYED.—On June 14th, a Zeppelin airship was destroyed in 
the North Sea by British naval forces. Shortly after the vessel, ‘‘ L.43,’? was 
attacked she burst into flames fore and aft, broke in the middle, and fell into 


the sea. 

ZEPPELIN RAID AND Loss.—On June 17th, about 2 a.m., two enemy airships 
crossed the East Anglian and Kentish coasts. One raider dropped bombs on 
a coast town in Kent. The casualties were three killed and twenty injured. The 
other raider made an attack on a coast town in East Anglia about 2.30 a.m. 
After dropping a number of bombs in open places, the raider—Zeppelin ‘‘ Z.48”’ 
—was engaged and brought down in flames by a pilot of the Royal Flying Corps. 

NavaL AgEropLaNe FiGHTt.—On June 25th, in the course of a patrol, three 
machines of the R.N.A.S. encountered and engaged ten enemy machines in the 
vicinity of Roulers. After sixteen minutes’ fighting, one enemy machine was 
seen to go down in flames. It was thought that two more were driven down 
out of control, but owing to clouds this could not be verified. The British 
machines finished their patrol and returned safely. 


MEDITERRANEAN. 


SUBMARINE War.—In the February issue of the JourNAL, the section of the Naval 
Notes dealing with the Mediterranean concluded with the torpedoing of the battle- 
ship ‘‘ Cornwallis ’? on January gth and the destruction by gunfire of the seaplane- 
carrier ‘‘ Ben-My-Chree,’’ on January 11th. In the following six months, the 
work of the Royal Navy underwent no decided change, and it did not lessen in 
volume. In addition to affording protection to the trade against the submarines, 
the squadrons and flotillas supported the armies on the various fronts, and kept 
open their lines of sea communication. 


Tue ‘‘ Cornwatuis.’’—A Berlin official telegram on January 19th stated that 
it was a German submarine which torpedoed and sank the ** Cornwallis.”’ The occur. 
rence took place sixty sea miles south-east of Malta, and the British vessel was said 
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to have been ‘‘ covered by light craft.’”” The name of the submarine commander 
was Captain Hartwig. A Malta telegram stated that the crew of the ‘* Corn- 
wallis ’’ were brought to that port on board of destroyers. They stated on arrival 
that the battleship was struck aft in the stokehold. She floated some two hours, 
enabling all on board to be saved. The thirteen men missing perished in the 
explosion. 


Court-MartiaL.—On May 16th, Dr. Macnamara, replying to Commander 
Bellairs, who asked whether a court-martial was held as to the loss of the 
“* Cornwaliis,’’ said that such a court-martial was held on January 16th last for 
the trial of the captain and surviving officers and crew, and the Court found 
that no blame attached to any of the officers or member of the crew. 


NavaL CONFERENCE.—An important naval conference between the Allied Powers 
concerned in the Mediterranean was concluded at the British Admiralty on January 
24th. It was officially announced that the principal delegates were, from Great 
Britain, Sir Edward Carson, Sir John Jellicoe, Commodore Lionel Halsey, and 
Vice-Admiral Sir Henry Oliver; from France, Rear-Admiral “acaze, Minister of 
Marine; Vice-Admiral de Bon, Chief of the Staff; Rear-Admiral Fatou; and Rear- 
Admiral de l’Ostende, French Naval Attaché in London; and from Italy, Vice- 
Admiral Corsi, Minister of Marine; Rear-Admiral Marzolo, Sub-Chief of the Staff; 
and Captain di Villarey, Italian Naval Attaché in London. In addition, General 
Dall ’Olio, the Italian Minister of Munitions; M. de Joly, the French Director of 
Shipping ; and Signor Ancona, the Italian Under-Secretary for Transports, attended 
the conference, and the delegates were accompanied by naval and civilian experts. 
The conference was called ‘‘ to discuss and determine questions relating to the 
naval policy of the Allied fleets in the Mediterranean,’’ and in opening the proceed- 
ings the Prime Minister indicated the proposals which, in the opinion of the 
British Government, would make for the closer co-ordination and more effective 
unity of action of the Allied naval forces in the Mediterranean. The results 
were stated to be entirely satisfactory. Important decisions were reached, affecting 
not only the naval operations, but the use of shipping, the control of the trade 
routes, and other cognate problems. 


‘*U Boat Criams.—On January 29th an official Berlin telegram, the facts 
of which were not controverted, said :—‘*‘ One of our submarines, on January goth, 
in the Eastern Mediterranean, sank an armed and fully-charged enemy cargo 
steamer of about 5,000 tons, and on January 15th, the armed British tank steamer 
“ Garfield,’ of 3,838 tons, with a cargo of coal and oil bound from Malta to 
Port Said. The captain of the ‘ Garfield’ was taken prisoner. The same sub- 
marine on January 25th, sank by torpedo, 250 sea miles east of Malta, an armed 
enemy troop transport steamer, which was steering east, accompanied by a French 
torpedo boat. The steamer, which was fully laden with troops, sank in ten 
minutes.’ 

FRENCH TRANSPORT SUNK.—The second of the two vessels claimed by the 
Germans to have been sunk was the French transport ‘‘ Amiral Magon,’’ of 
5,566 tons, bound for Salonika with about 900 troops on board. The destruction 
of the vessel was admitted by the French Ministry of Marine on January 3oth. 
The ‘‘ Amiral Magon ”’ belonged to the Compagnie des Chargeurs Reunis, and 
was built at Nantes in 1904. She was under the escort of the destroyer ‘‘ Arc,”’ 
but the periscope of the submarine was not seen until the torpedo had just been 
fired. The ship sank in ten minutes, and 809 men were saved by the escorting 
destroyer and also by the destroyer ‘‘ Bombarde,’’ which was patrolling in the 
neighbourhood and came up at full speed, as did seven trawlers. The conduct of 
the captain, crew, and troops on board was admirable, and it was stated that 
the officers and crew of the ‘‘ Arc’’ showed great devotion to duty, the men 
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frequently jumping into the sea, despite the bad weather, to rescue soldiers and 
haul them on board. Most of the victims were killed instantly by the explosion. 


ITALIAN TRANSPORT SUNK.—On February 15th, the Italian transport ‘‘ Minas,’’ 
which had left for Salonika two days earlier, was torpedoed without warning. 
by an enemy submarine about 160 miles west of Cape Matapan, at the southern 
extremity of Greece. Some of the troops on board were saved by ships which 
came to the rescue. Among those who perished were General Goikovitch and 
Colonels Dragouvin, Doulitch, and Milin Ristitch, of the Serbian Army. They 
refused to leave the sinking ship, calling out when asked to do so, ‘“ Save the 
soldiers first.’"’ The ‘ Minas ’’ was of 2,854 tons, built at Sestri Ponente in 1891. 


FRENCH TRANSPORT SuNK.—On February 23rd, it was announced by the 
French Ministry of Marine that the Messageries Maritimes mail steamer ‘‘ Athos,”’ 
carrying the Chinese mail and transporting Senegalese tirailleurs and Colonial 
labourers to France, had been torpedoed in the Mediterranean by an enemy sub- 
marine on the 17th. The mailboat was escorted by the two destroyers ‘‘ Mame- 
luck” and ‘‘ Enseigne Henry,’’ which, with the assistance of a French gunboat 
which arrived shortly afterwards, saved 1,450 persons. Telegrams from Malta, 
added the Ministry, emphasized the splendid conduct of the Senegalese tirailleurs 
during and after the disaster. The ‘‘ Athos’’ was a steel twin-screw steamer of 
12,000 tons, and was built in 1914. In the first week of March, further details 
published in the Paris Matin showed that a battalion of Senegalese infantry, 
under Major Colonna d’Istria, was on board. There was not room for everyone 
in the boats, and just before the steamer went down the black soldiers were drawn 
up in line on the deck, presenting arms. They went to the bottom saluting the 
Flag. A French sergeant named Moujeau lost his life by going down to the lower 
deck to liberate three German prisoners who were confined in the cells. Two 
cf the three were saved; the other went down with the sergeant. Engineer 
Donzel, though injured, went into the stokehold to draw the fires and prevent 
an explosion. He was successful, but lost his life. The United States Consul 
at Malta telegraphed to the State Department that an American missionary from 
Soochow lost his life in the ‘‘ Athos.”’ It was added that the submarine showed 
neither flag nor number, and the disaster occurred 210 miles east of Malta. 


FrencH Destroyer SuNK.—Early on the morning of February 28th, the French 
destroyer ‘‘ Cassini,’’ on patrol service in the Mediterranean, was torpedoed by an 
enemy submarine. The magazine blew up, and the vessel sank in less than two 
minutes. The commander, six officers, and 100 petty officers and men perished. 
Two officers and thirty-two petty officers and men were saved. From the narra- 
tives of the survivors, it appeared that while they were struggling in the water 
in the darkness, endeavouring to reach the floating rafts, they heard voices 
shouting in French, “‘ This way, comrades.’? They discerned the dark mass of 
a submarine, which opened fire on them from a machine-gun or rifles, while one 
shell was also fired. The latter just grazed a life-raft. 

“* Danton ’? SunK.—On March 19th, the French battleship ‘‘ Danton”? was 
torpedoed by an enemy submarine and sunk, the announcement of the loss being 
made officially on the 23rd. The vessel was struck by two torpedoes, and sank 
in thirty minutes. Of her crew, 806 men were saved by the escorting destroyer 
‘“* Massue,”’ and patrol vessels arrived on the scene at the distress signal. The 
number of men lost was 296. The submarine, her periscope being seen some 
minutes after the torpedoes had struck, was attacked by bombs from the ‘‘ Massue,”’ 
and immediately disappeared. 

Transport ReporTED Bompep.—On February 28th, a Berlin official report 
stated that one of the German seaplanes ‘‘ successfully dropped bombs on an 
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enemy transport in the Aigean Sea, and returned safely, though violently bom- 
barded and pursued by two enemy aeroplanes.” 

FIGHTS WITH Fokkers.—On February 15th, the Admiralty issued the follow- 
ing :—‘‘ Eastern Mediterranean: On the morning of the 12th inst., during a 
reconnaissance, one of our aeroplanes was shot down by a Fokker. The pilot 
and observer were captured after having burned their machine. A_ second 
Fokker was engaged and destroyed by an escorting machine at a range of fifty 
yards.”’ 

BLOCKADE OF GREECE.—An important duty which the Allied Fleets continued 
to perform during the period covered by these’ Notes was the blockade of Greece, 
established at the beginning of December, as a reply to the outrages committed 
against the Allies in Athens. A Salonika telegram to Reuter on December 18th, 
said :—‘‘ The blockade of Greece is beginning to have its effects. The Royalist 
newspapers are striving to reassure the people, and are recommending economy. 
Panic has already made itself felt in the Athens market. According to a telegram 
from Athens, Professor Lambros, the Greek Premier, declared that the blockade 
would only be raised after the question of reparation to the Allies had been 
settled.’’ 

METHOD OF BLockaDE.—On December roth, a telegram from the Paris 
correspondent of the Evening News described the working of the Allied blockade. 
‘** Once the blockade begins to be effective,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ the Greeks will be deprived 
of silks from France, cloths from England, and cereals from Spain. Greece has 
to import rice, coffee, cattle, petrol, cotton, oils, wines, and grapes, and a scarcity 
of these essentials is within sight. Not only are the Greek ports policed by 
Allied warships, but nothing now leaves Marseilles, Liverpool, or any other port 
in France or Great Britain for the Pirzeus, and all merchant ships in the Mediter- 
ranean carrying cargoes to Greece are stopped. A French torpedo-boat has arrived 
at Corinth, where it will control military transports.”’ 


BLockaDE STRENGTHENED.—In the London Gazette on December 26th, an Order 
in Council was published amending the Defence of the Realm Regulations to 
cover the case of the Greek blockade. The most important addition was Regula- 
tion 41 (c), which extended Regulation 41 (b)—prohibiting the transmission of 
money or credit to or from the enemy—to ‘“‘ any country which is for the time 
being under blockade on the part of the Allies in the same manner as it applies 
to an enemy country, and to any persons who would be enemies if the country 
so under blockade were an enemy country in the same manner as it applies to 
enemies.’? The new prohibition was made operative as from December 8th. 


Greek IsLtanps SEcEDE.—On December 26th, in a telegram published by the 
Daily Mail from its correspondent at Syra, Mr. J. M. N. Jeffries, it was stated 
that the secession of the Cyclades Islands to the Venizelist movement was proceed- 
ing apace, the islands of Thira, Naxos, Paros, Ios, Tinos, and Mykonos having 
adhered already. The adherence of Andros was a matter of hours. In no case 
was any opposition met with. The population accepted the change of Government 
calmly, Paros and Ios showing much enthusiasm. 


British AGENT APPOINTED.—On January 1st, it was announced by the British 
Foreign Office that Earl Granville, Counsellor of His Majesty’s Embassy at Paris, 
had been appointed the representative of His Majesty’s Government to the Provi- 
sional Government of M. Venizelos at Salonika, with the title of Diplomatic Agent. 


Suipowners’ Losses.—In The Times on December 14th, it was reported from 
Cardiff that Greek shipowners in England were negotiating with the Government 
regarding the future of their ships. Lloyd’s agent at St. Vincent (C.V.) telegraphed 
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on the 13th that the Greek steamers ‘‘ Eftichia Vergotti,’’ ‘‘ Princess Sophia,’ 
‘« Mikelis,” ‘‘ Erissos,’”’? and ‘“‘ Constantinos Embiricos ’’ were detained there. On 
January 2nd, it was reported that Greek shipowners were losing enormous sums 
in consequence of the blockade and the detention of Greek steamships. There 
were under the Greek flag over 200 steamers, each of above 2,000 tons dead- 
weight carrying capacity, engaged in general carrying. At current freight rates 
these vessels had an earning capacity of over £100,000 a day. 


ALLIED DemManps.—The text of the Allied Note to Greece, arising out of the 
events in Athens on December 1st and 2nd, was issued by Reuter’s Agency on 
January ist. It showed that the demands made were six in number, ranging 
from the transfer of all the Greek forces and arms to the south of Greece, to 
the rendering of formal apologies to the Allies, and the saluting of the Allied 
flags at Athens in the presence of the War Minister and garrison. The Allied 
Ministers further reminded the Greek Government that military necessities might 
lead them shortly to land troops at Itea, on the north side of the Gulf of Corinth, 
and take them to Salonika by the Larissa railway, and full liberty of action was 
reserved in the event of the Government giving them further subjects of complaint. 
The blockade would be maintained until satisfaction had been accorded on all 


these points. 


Evasive Greek Repry.—On January 12th, there was published the Greek 
reply, which complied with the Allied demands in the main, but was equivocal 
on some apparently minor issues. The Government declared its readiness to make 
reparation for the events of December 1st, when British marines were treacherously 
shot down. It was uncertain how far the reply approximated to the unconditional 
acceptance which it was understood the Allies required. On January 20th, how- 
ever, it was reported in telegrams from Athens that the Allied Ministers were 
thoroughly satisfied with the present attitude of the Greek Government in regard 
to the carrying out of the Allied demands. 


GREEK SHips CHARTERED.—On January 16th, all Greek shipowners were 
informed that the British Government intended to charter all suitable steamers, 
leaving, of course, a sufficient number to ply for the country’s necessities. The 
vessels were to be chartered for the duration of the War and six months after, 
and would make such voyages as the Government desired. It was understood 
that England would pay 30s. per ton per month for the ships, the tonnage being 
calculated on the weight of the ship loaded. They would be insured by the 
British Government at from £30 to £40 per ton, the rate varying with the age 
of the steamer. If the owners were unwilling to accept this agreement, the ships 
would be commandeered and employed at 7s. a ton rates. On January 22nd, 
The Times correspondent at Athens reported that there were signs of general 
agreement; that several shipowners had made contracts; and that one vessel at 
the Pirzus had already passed into British hands. 


BLocKADE TO COoNTINUE.—Events and reports during February showed an 
improvement in the relations between Great Britain and the Royalist Government, 
but there was not any question of the raising of the blockade. On February 18th, 
the Legations of the protecting Powers, Great Britain, France, and Russia, issued 
a Note calling the Greek Government’s attention to the hostile attitude of a large 
part of the Greek Press, which maintained that, the Government having satisfied 
Allied demands, the blockade was being unjustly continued. It was pointed out 
that, according to the ultimatum, the blockade could be raised only when the 
Allied military advisers had judged that the movement of troops and war material 
to the Peloponnesus gave guarantee of sufficient execution. As these advisers had 
not yet judged that the moment had come when they could give this assurance, 
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the blockade must be maintained. Nevertheless, the Ministers declared that the 
guaranteeing Powers were not indifferent to the sufferings from hunger of the 
innocent population, and they had already taken measures to facilitate the 
revictualling of Greece. 

Mr. Lioyp GrorGe’s MessacE.—On March gth, replying to a telegram from 
the President of the Athens Bar, protesting against the continuance of the Allies’ 
blockade of Greece, Mr. Lloyd George said that the raising of the blockade 
depended upon the fulfilment of the demands contained in the Ultimatum and the 
two subsequent Notes, and that the blockade would already have been raised had 
it not been for incidents such as the mining of the Corinth Canal, and the 
continued activity of the Reservists, which gave rise to suspicion. 


ANOTHER GREEK INCIDENT.—On March 13th, it was reported that incidents 
at Patras a few days earlier, when shots were exchanged between a Greek patrol 
boat and a French warship’s boat, and the French Consul was molested in the 
street, had developed into a diplomatic incident, which came at a most unfortunate 
moment. The commander of the steamer ‘ Corrieres,’? who witnessed the boat 
incident from the bridge, fired upon the Greek patrol boat, compelled it to come 
alongside, and took the crew prisoners. Meanwhile, the Greek Government 
announced the dismissal of the harbour-master at Patras, and ordered a strict 
inquiry into the matter and the punishment of the culprits. 


NavaL ATTACHE HonourED.—On March 27th, it was announced that King 
George had appointed Commander W. F. Sells, R.N., to be a Companion of the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George, in recognition of his services during the 
War as Naval Attaché to the British Legation at Athens. Commander Sells took 
up this post on June 26th, 1915. 

Mivitary UNDERTAKINGS.—By warships and aircraft, the Royal Navy continued 
during the quarter under review to afford support to the various military under- 
takings in the Balkans. Very little information as to the work of the seamen 
was issued officially. At the beginning of the year, some criticism was directed 
to the Allied policy in retaining a military force at Salonika. The original 
purpose for which it was sent there in 1915 had passed, it was stated, and its 
maintenance involved the use of many tons of shipping urgently needed for other 
purposes. On January 3rd, the Daily Mail said :—‘‘ The supply of a large force 
in this corner of the AZgean necessarily makes heavy demands on the British Navy 
and on the British merchant service. While the enemy is attempting to blockade 
us, we are in a sense blockading ourselves by employing such shipping in carrying 
munitions and supplies to Salonika.’? On January toth, a reply to objections 
raised to the Salonika expedition was made in the Victoire by M. Gustave Hervé. 
A, large Bulgarian army, .he said, was immobilized by the Salonika force, while 
as to the shipping objection, it was difficult to see where would be the economy 
im re-embarking this great mass of men and material, or in bringing back the 
unfortunate Serbians to fight in France after having taken them at great expense 
to the doors of their own country. Once Greece had been properly dealt with, 
M. Hervé concluded, the utilization of the Greek railways by the Allies would 
lead to an economy of voyages by sea, and the Salonika expedition would prove 
to have been an excellent military operation. 

Tue Britis Poricy.—On March sth, 1917, a discussion took place in the 
House of Commons on British policy in the Balkans, initiated by Mr. Pringle, 
M.P. He said that by their military ventures the Government and the late 
Government had reduced our transport facilities and had menaced our sea power. 
Every British soldier sent to Salonika involved the withdrawal of four tons of 
shipping, with the result that ships which were essential for the carriage of food 
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to this county were withdrawn. Moreover, the Mediterranean was infested with 
submarines, and every transport had to be convoyed. The power of the Admiralty 
to deal with submarines was thus weakened. Mr. Churchill pointed out that the 
problem was of the utmost complexity and gravity, involving considerations of 
honour as well as military and diplomatic considerations. Replying for the 
Government, Mr. Bonar Law said it was impossible to give any indication as to 
the Government intentions with regard to the Salonika force. If the force were 
removed, the whole Balkan Peninsula without exception would be in the hands 
of our enemies. The subject of Salonika had been difficult because the Allies 
who were interested in Greece and the Balkan Peninsula had not always taken the 
same view as to the right policy to adopt. He believed in this respect we had 
recently gained some ground. 


NavaL BoMBARDMENTS.—On January sth, the British official report from the 
Struma front announced that ‘‘ Enemy positions in the neighbourhood of Semultos 
and Lakovikia were bombarded by the Royal Navy.’? On January 15th, the 
report said that on Sunday, the 14th, ‘‘ Enemy positions in the neighbourhood 
of Neohori (near the mouth of the Struma) were bombarded, in co-operation with 
the Royal Navy.” 

Tue “ Gautors.’’—-On March 28th, a report from Toulon stated that a court- 
martial at that port had unanimously acquitted Captain Norache, who commanded 
the battleship ‘‘ Gaulois,’’ which, as recorded in the last issue of the JOURNAL 
(p. 171), was torpedoed on December 27th in the Eastern Mediterranean. Admiral 
Chocheprat, who presided, congratulated the captain and officers of the vessel, who 
had done all in their power to secure the safety of the crew. 


SALONIKA AND THE ‘‘ BLockapDgE.’’—The beginning of and incidents connected 
with the unlimited German war by submarines are dealt with in another section. 
In general, the new campaign made little difference in the Mediterranean from 
previous conditions. On March goth, a Reuter telegram from Salonika said that 
as far as that port was concerned, the ‘‘ blockade ”’ had practically been a com- 
plete fiasco. The harbour was full of shipping, boats were constantly coming 
and going, and the only German successes in the past few weeks had been the 
sinking of the French mailboat ‘‘ Athos,’’ one Italian transport, and one small 
British ship, which struck a mine and foundered. 


SPAIN AND THE SUBMARINES.—Attacks on Spanish ships had been very prevalent 
long before the intensified ‘‘ U ’’-boat war began. On September 15th, 1916, for 
instance, a Madrid message reported that three ships, the ‘‘ Mayo,’’ ‘* Luis Vives,”’ 
and ‘‘ Olazarri,’’ had been torpedoed within two days. The Spanish Government 
sent an energetic protest to Berlin at this time. The newspapers in Spain pointed 
out that while the neutrality of Spanish ports was protecting 200,000 tons of 
German shipping, German submarines had destroyed 50,000 tons of Spanish ship- 
ping. The Spanish Committee in Paris demanded that the Government should 
seize for each Spanish vessel sunk a German boat of equal tonnage from among 
those interned in Spain. On September 28th, on the reassembling of Parliament, 
Count Romanones, the Spanish Premier, said that the torpedoing of Spanish ships 
raised a grave and complicated question for which, for the moment, no definite 
solution could be found. Yet the problem demanded immediate solution. ‘‘ Not 
only were shipping companies refusing to accept cargoes of fruit,’’ he said, ‘‘ but 
crews in certain ports did not wish to embark without receiving from the Govern- 
ment formal guarantees of safety.’’ 


Canary ISLANDS BLOCKADED.—Submarine attacks on Spanish ships caused great 
disturbance and loss to the trade of the Canary Islands. On December 7th, a 
mass meeting was held at Las Palmas to appoint a commission to journey to 
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Madrid and discuss the question with the Government, The risks of navigation 
had become such that no transportation could be found for the products of the 
islands to their best markets, England and France. As these products were not 
contraband of war, but mainly fruit, the general indignation against Germany 
was very great. It was also strongly suspected that the Germans had a clandestine 
base somewhere between the Canaries and the African coast. On December roth, 
Senor Matos, member for the Canaries, speaking in the Spanish Cortes, said that 
the submarine blockade was producing intolerable distress in the islands. Goods 
were rotting on the quays of Santa Cruz and Las Palmas for want of transport, 
and starvation threatened the islanders. Five Spanish steamers had been sunk 
by submarines within the last six days. He begged the Government to obtain 
from Germany permission for, at least, the export of fruit. 


GERMAN PiLot.—On December 14th, the New York Herald (Paris Edition), in 
a message from its correspondent at Madrid, referred to the detention by the police 
at Santa Cruz de Teneriffe of a German named Conrad Vogt, for smuggling 
thirty tins of petrol on board the interned German steamer ‘‘ Usambara,”’ 5,248 
tons, of which Captain Nihle was master. Several Spaniards perceived Vogt in 
the act of carrying the last of the tins up the gangplank to the ‘‘ Usambara,”’ 
and they forthwith denounced him to the authorities, who removed the cases for 
official examination. While Vogt was being marched off to prison, the populace 
hooted him, some even going so far as to hurl stones at him. The same cablegram 
stated that Francisco Manriqué, of Las Palmas, owner of the smaii Spanish 
schooner ‘‘ Bella Lucia ’’ had been detained, pending an official investigation by 
the naval authorities, on suspicion of having supplied liquid fuel to German 
submarines. 


GERMAN Promises.—On December 16th it was announced from Madrid that 
the Spanish Government had obtained Germany’s promise not to jeopardise Spain’s 
neutrality by allowing submarines to enter the latter country’s ports. At this 
time, the torpedoing of the Spanish steamers ‘‘ Gerona’’ and “ Julian Benito ”’ 
was reported. In an article in The Times on December 23rd, dealing with Spanish 
commerce and the war, it was stated that with the approach of the autumn fruit- 
shipping season, there came from Berlin the report of an interview by Herr 
Zimmermann announcing that German submarines would refrain from torpedoing 
Spanish vessels carrying fruit to England on condition that the Spanish Govern- 
ment could gain England’s consent to an equal amount of fruit being shipped 
to Germany. Said this correspondent, writing from Madrid: ‘* The object of the 
offer was two-fold—to instil into the Spanish mind, quietly and unostentatiously, 
the new doctrine that submarines may lawfully destroy neutral ships carrying 
contraband, and to use the good offices of Spain for the purpose of mitigating the 
British blockade; or in the event df non-success in this to put the blame upon 
England for the loss of any Spanish vessel that German submarines might there- 
after find it their painful duty to destroy.”” The correspondent referred to the 
torpedoing of the “‘ Arizmendi,’’ as being the twelfth Spanish vessel to be destroyed 
by German submarines. About this time also, a Madrid telegram stated that the 
Council of Ministers had decided to adopt ‘‘ urgent measures to prevent the constant 
diminution of the Spanish mercantile marine.’’ 


Spanish Note.—On December 28th the Spanish Government issued a Note 
reviewing the action it had taken in regard to submarine warfare, from the 
torpedoing of the first Spanish steamer, the ‘‘ Isidoro,’’ to the sinking of the 
latest victim, the ‘‘ Marques de Urquijo.’’ The Note pointed out that the Govern- 
ment had always maintained the inadmissibility of the destruction of naval prizes, 
as carried out by German submarines. It also declared that since the belligerents 
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fix what products are absolute contraband of war and what are conditional contra- 
band, it was remarkable that German submarines pitilessly torpedo merchant 
vessels, whatever might be their cargo. 


**SarE Conpucts.”’-—On January 10th the Madrid newspapers published a 
letter from Prince Ratibor, German Ambassador, explaining the purpose of the 
‘‘ safe conducts” which were being given to Spanish merchant ships by German 
Consuls. He declared that the granting of these safe conducts was the most 
essential condition of the concession made to Spain, since they constituted the 
sole guarantee for the German naval forces that the ship was carrying nothing 
but fruit. If a ship did not possess a safe conduct, it was to be supposed that 
she had contraband of some kind on board. 


ARMED SHIPS WaANTED.—On January 1oth a despatch to the New York Herald 
referred to meetings of the Chamber of Commerce and the Federation of Ship- 
owners at Madrid, at which speakers declared that it was evident that the Govern- 
ment representations were useless. ‘‘ Germany will not respect laws and reasons, 
and by such negotiations we are only losing time and ships,”’ said one speaker. 
Spanish captains asked that their ships might be provided with artillery for 
defensive purposes, believing that the majority of the steamers sunk could have 
coped successfully with the submarines if armed. One captain believed that, 
besides the artillery for defending the steamer, one boat for the men, armed with 
a light machine-gun, would be very effective for defending their lives, even should 
the steamer be struck by a torpedo. Others said that each steamer ought to be 
escorted by one or two towing boats, well armed with machine-guns, to open fire 
on the submarine while the steamer escaped. Many other schemes for defence 
were discussed. Replying to the Press on January 22nd, Senor Gimeno, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, said that on each occasion of the torpedoing of a Spanish ship, 
a claim had been presented to the German Government, and satisfactory replies 
had been obtained, similar to those given to the United States, with the additional 
advantage that safe conducts had been secured for Spanish vessels. 


THE UNRESTRICTED CAMPAIGN.—Following the receipt of Germany’s Note of 
January 31st on unrestricted submarine war, it was announced from Madrid that 
Spanish ships would continue voyages to England, France, and Italy, but that 
vigorous defence measures would be necessary. On February 8th, the text of the 
Spanish reply to Germany was published. It was affirmed that Spain could not 
agree to the submarine tactics announced by the Central Powers, and hoped they 
would be withdrawn, failing which Spain would take all measures to safeguard 
her national dignity. On the following day, the President of the Federation of 
Mediterranean Shipowners informed Senor Gasset, the Spanish Minister of Com- 
merce, that Spanish ships trading with England, France, and Italy would be 
diverted to North and South America. The first victims of the submarine blockade, 
he declared, were the Canary Islands, which, abandoned alike by neutrals and 
belligerents, were in a very grave situation as regards food. 


GERMAN SpiEs.—The despatch of the Spanish Note raised afresh the matter 
of the assistance afforded the ‘‘ U ’’-boats by German agents on shore who provided 
them with supplies and information, with or without the connivance of the local 
authorities. The Liberal, in discussing the attitude of Spain towards the German 
declaration, said :—‘* All we have asked, and shall continue to ask, is this: First, 
that the use of wireless telegraphy should be forbidden to those who make use 
of it to inform submarines of the movements of Spanish shipping. Secondly, that 
the Germans who are openly acting as spies in Spain should be kept under observa- 
tion. Thirdly, that the ninety-two German and Austrian ships should be removed 
to two or three secure ports where they could be easily watched so that they shall 
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no longer profit by their clever distribution to form a girdle of foreign fortresses 
round our coasts. Fourthly, that the bridges and tunnels on the frontier should 
be watched to prevent any outrage having for its object the cutting of our 
communications with France. Fifthly, that there should be established along the 
frontiers of Portugal and France, as well as round the coast, a zone of fifty 
kilometres (thirty-one miles) in which Germans should not be allowed to reside 
without sufficient reason. Sixthly, that the German clubs should be kept under 
observation.”’ 

CarTAGENA PLot.—On February 22nd it was reported that an investigation 
conducted by the authorities showed that two buoys of harmless appearance were 
discovered by the Cartagena coastguards five or six days earlier, about a quarter 
of a mile off Cape Tinoso, quite close to the harbour. On being lifted by a 
gunboat, the buoys were found to be connected by a long chain, tc which were 
attached at regular intervals thirty watertight cases, one containing explosives 
and the others correspondence and instructions intended for Germans occupying 
official positions in Spain. It was clearly established that this cargo was placed 
in Spanish territorial waters by a submarine instructed to cruise between Cape 
Palos and Tarragona. The submarine also landed men to make use of the 
explosives, and a suspect had been arrested. Herr Mayer, German Consul in 
Cartagena, was also arrested. On February 23rd, explosions caused by bombs 
were reported to have occurred in the Echevarrieta shipyard at Bilbao. In a 
Madrid telegram on March 6th, it was confirmed that four German subjects were 
to be put on trial as being implicated ‘in the establishment of a submarine depét 
near Cartagena. The German Government asked for explanations, but Prince 
Ratibor was informed by the Spanish authorities that, the complicity of the four 
Germans in question having been established, the affair rested exclusively with 
the jiegal tribunals. The Liberal on March 7th learnt that one of the German 
buoys recovered at Cartagena contained 1,800 kilos. of T.N.T. and 500 loaded 
bombs, together with numerous accessories. 


Proposep ‘‘ Concessions.’’—On February 27th. the Berlin Morning Post 
quoted a statement by the Foreign Secretary, Herr Zimmermann, regarding 
proposed ‘‘ concessions ” to Spain, viz., ‘‘ Germany to supply an unlimited quantity 
of coal, to be fetched by Spanish ships from Danish ports; Germany to buy a 
large part of the Spanish orange and fruit crops to be made into marmalade and 
delivered after the war; Germany to sell some ships to Spain, but not to be used 
to serve the Entente countries; and one passenger steamer weekly to England.”’ 


TRANSPORT Feat.—One of the most remarkable naval achievements of the 
present great war, in the opinion of The Navy, has been the successful transfer 
of the Serbian Army from Corfu to Salonika, under the protection of Anglo-French 
naval forces. ‘‘ The flotilla of transports engaged in this gigantic and difficult 
uperation,’’ says The Navy, ‘‘ made no less than fifty-seven voyages between the 
two points, and it is a proud reflection that so efficient was the convoy and so 
skilful the disposition of the warcraft concerned with the operation that not a 
single ship was lost, nor was a single enemy submarine able to press home an 
attack. Before transports could sail immense sweeping operations had to take 
place, and the patrol boats engaged did their work with unqualified success. The 
lesson of this operation will probably impress itself upon the naval authorities 
of the Allies as a means whereby the submarine menace to merchant shipping may 
be effectively countered.” 


SALONIKA Ratpep.—On February 27th, Mr. G. Ward Price telegraphed that 
the Germans had been making aeroplane raids on Salonika on a larger scale than 
for some time past. Janesh and the Karasuli villages near the front, had been 
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bombed,, and on the 27th, profiting by a haze which covered a sunlit sky, fifteen 
Albatrosses appeared over the Allied camps all around Salonika and dropped large 
bombs. The only damage was the burning of one motor lorry, and one of the 
raiding machines was brought down by an Allied airman at Gumendje on the 
return journey. This was the first bombing raid at Salonika for ten months. 
Mupros Bomsep.—On March 23rd, a Berlin telegram claimed that one of the 
German airships on the night of the 2oth effectively bombed the British establish- 
ments near Mudros, on the island of Lemnos, and returned without damage. 


SEAPLANE Raip.—On March 24th, the French official report stated that on 
the previous day there was a bombardment of Pradista and Kenali, in the Orfano 
zone, by British seaplanes. 

** CaMERONIA ’’ SuNK.—On April 15th the British transport ‘‘ Cameronia ’’ 
was torpedoed by an enemy submarine in the Eastern Mediterranean, and the 
number of missing and presumed drowned was 140, including one military officer 
and 128 other ranks, and two officers and nine men of the crew. The ‘‘Cameronia ”’ 
was a vessel of 10,960 tons gross, built by D. and W. Henderson & Co., Ltd., at 
Glasgow in 1911, and owned by the Anchor Line (Henderson & Brothers, Ltd.). 


FrencH Losses.—On April 30th the steamer ‘‘ Colbert,’’ chartered by the 
French naval authorities, was torpedoed in the Mediterranean by an enemy sub- 
marine. The commander and fifty other persons lost their lives. The ‘ Colbert,” 
which was a vessel of 5,394 tons, was carrying a number of military passengers. 
The French destroyer ‘‘ Boutefeu’’ about this time struck a mine and sank. 
She was a vessel of 703 tons displacement, with a speed of thirty-one knots, 
built in 1911. 

‘“* TRANSYLVANIA ’? SuUNK.—On May 4th the British transport ‘* Transylvania,”’ 

was torpedoed in the Mediterranean. The loss of life was 


with troops on board, 
as follows :—Officers, twenty-nine; other ranks, 373; Lieutenant S. Brewell, 


R.N.R., who commanded the vessel, and one officer and nine men of the crew. 
The survivors were picked up by the escorting destroyers. 

‘* CAMERONIAN ’? SuUNK.—On June 2nd the British transport ‘* Cameronian,”’ 
with a small number of troops on board, was torpedoed and sunk by an enemy 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. Of those on board, sixty-three were 


submarine 
The ‘‘ Cameronian ” was originally the Hamburg- 


missing and presumed drowned. 
Amerika liner ‘‘ Kamerun,’’ of 5,861 tons, built in 1913. 

Tue MEDITERRANEAN GUARD.—In June, Admiral Lacaze, the French Minister 
of Marine, stated that since the beginning of the war over 1,800 voyages had 
been made by vessels between Algeria and France. The steamer ‘‘ Medjerda ”’ 
alone had been sunk. Her commander was responsible, as he insisted on choosing 
his route. So also in the case of sea fishing, the French patrol division» was 
at one with the fisherman as regards the zones to be watched, and thus only 
five fishing boats, which ventured out of the protected zone, had been sunk. The 
guarding of the coasts was carried out in agreement with the Allies. Three 
protected zones had been established and the Mediterranean had been placed under 
The result was that the number of submarines sunk had increased 


a single control. 
French merchant ships were now all armed. 


appreciably of late. 

JAPANESE FLotiLtas.—On June 11th, according to an announcement by the 
Japanese Naval Attaché in London, one of the Japanese destroyer flotillas attacked 
enemy submarines in the Mediterranean. The result was not known. On that 
occasion the *‘ Sakaki ’’ received some damage by an enemy torpedo, with a loss 
cf fifty-five lives, but she was towed safely into port. The British Admiralty 


usnounced that this was one of the destroyers which so gallantly aided in rescuing 
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the troops and crew from the torpedoed transport ‘* Transylvania ” at the imminent 
risk of being herself torpedoed, and her handling won general admiration. On 
June 12th one of the Japanese flotillas in the Mediterranean attacked an enemy 
submarine with, it was believed, good success, and in all probability sunk it. 


ADRIATIC. 


AIRCRAFT OPERATIONS.—In the February issue of the JouRNAL. the Adriatic 
section of the Naval Notes dealt with the happenings from October 16th to 
January 14th, and except for the loss of the battleship ‘‘Regina Margherita’”’ by 
mines, and the capture of two Austrian submarines, the operations covered were 
confined to raids on either side by torpedo and air craft. The same is true of 
three months following, dealt with the present issue. No change occurred in 
the general situation, the Italian Navy, assisted by British and French forces, 
maintaining the control by masking the Austro-Hungarian Fleet in its bases. 

Raip ON TriESTE.—During the night of January sth-6th, said the Italian 
official report on the 8th, an Italian aeroplane flew over Trieste and returned 
along the coast. Four hundredweight of explosives were dropped upon the station 
at Nabresina, and in the region of Mount Querceto. The aeroplane safely 
returned to its base, in spite of violent fire from the enemy’s batteries. 

ItatiaN Foop Carrigrs.—On January 22nd it was reported from Rome that 
six of the -leading Italian shipbuilding firms had signed contracts with the 
Government to begin the immediate construction of cargo-boats, amounting to 
240,000 tons. The Government were granting special facilities. 


BriTISH SEAMEN’s VisiTt.—On January 23rd about a hundred British sailors 
were received in audience by the Pope, being introduced to his Holiness by 


Cardinal Bourne. On March 27th it was announced in the London newspapers 
that another batch of British seamen had been visiting the Italian capital. These 
men were near the Italian Dreadnought ‘‘ Leonardo da Vinci’? when she blew up 


at Brindisi, and, as one of them put it, ‘‘We jolly well had to give up our leave 
and get out the boats to help the poor chaps who were in the water.”’ An 
Italian who was present said that numbers of the British sailors jumped into the 
water and rescued nearly fifty wounded men, who might otherwise have been 
drowned. 


BRITISH MINE-SWEEPERS.—In the first week of February it was reported by 
Reuter’s correspondent at Rome that many English fishermen were engaged in 
mine-sweeping in the Ionian Sea, the South-Eastern Mediterranean, and the 
Southern Adriatic. The trains bringing the men going south to join the drifters 
were met in Rome by women of the English colony, who looked after the 
welfare of the seamen and helped them to see the city. A canteen had been 
started for them in the premises of the Roman Young Men’s’_ Christian 
Association. The correspondent also stated that Cardinal Bourne had visited the 
British ships at Taranto, assuring the men of the affectionate appreciation of the 
Mother Country for the hardships they had to endure and the devotion they 
were showing in her service. The men were the object of all sorts of kindness 
and attention on the part of the Italians. 


Arr Ratps.—On February 12th a squadron of Italian seaplanes made a raid 
on the fortress of Pola (the chief Austrian port on the Adriatic). After dropping 
a quantity of explosive and incendiary bombs with visibly good results on the 
arsenal and vessels in the. harbour, all the machines returned safely to their 
base. At 5 o’clock next morning a squadron of enemy aeroplanes made an 
aerial raid on Brindisi and dropped some bombs, which fell on a _ private 
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¢ 
residence, and also on hospital train No. 45. Two civilians were wounded, and 
six men of the First Red Cross Company of Turin, two of them seriously. On 
the night of February 11th, a number of Italian aeroplanes belonging to the 
squadron in the Upper Adriatic, carried out raids on the Muggia, near Trieste, 
dropping numerous bombs on the naval dockyard of San Rocco, which caused 
great fires. All the machines returned undamaged to their bases. 

TRIESTE Docks Ramwep.—On March 11th the Italian official report stated 
that, the weather being favourable, there was considerable aircraft activity, and 
aerial bombardments took place on both sides, in which the Italians suffered no 
damage. During the evening some of the Italian aeroplanes dropped bombs on 
the valley of Muggia (south of Trieste), and on the dockyards at San Rocco (west 
of Muggia), and Santa Sabba, on the Bay_of Muggia. Conflagrations were 
observed at various places. " 

AIRSHIP AND SEAPLANE Rarps.—On March oth the Italian communiqué again 
stated that the fine weather prevailing was favourable to aircraft. On the night 
of the 18th an Italian airship, in spite of a strong headwind, succeeded in 
dropping a ton of high explosives on the railway station of Galliano (Lagarina 
Valley), and on the railway line to the north in the direction of Mattarello (Adige, 
four miles south of Trent), with good results. The airship escaped from the 
heavy fire of anti-aircraft artillery and returned safely. It was also reported in 
the same communiqué that a squadron of Austrian seaplanes dropped bombs on 
the lagoon of Grado (in the Gulf of Trieste), but there were no casualties, and 
very slight damage was done. 

Pota anD TriESTE RaipED.—On the morning of March 24th Austrian sea- 
planes shelled Grado (at the mouth of the Isonzo), doing slight damage. There 
were no victims. Italian machines replied by bombarding the shipyards near 
Trieste, all the aeroplanes returning safely. Italian seaplanes also bombarded the 
arsenal at Pola, driving off five Austrian seaplanes. 

Transport Recorp.—On March 7th an official Italian report stated that 
during twelve months the Italian Fleet had transported 200,000 men, and 200,000 
tons of material, with several thousand horses, guns, and vehicles, from Italy 
to the Balkans, and had lost less than one per cent. by submarine attacks. 


AUSTRIAN CRUISER Raip.—Early on the morning of May 15th an Austrian 
force, consisting of light cruisers, which were subsequently reinforced by 
destroyers, raided the Allied drifter line in the Adriatic and sank the following 
fourteen British drifters:—‘‘ Admirable,’”’ ‘‘ Avondale,’’ ‘‘Coral Haven,’ ‘* Craig- 
noon,’”’ ‘ Felicitas,’? ‘‘ Girl Gracie,’? ‘* Girl Rose,’’? ‘‘ Helenora,’”’ ‘* Quarry 
Knowe,”’ ‘‘ Selby,’’ ‘‘ Serene,”’ ‘‘ Taits,”? ‘* Transit,’’ and ‘‘ Young Linnet,’’ from 
which, according to an Austrian official report, seventy-two prisoners were 
taken. H.M.S. ‘‘ Dartmouth’ {Captain A. P. Addison, R.N.), with an Italian 
Rear-Admiral on board, and H.M.S. ‘‘ Bristol,’? assisted by French and Italian 
destroyers, chased the enemy off. Under heavy and continuous ffire, the 
Austrian war vessels were chased till near Cattaro, when, some enemy battle- 
ships coming out in support of their cruisers, the Allied ships withdrew. Ovt- 
side Cattaro the enemy warships were attacked by Italian airmen, who reported 
that one enemy cruiser was on fire and in a sinking condition. Another enemy 
cruiser was reported by the Admiral commanding the British Adriatic Squadron 
to be ‘‘ badly damaged.’’ During her passage back the ‘‘ Dartmouth ’”’ was 
struck by a torpedo from an enemy submarine, but was able to return to port. 
The casualties among officers and men of the ‘‘ Dartmouth”? were:—Killed : 


Officers, one; men, seven. Wounded: Men, six. Slightly gassed as result of 
explosion: One man. There were no other casualties to our ships. 
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BritisH Monitrors.—A force of British monitors was officially stated in May 
to be assisting the Italians by bombarding the Austrian communications with 
Trieste and by enfilade fire on the Nermada ridge. The monitors were oper- 
ating from the Gulf of Trieste. 

SUBMARINES AND AIRCRAFT.—In the last week of May, a French submarine was 
reported to have sunk an enemy submarine in the Adriatic. On June 3rd, an 
Italian submarine torpedoed and sank an Austrian destroyer. On May 2sth an 
enemy aeroplane attempted to bombard the rear of the Italian lines. In reply 
Italian seaplanes in the Upper Adriatic bombarded the Lloyd and Opeina yards. 
They also attacked a squadron of enemy destroyers, which made off towards 
Trieste. 


BALTIC. 


ConpiTions aT Kiet.—On January 9th the Amsterdam Telegraaf published an 
interview with a neutral who had resided at Kiel since the beginning of the war. 
Workmen at the Germania Works, he said, caused disturbances owing to their 
bad treatment and low wages, but the malcontents were sent to the front and 
replaced by others. A considerable number of Bulgarian and Austrian officers 
were at Kiel visiting the training schools and the submarines, and a vast number 
of torpedo boats and submarines were being constructed. The losses in submarines 
had been enormous. 

GERMAN ARMED MERCHANTMEN.—Neutral merchant captains arriving in the 
ports on the East Coast of England brought information from the Baltic which proves 
the hypocrisy of Germany’s objection to the action of the Allies in arming merchant 
ships. During the late summer and autumn of 1916, several German vessels on the 
Baltic trade routes were observed to be armed, one officer estimating that a third 
of the vessels trading carried guns. This step was taken by the Germans on 
account of the British submarine operations, and in view of the vital importance 
to themselves of maintaining the traffic between K6nigsberg, Memel, Kolberg, and 
the Swedish ports. . 

PETROGRAD CONFERENCE.—On February 1st a Conference of the Allies began 
at Petrograd, but in the official announcements there was no naval officer’s name 
included among the delegates. The representatives from Great Britain were Lord 
Milner, Lord Revelstoke, and General Sir Henry Wilson. The Russian represen- 
tatives included the Ministers of Finance and Communications, and also M. 
Sazonoff, newly-appointed Ambassador in London. A Petrograd message said :— 
‘‘ The Conference has been summoned as a sequel to previous Conferences held 
in other Allied capitals, and its object is to secure by joint agreement the most 
energetic methods for prosecuting the war and for utilizing in the most efficient 
manner all the’ resources of the Allies.’’ 

THe Revo._ution.—The Russian Navy, although, according to the reports 
received, it took no direct part in the revolutionary movement which culminated 
in the abdication of the Tsar on March 13th, was in sympathy with the Parlia- 
mentary cause. In making the first announcement of the revolution in the House 
of Commons on March 15th, Mr. Bonar Law said :—‘‘ It was a fact that from 
the outset the soldiers and, we are informed, also the sailors, in the neighbourhood 
had taken sides with the Duma.’’ No special news came from the naval ports. 
At Helsingfors, it was reported that all was quiet, and in connection with the 
appointment of a new Governor-General it was stated that his predecessor had 
been arrested by Admiral Nepenin, Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Fleet. The 
Black Sea Fleet was also stated to be in excellent condition. Admiral Koltchak 
isolated Sebastopol until he was able to assemble his men and explain to them 
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the meaning of events. The effect was entirely satisfactory. It was reported 
unofficially that M. Savitch would become Minister for the Navy in the new 
Provisional Government, but eventually M. Gutchkoff accepted the dual responsi- 
bility for the Army and Navy. In a message sent on March 22nd, in the name 
of the Provisional Government to The Times, affirming that ‘‘ the Army and 
Fleet of Russia are loyally guarding the new organization of the Empire,’ 
M. Gutchkoff signed himself ‘‘ Minister of War and Marine.’’ 


IcE-TRAPPED SUBMARINES.—On April 12th there was published in the Bystander 
a letter from the Copenhagen correspondent of that journal quoting Knud 
Rasmussen, the Danish explorer, in reference to the reported imprisonment of 
thirty German submarines in the Sound. The explorer said that the boats were 
trapped at the narrow part of the Sound just above Helsingborg, two days after 
the new submarine campaign began. The thirty were all making north, from 
the same Baltic base, when the east wind blew the loose ice together, and as it 
was freezing hard—12 deg. Celsius at least—soon all the submarines were in a 
solid pack. They were moving with only their periscopes up. Some of them 
smelt danger in time and managed to rise. These got wedged in with their decks 
showing. Others were caught under the ice and only their periscopes showed. 
Rasmussen continued :—‘‘ I myself walked across the ice to them, and my mate 
even tried to look down a periscope. Then the slip-ice—that is, loose ice which 
always drifts under the pack—snapped the periscope tubes. The subs. perished 
miserably. Some, after three days’ imprisonment, tried to get away under the 
ice. I know that seven were smashed in, and all on board drowned.’ The 
explorer added that he had told Prince Harald of Denmark about the occurrence. 


Rica Bay.—In the week ending May 12th, according to a Berlin report, 
Russian motor boats at the western entrance to Riga Bay were caught by the 
fire of German batteries. One boat was sunk and another seriously damaged. 


SWEDISH AGREEMENT.—On June 18th, in reply to a question in the House of 
Commons, Lord Robert Cecil, Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, stated that 
_an arrangement had been arrived at with the Swedish Government under which 
British merchant vessels were allowed to pass out of the Baltic, and a number 
had already done so. 

SEAPLANE Rarps.—On June 15th five enemy seaplanes made two raids on the 
Russian naval base in the Gulf of Riga. The Russian naval guns and land 
batteries fired at the machines, which made off without attaining their objectives. 


. 


ARCTIC SEA. 


SUBMARINE AtTTacks.—At the end of September, 1916, it was reported that 
there were at least three German submarines operating on the Norwegian frontier 
of the Arctic Ocean, obviously for the purpose of endeavouring to destroy the 
traffic on the Archangel route. The presence of these boats disturbed shipping 
movements. Early in October it was reported that four Norwegian and one 
Swedish steamer were lying at Honningsvang awaiting instructions as to the 
continuance of their voyages. On October 5th, three Norwegian steamers were 
reported to have been sunk, and it was stated that five German ‘‘ U ’’-boats were 
patrolling the Arctic from the Norwegian territorial line to the 72nd degree. On 
October 8th, the loss of the steamer ‘‘ Fancy,’’ of Tonsberg, was reported, the 
vessel having been sunk on September 30th. Her crew were landed at Alexandrovsk. 


JEPNAVALOK BompaRDED.—On October 7th, three German submarines bom- 
barded the wireless station at Jepnavalok, on the coast of the Murman Peninsula. 
One of the masts was destroyed, and some persons killed. A Russian destroyer 
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appeared on the scene, and a fierce fight ensued, as a result of which it was 
believed that two of the submarines had been sunk. The Bergen correspondent 
of the Politiken stated that the submarines operating off the Murman coast were 
very large modern boats, able to travel 1,800 miles, and it was supposed they 
obtained their supplies from merchant submarines of the ‘‘ Deutschland ” type 
stationed in the Arctic Sea. 

ARCHANGEL STATION.—On October 12th a cable from Copenhagen reported that 
the telegraph station at Alexandrovsk had been burned down some days previously, 
but it had already been replaced by a field telegraph. 


STEAMERS SunK.—On October 16th Lloyd’s reported that the Russian steamer 
‘* Mercator’? and the Rumanian steamer ‘ Bistritza’’ had been sunk. The 
‘* Mercator ”? was of 2,827 tons, owned at Helsingfors; and the ‘‘ Bistritza ’’ was 
of 3,688 tons, owned at Braila. A message from Bergen on October 18th told a 
harrowing story of the sufferings endured by the crews of certain Norwegian ships 
torpedoed in the Arctic Sea. The men were placed in small, open boats, and 
underwent terrible privations before reaching land. Four seamen died at sea from 
cold, and the second officer of one of the sunken ships succumbed on arriving at 
Alexandrovsk. The crew of the ‘“‘ Bistritza,” on reporting to the authorities at 
Trondhjem the sinking of their ship by a German submarine, stated that the 
‘“U ”-boat commander told their captain that there were ten German submarines 
operating in the Arctic Sea. 


Wuite Sea Action.—On October 24th a telegram from Vard6, on the extreme 
north of Norway, stated that most of the Norwegian ships lying there, which 
were engaged in trade with Archangel, left on the 21st, going eastwards, but 
near Jepnavalok met the Norwegian steamer ‘‘ Stettin,’? which signalled to them 
that a naval battle was taking place further east, where many submarines were 
operating. Thereupon the ships returned. Nothing more was heard of such an 
engagement, and if it occurred it probably involved nothing larger than German 
submarines and Russian light craft from Archangel. One report of the affair, in 
the Christiania Afterpost, stated that a German submarine was sunk. 


Tue ‘‘ Ravn ’’ Case.—On October 25th. the Copenhagen correspondent of the 
Daily News supplied details of the sufferings of the men of the steamship ‘‘ Ravn.”’ 
He said :—‘‘ Through evidence given before the Norwegian Courts by the crews of 
Norwegian steamers torpedoed in the Arctic Sea by German submarines, some 
terrible details come to the public knowledge. Especially noteworthy is the sinking 
of the Norwegian steamer ‘ Ravn,’ whose crew were left in two open boats in 
the Arctic Sea. In a heavy snow-squall the captain’s boat disappeared. The first 
officer’s boat was half full of water, while the men were rowing for thirteen hours. 
Two of them dropped dead while rowing and a third went mad. The first officer 
had a hard time in urging the sailors to continue their struggle for life. Late 
at night they reached the shore on a desolate spot, where they had to remain in 
the open till daylight in a snow-storm. During the night two more men died from 
exhaustion. In the morning the party reached Teribeskoei lighthouse. All searches 
for the captain’s party have been without result.’’ 

ARCHANGEL ExpLosion.—On November 16th reports came to hand through 
Swedish sources that an explosion had occurred at Archangel. The Stockholm 
Tidningen announced that the explosion occurred on board the Russian munitions 
steamer ‘‘ Baron Drisen,’? which with another was destroyed and sunk. Several 
buildings near the harbour and two barracks were set on fire and burned down, 
while 150 persons were killed and 650 wounded. 


OrFiciaL STATEMENT.—On November 21st a categorical denial was given from 
an authoritative source in Petrograd to a German communiqué which stated that 
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at the time of the explosion seven ships laden with munitions of war were destroyed. 
As a matter of fact, only one such vessel was sunk, the ‘“‘ Baron Drisen,’’ and also a 
coal steamer moored by its side, the ‘‘ Earl of Forfar.’’ At the same time, the 
Russian Admiralty drew attention to the absurdity of the German official state- 
ment that the first explosion on the ‘‘ Baron Drisen ’’? was caused by the attack 
of a submarine, because enemy submarines cannot penetrate to Bakaritsa, where 
the explosion occurred, and which is separated from the Dvina on the north by 
a narrow channel thirty miles long. The number of persons killed by the explo- 
sion at Bakaritsa was found, after clearing away the debris of masonry, to be 
314, while the injured numbered 642, including 437 soldiers and 25 women. Of 
the crew of the British merchant ships, 27 men were killed and 25 injured. The 
large number of victims was explained by the fact that the explosion occurred 
during the dinner hour, when the men were resting in the huts which were wrecked 
by the explosion. 


STRANGE SEQuEL.—On December 4th a curious sequel to the Archangel explo- 
sion was reported in a Reuter telegram from New York. M. C. J. Nedzikhovsky, 
the commercial agent to the Russian Embassy in Washington, complained to the 
police headquarters in the United States that the explosion was caused by bombs 
concealed in the cargo of one of the vessels destroyed before she sailed from New 
York. A junk dealer of Brooklyn, named Samuel Gatter, was arrested on a charge 
of being concerned in the matter. On his premises were found some binoculars, 
which the manufacturers identified as part of a consignment to the Russian 
Government. 


Ick-BREAKER DestroYeD.—On January 26th, while the ice-breaker ‘‘ Tscheliou- 
skine ’’ was being unloaded near one of the wharves at Archangel, an explosion 
occurred on board, and a fire broke out, which spread to various parts of the 
wharf. The official announcement of the Russian Naval General Staff showed that 
the fire damaged various buildings near the railway station and some depét sheds 
and hutments. A set of moorings was also damaged. In addition to the 
‘‘ Tscheliouskine,’’ a tug was also destroyed, and five other steamers damaged, 
three only slightly. About 30 people were killed and 344 injured, 59 seriously. 
The scene of the disaster was cleared for traffic by January 31st, and the usual 
work of loading and unloading was stated on February 3rd to be proceeding 
without delay. 


Kota Raitway OpeneD.—On October 23rd. the Daily Mail published a message 
from its correspondent at Christiania to the effect that the captain of the torpedoed 
Norwegian steamer ‘“ Knut Jarl,’? named Kreutz Hansen, states that during his 
stay at Alexandrovsk, Russia’s ice-free port on Katharina Harbour, the Kola 
railway to Petrograd was officially opened for traffic on October oth, in the 
presence of several Russian Ministers. The railway has all been completed 
excepting the section along the White Sea coast between Kem and Kandalakscha, 
where swamps and numerous small lakes present great difficulties. In regard to 
the opening, a Reuter telegram from Petrograd on November 25th stated that 
Sir George Buchanan, the British Ambassador, had that day presented the new 
Premier, M. Trepoff, with the Grand Cross of the Order of St. Michael and 
St. George, ‘in recognition of his services to the cause of the AHies as Minister 
of Communications by the speedy completion of the Murman Railway in the face 
of great difficulties.” The building of the new railroad to Katharina, said an 
account in the New York Herald on November 2oth, 1916, is the product of the 
brains of American engineers, who directed an army of 10,000 workmen, mainly 
prisoners. The building of the railway was begun in the spring of 1915, when it 
was found that the existing Petrograd—Archangel route could not cope with the 
supplies of munitions being shipped to Russia. 
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SUBMARINE CAMPAIGN.—The opening of the Murman Railway explains in part 
the extension of the German submarine war to the Arctic Ocean and White Qea. 
Describing a journey from Newcastle to Archangel in the summer of 1916, Mr. 
Stephen Graham wrote in the Sunday Times on December 3rd, 1916 :—‘‘ At Vardi 
(Norway) I left the boat, as I had discovered that boats went to and fro to Russia 
therefrom. An important place, this Vard6, and a sharp look-out on Germans 
should always be kept here. If a submarine campaign against the shipping of 
Archangel broke out, there would probably be some connivance on the part of 
Germans resident hereabout, and possible bases on this desolate coast. The ice 
in the White Sea broke up late this year. Only in mid-June did boats begin to 
escape from Archangel Harbour, and these had many unpleasant experiences with 
the ice.”’ 


‘* BLockaDE ZONE”? EXxTENDED.—On March 22nd the German Minister at 
Christiania communicated to the Norwegian Government a notification received 
from the German Government to the effect that ‘‘in future that part of the 
Arctic Sea lying east of 24 deg. E. longitude, and south of 75 deg. N. latitude, 
with the exception of Norwegian territorial waters, will be regarded as within 
the danger zone for all shipping, against which all available weapons will be 
employed. Neutral ships entering these waters will do so at their own peril. 
Neutral ships already en route to ports in these waters and those vessels returning 
from the blockaded area will not be attacked without warning before April 5th.”’ 
This extension of the so-called blockade comprised the Arctig Ocean between the 
northern coast of ‘Norway and Spitzbergen, and was evidently aimed at the 
Archangel route. 


BritIsH AT ARCHANGEL.—On February 13th, the Petit Parisien published an 
interview with Sir Edward Carson on the work of the British Navy. The First 
Lord said in the course of his remarks :—‘‘ Our Navy? why, it is everywhere! 
It is in the North Sea, where it awaits the enemy, who keeps out of the way; 
on the coasts of Brazil, of America, of West Africa, and near Cameroon. It is 
helping the French at the Dardanelles, at Salonika, and in East Africa. It is 
with the Italians in the Adriatic. Near Archangel, it is with the Russians. In 
fact, there is not a single corner of the sea throughout the whole world where 
our ships do not sail.” 


New Russian CanaLt.—On February 25th, it was reported from Petrograd, by 
way of Copenhagen, that ‘‘a big company has been formed for the construction 
of a canal from the White Sea to Petrograd.’’ 


BLACK SEA. 


Sutina Bompep.—On December 17th, a Berlin official telegram stated that 
‘German seaplanes on the previous day dropped bombs on the Russian Naval forces 
in the harbour of Sulina (on the Dobrudja coast, at one of the mouths of the 
Danube), and brought down a hostile seaplane by machine-gun fire. 


Gungpoats SuNK.—In the official Petrograd communiqué on December 22nd, 
it was announced that in the Black Sea the Russian forces had sunk two Turkish 
motor gunboats. 


SUBMARINE Success.—On December 2ist, the official Petrograd communiqué 
stated that one of the Russian submarines operating in the Black Sea had sunk, 
near the Bosphorus, an enemy steamer and twelve sailing vessels. On January 
16th, it was further announced in the official communiaué that a submarine had 
sunk ‘‘two enemy ships near the Bosphorus.’? On January 22nd, it was also 
reported in the Petrograd communiqué that ‘‘ one of our submarines sank an 
enemy steamer and nine schooners near the Bosphorus.’’ 
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Forty SaILING SHIPS SuNK.—On January 6th, the Petrograd Naval Staff 
announced that a Russian squadron carried out a raid upon the Anatolian coast, 
in*which forty Turkish sailing vessels were sunk, all of which were on their way 
to Constantinople with provisions. A report of the affair stated that the Turkish 
seamen, probably imagining that the coast would be less vigilantly watched by 
the Russians during the period of the Russian Christmas, thought they might 
be able to slip through into the Bosphorus and thus get their foodstuffs into 
the capital. In any case, so large a number of Turkish ships had not been sighted 
in the Black Sea region for long past. Sixty-three prisoners taken from the sunken 
ships were brought to Sebastopol, these including a family of Armenian refugees 
who, in the hope of being able to reach Russia, had set out from the Armenian 
coast in a small boat, and had been picked up by one of the Turkish vessels. 


THE Russian BiockapeE.—On January 25th, the Russian official report stated 
that ‘‘ One of our submarines sank four schooners near the Bosphorus. Three 
other schooners encountered by the submarine were obliged to beach themselves, 
where they were broken up in the prevailing storm.’? On the same day, a Petro- 
grad wire to the National Tidende, of Copenhagen, said that a short time previously 
a Russian submarine appeared near the Bosphorus, and caused the greatest panic, 
sinking several ships before it returned. ‘‘ The Russian Navy in the Black Sea 
has now established an effective blockade of the whole Black Sea coast.’’ The 
capture of five boats, including three motor-boats, was officially announced from 
Petrograd on February rst. 


Turkey’s Fieet.—On February 14th, a despatch was published by the Corriere 
della Puglie to the effect that the Turkish Fleet no longer existed. The vessels 
of which it was formerly composed had been disarmed and their crews transferred 
to the army, while the guns were employed in land forts or on one of the Turkish 
fronts. On the other hand, it was asserted, ‘‘ the number of submarines in the 
Sea of Marmora has been increased. These all fly the Turkish flag, but all the 
commanders are German or Austrian.” On March 13th, in a message received 
from the Exchange Telegraph Company’s correspondent at Lausanne, the Tribune 
of that city was quoted as having learnt from Constantinople that German naval 
engineers had decided to scrap the ‘‘ Goeben,’’ the damage that vessel had received 
during the past two years being such as to render her hopelessly unseaworthy. 


Grain Suips SunK.—On February 11th, the Petrograd official communiqué 
announced that three enemy schooners, loaded with corn, had been sunk by Russian 
boats near the Anatolian coast. On the 17th the destruction of sixteen sailing 
schooners off Anatolia was announced. On March roth, the official communiqué 
stated that in the neighbourhood of the Bosphorus, a Russian submarine destroyed 
a large steamer and two tugboats, which ran ashore during pursuit. Eight sailing 
schooners were also sunk. : 


THe DarDANELLES.—Referring to the future of the Dardanelles (see February 
JouRNAL, p. 186), the Vossische Zeitung said on December 27th :—‘‘ We shall 
give in, as far as we can, without endangering our future, but will reject any 
demand which jeopardises our prospects. We believe that the question of the 
Dardanelles can be solved satisfacterily for Russia without continued fighting. 
This merely depends on Germany, Austria, Turkey, and Bulgaria, but it can be 
achieved.’’ This was evidently meant as a reply to the Tsar, who in a manifesto 
issued to the Army and Navy on the 27th said :—‘‘ The attainment by Russia of 
the tasks created by the war, the gaining of Constantinople and the Dardanelles, 
as well as the creation of a free Poland from all three of her now incomplete 
tribal districts, has not yet been guaranteed.”’ 
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THREAT TO OpeEssa.—On December gth, a Geneva message stated that the 
Berlin correspondent of the Wiener Journal had asserted that it was the declared 
ambition of Marshal Hindenburg to reach Odessa. Hindenburg was still con- 
vinced, added the message, that Russia was Germany’s most dangerous enemy. 
On February 13th, the Berne correspondent of the Daily Mail telegraphed that an 
American correspondent who had arrived from Berlin, and who was _ formerly 
attached to the German Staff throughout the Rumanian campaign, stated that at 
the time of the taking of Bukarest the German Staff made.no secret of their 
intention ta reach Odessa. They anticipated some resistance on the Sereth, but 
the stubborn defence they actually encountered entirely upset their plans. 


AEROPLANES AND DestRoyerS.—On March 13th, an official Berlin telegram 
announced that German seaplanes had on the previous day attacked with bombs 
two Russian destroyers of the ‘‘ Bistry ’’ class, which had approached Constanza, 
obliging them to return. Two hits with bombs were clearly observed on one 
destroyer, fore and aft. A Sofia report on March 13th stated that two Russian 
warships bombarded without result the coast around Durankulak. 


Nortu SEA—B wack SEA Canats.—On March a2ist, the special correspondent of 
Le Matin, telegraphing from Zurich, referred to the Central European Economic 
Congress which had met in Berlin. One subject of consideration was the exten- 
sion and construction of canals between Germany and Austria, and a pronounce- 
ment was made in favour of a considerable enlargement of the canals from the 
Danube to the Rhine, the construction of a canal from the Maine to the Rhine 
and from the Rhine to the Oder. The carrying out of this programme would 
result in a direct communication between the North Sea and the Baltic with the 
Black Sea. 


Air Raip NEAR CONSTANTINOPLE.—In the Russian official report of March 28th, 
it was announced that detachments of Russian seaplanes made a_ raid on 
Terkos, twenty-seven miles north-west of Constantinople, and dropped fifty bombs 
on the aqueduct which supplied Constantinople with water. On the same day, 
another detachment of seaplanes made a raid on Tultcha, on the Danube, and 
dropped bombs there. ¥ 

Overska Air Ficutinc.—Aerial engagements over the Black Sea took place on 
March 26th and 27th. Information concerning the first day is from Turkish 
official sources, as follows :—‘‘ Three destroyers, two aeroplane ships, a_ small 
auxiliary cruiser, and three seaplanes appeared in the Black Sea at a distance 
of twenty-five miles from Derkos, on the afternoon of March 26th. Our own 
aeroplanes and seaplanes went up to engage the enemy, and dropped bombs on 
an aeroplane ship, on which a hit was observed. Aerial fighting then took place 
in which the enemy machines were compelled by machine-gun fire to withdraw 
with the aeroplane ships. One of our land aeroplanes pursued over the Black Sea 
for fifty miles fleeing enemy aeroplanes, and by machine-gun fire compelled two 
of them to descend into the sea.’’ 


AIRMEN CAPTURE A SCHOONER.—The remarkable happenings on March 27th were 
thus recorded in the Russian official report:—‘‘ On March 27th, during a raid 
by our seaplanes on Derkos (twenty-seven miles north-west of Constantinople), 
one of them was hit by the enemy. The petrol tank being punctured, the machine 
was compelled to descend. The airmen, Lieutenant Sergeev and Sub-Lieutenant 
Tur, seeing a Turkish schooner, attacked it, opening machine-gun fire. The crew 
thereupon left the schooner. Our airmen, having sunk their machine after taking 
from it the compass, machine-gun, and valuable belongings, boarded the schooner 
and set sail to our shores. They encountered a heavy storm during their adven- 
ture, but arrived with the schooner at the Djarilagatch Peninsula (north of 
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Sebastopol), on April rst. From this place, our airmen returned to Sebastopol on 
a torpedo-boat. The only provisions available on the schooner consisted of a few 
pieces of bread and a little fresh water.’’ 

DaNnuBE FiIGHTING.—A few isolated engagements between monitors and aircraft 
on the Danube have been reported. On December 27th, the Bulgarian official 
communiqué stated that ‘‘ In the Dobrudja, enemy monitors bombarded the towns 
of Isaccea and Mahmoudia (eighteen miles east of Tulcea).’’? There was apparently 
no further official reference to such an operation until that in the Russian official 
communiqué on March 31st, in which, under the heading ‘‘ Rumanian Front,’’ 
it was stated that ‘‘ Our artillery successfully bombarded German monitors which 
were endeavouring to approach Galatz.’’ On April 2nd, in the Rumanian official 
communiqué, it was announced that ‘‘ Nineteen Russian, French, and Rumanian 
aeroplanes bombarded enemy monitors to the north of Braila.’’ 

KERASUND BOMBARDED.—An official report from Petrograd on 


stated that the harbour works at Kerasund, in the Black Sea, were destroyed by 


a Russian cruiser, and that a Russian torpedo boat had sunk three Turkish 


schooners. In the Bosphorus two steamers were sunk by a Russian submarine. 

SUBMARINE Success.—It is officially reported that a Russian submarine, in 
the week ending May sth, in the Bosphorus, sank a sailing ship of 1,000 tons and 
a steam tug. The submarine was fired on from a shore battery, to which the 
submarine replied with successful results. 

Russian Raip.—A Russian official report states that Russian war vessels on 
May 29th bombarded various parts of the Anatolian coast, including Shekirogly, 
Samsoun, Bueni, and Ordeh, capturing two large schooners and destroying 147 


small sailing vessels. 

LANDING NEAR SAmsuN.—In the week ending June 2nd, Russian war vessels 
made a landing on the Anatolian coast and destroyed a post at Chiva, east of 
Samsun. The telephonic and telegraphic communications were cut and instru- 
ments seized, besides two sailing boats, which were taken to Trebizond. 


SuLtna BomBeD.—A Berlin report states that on May 31st a squadron of German 
seaplanes successfully dropped bombs on Sulina, the Rumanian port on the Black 
Sea, and all the machines safely returned. 

SEBASTOPOL MutTiny.—A mutinous outbreak in certain vessels of the Russian 
Black Sea Fleet was reported in June. On the 22nd, it was announced that 
Admiral Koltchak, commanding the Fleet, had been ordered to the capital to give 
an explanation of the trouble, Admiral Dukin assuming the temporary command. 
On June 24th, the following telegram from the Reuter representative at Petro- 
grad was transmitted to the British Press:—‘‘ From a statement made by Admiral 
Koltchak, who is now in Petrograd, it seems that the outbreak among the sailors 
of the Black Sea Fleet was largely fomented by delegates from the Baltic Fleet, 
who came to Sebastopol. Fifteen thousand soldiers and sailors attended one of 
the meetings, which had been convened, and it was resolved to search out and 
arrest the officers, including Admiral Koltchak and his Chief of Staff, on the 
ground that they had been carrying out a propaganda counter to the revolution. 
The crew of the flagship, ‘‘George Victorious,’?’ demanded that Admiral Koltchak 
should surrender his sword. Admiral Koltchak unbelted his sword, saying, ‘‘The 
Japanese left me this sword when we capitulated at Port Arthur. I won this 
sword in the Japanese War, and I will not give it to vou.’? Admiral Koltchak then 
threw his sword into the sea. The mutineers wirelessed to the crews of all the 
warships to disarm their officers, whereupon to avoid bloodshed, Admiral Koitchak 
wirelessed to the officers not to resist. The mutineers finally decided not to 


April 25th 


arrest Admiral Koltchak, but to be satisfied with his resigning his command.” 
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PACIFIC. 


AUSTRALIAN ADMIRAL.—It was inferred, from the official announcement on 
April 2nd, that Vice-Admiral Sir George E. Patey had been absorbed in the 
establishment of his rank, that this officer had relinquished command of the Royal 
Australian Navy, to which he was appointed in June, 1913, and of which he was 
in charge during the operations for the conquest of the German possessions ‘n 
the Pacific. The name of his successor’ was not disclosed. 

CANADIAN SUBMARINES.—On January 6th it was reported from Ottawa that 
the result of Sir Charles Davidson’s investigation into the sale of small arms and 
ammunition to the Admiralty, and the purchase of two submarines by the Govern- 
ment of British Columbia, had been made public. Of the latter, Judge Davidson 
reported :—‘‘ It is cause for congratulation to all Canadians that this much- 
discussed and criticized enterprise was throughout of a blameless character. The 
acquisition of these submarines, it is believed by many, including high naval 
authorities, saved the cities of Victoria and Vancouver from attack.’’ 


‘* TsukuBaA ” SuNK.—On January 15th an explosion was reported to have 
occurred in the fore magazine of the Japanese armoured cruiser ‘*‘ Tsukuba,” 
anchored off Yokosuka, on the afternoon of the 14th. It was estimated that 200 
lives were lost in the vessel, which sank within a few minutes. The battle- 
cruisers ‘‘ Haruna’’ and ‘‘ Kongo ’”’ were anchored abreast of the ‘‘ Tsukuba,” 
but they were unable to give much effective aid, as the ship foundered so quickly. 
Their boats, however, picked up a large number of the crew, including many 
wounded. Captain Arima was reported among the saved. One-half of the crew 
were on. shore leave when the disaster occurred. It was from the deck of the 
“Tsukuba ’’ that the Emperor reviewed the Japanese Fleet in November. 


RED SEA. 

SatirF CapTuRED.—On June 12th His Majesty’s ships, under the command of 
the Commander-in-Chief, East Indies, captured the fort at Saliff, after a resist- 
ance of three hours. The fort is situated on the eastern shore of the Red Sea, in 
the Kamaran anchorage, 180 miles north of Perim, between Loheiva and Hodeida. 
Ninety-four prisoners were taken, three machine and two mountain guns, military 
stores, camels, and harbour plant were captured. We lost one man. 


UNLIMITED SUBMARINE WAR. 


APRIL ONSLAUGHT.—The Notes which follow supplement those given in the 
last issue of .the JourNaL, recording the inception and progress of the intensified 
German submarine war. The official Admiralty tables of shipping losses, issued 
weekly, showed that this new campaign exacted a heavier toll during the last 
two weeks of April than at any other time up to the end of June. In the week 
ending April 22nd, forty British vessels of over 1,600 tons, fifteen under that 
tonnage, and nine fishing craft, were sunk, and twenty-seven vessels were unsuccess- 
fully attacked. In the following week, thirty-eight over 1,600 tons, thirteen under 
that tonnage, and eight fishing craft, were sunk, while twenty-four vessels were 
unsuccessfully attacked. 

THE SuBMARINE Dancer.—Mr. Dillon asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
in Parliament on April 30th, whether the English Channel was much more infested 
by enemy submarines and more full of danger to shipping than at any previous 
period of the war, and how did he account for this state of things. In reply, 
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Sir Edward Carson said that as the number of German submarines had increased 
the danger to shipping must be expected to increase in proportion. In the present 
menth (April) the loss of shipping in the English Channel had been less than 
in any of the three preceding months. That was partly due to the increased 
activity of German submarines in other areas, and partly the result of the increase 
of patrol boats in the Channel. In reply to the question whether the shipping 
losses as a whole were decreasing or increasing, Sir Edward Carson said they 
were on the increase. 

Transport Lost.—On March gth the Prime Minister of the Union of South 
Africa made the following statement in the Cape Parliament :—‘‘ It is with deep 
regret that I have to announce to the House the sad news that the transport 
‘* Mendi,’”’ carrying the last batch of the South African Native Labour Contingent 
(the rest have been safely landed in France), collided with another vessel during 
passage from the United Kingdom to Havre and sank within twenty-five minutes. 
The collision took place twelve miles from the Isle of Wight on Wednesday, 
February 21st, at 4.57 a.m. The escort’s searchlight was ineffective owing to 
thick fog, but survivors were picked up by various vessels. I am sorry to say 
that the toll is a heavy one. Two European officers, ten European non-commis- 
sioned officers, and 191 natives have been saved; one European non-commissioned 
officer and eight natives, though apparently rescued, are reported to have died 
as a result of the accident, and three European officers, six European non- 
commissioned officers, and 607 natives, who until yesterday were unaccounted for, 
must be presumed to have been drowned, the total loss thus being: ten Europeans 
and 615 ratives, or 625 lives in all. The difficulty of obtaining authentic informa- 
tion, under the circumstances, has been the cause of delay in publishing the doleful 
tidings; but as the Army Council is making a simultaneous announcement of the 
details I have given to the House—these being all that are available—and as 
delay might tend to arouse unworthy suspicions that the Government is in a 
position of concealing facts, I have deemed it right to take the earliest opportunity 
of informing the House. I wish also to say that I at once communicated with 
the High Commissioner, asking him to see that everything possible was done 
for the comfort, care, and well-being of the survivors, and we are assured that 
this is being done.’’ 


First Home Loss.—The ‘‘ Mendi’’ was apparently the first British transport 
to be lost in home waters. All the other transports sunk had gone down in the 
Mediterranean. Berlin had more than once claimed the destruction of a transport 
in the Channel, but always without being able to substantiate the assertion. On 
August 29th, 1915, the German wireless reported that a British transport with 
2,000 Canadians on board had been torpedoed on August 15th off the Scilly 
Islands and 1,000 men lost. Official denial of this was made by the authorities 
at Ottawa. 

‘‘TynpaREUs’?’ Minep.—On March 28th, the War Office announced that the 
Admiralty transport ‘‘Tyndareus,’’ having on board a battalion of the Middlesex 
Regiment, struck a mine at 8 p.m. on February oth, 1917, off Cape Agulhas, the 
extreme southern point of Africa. A strong south-easterly gale was blowing, 
and immediately after the explosion the ship began to settle by the head, with 
her propellers well out of water. The ‘‘Assembly’’ was at once sounded, and the 
men put on their lifebelts and paraded in perfect order. Roll was called, and 
upon the order ‘‘Stand Easy’’ being given the whole battalion began to sing. 
Two steamers were at once dispatched to the rescue, and arrived upon the scene 
half an hour later. During this trying time, although faced by the probability 
of imminent death, the troops maintained the same steadfast courage and dis- 
cipline. It is noteworthy that the incident took place not far from the spot where 
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the “‘ Birkenhead ’’ was lost; and never was a tradition of the British Army more 
worthily upheld than on this occasion. Thanks to the devotion and perseverance 
of the captain, ship’s officers, and engine-room staff, the ship was saved. The 
troops were transferred to the two steamers and taken to Simonstown, where the 
“‘ Tyndareus ”’ subsequently returned under her own steam, with two holds flooded 
and another leaking. His Majesty the King was graciously pleased to express 
his deep admiration of the conduct of all ranks in upholding the cherished tradi- 
tion of the ‘‘ Birkenhead.”’ 


Kine’s MessaGE.—An account of the mining of the ‘‘Tyndareus’’ was pub- 
lished in the Johannesburg Illustrated Star, on February 17th, in which it was 
stated that the following was the text of the King’s message mentioned above:— 
‘“‘Please express to the officer commanding Battalion, Middlesex Regiment, 
my admiration of the conduct displayed by all ranks on the occasion of the 
accident to the ‘Tyndareus.’ In their discipline and courage they worthily upheld 
the splendid tradition of the ‘Birkenhead,’ ever cherished in the annals of the 
British Army.—GeEorcE, R.I.’’ 





COLONEL AND CaptTaIn.—On March 30th it was stated in the Press that the 
officer commanding the battalion of the Middlesex Regiment in the ‘“Tyndareus”’ 
was Colonel John Ward, M.P. A soldier serving under him at the time, wrote :— 
“Our colonel, John Ward, Labour Member of Parliament, was great, and acted 
as a man in charge of men should act.’’ On April 3rd, replying to a question in 
the House of Commons, Dr. Macnamara stated that the name of the captain of 
the ‘‘Tyndareus’’ was Captain George Flynn. It was subsequently stated that 
Colonel Ward wrote to him as follows :—‘‘At the request of my officers, N.C.O.s, 
and men, I am writing to express to you our admiration of the heroism displayed 
by yourself and your officers on the night of the accident to your ship, and your 
heroic efforts in bringing her to port in safety. We one and all realized that the 
cool and calm conduct of all ranks was in a great measure due to the efficient 

handling of the boat by your crew and the discipline that prevailed.”’ 


‘* Periop OF GRACE ’”’ ExpirED.—On February 13th a Berlin official telegram 
announced that ‘‘ The period of grace, which until now has not been made public 
for neutral steamers whom the news of the announcement of the blockaded zone 
could not reach in time, elapsed on Monday night as regards the blockaded zone 
in the Atlantic and English Channel. For the North Sea the period of grace 
expired on the night of the 6th inst., and for the Mediterranean on the night of 
the roth. From now in the blockaded zones generally, the warning which has 
been issued is in force according to which shipping can no more expect individual 
warning. Vessels which in spite of this enter the blockaded zones do so with full 
knowledge of the danger threatening them and their crews. It is expressly stated 
that all news spread from the enemy side regarding torpedoing without previous 
warning of neutral ships before the dates mentioned for the various blockaded zones 
is incorrect. The periods of grace mentioned were also in force for enemy 
passenger vessels, because it was possible that on them were neutral passengers 
who were perhaps without knowledge of the sea blockade.’’ 


“In Futt Swinc.”—On February 14th a Berlin official telegram said that 
news had been recently coming from abroad according to which it was believed 
in foreign countries that the sea barrier against Great Britain effected by means 
of “‘U ’’-boats and mines had been, or would be, weakened out of regard for 
America, or for some other reasons. Regard for neutrals, therefore, prompted 
the clearest declaration that unrestricted warfare against all sea traffic in the 
barred zones was in full swing, and would in no circumstances be restricted. 
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THREE SUBMARINES A WEEK.—In his monthly letter to the members of the 
Boilermakers’ Society, Mr. John Hill, adviser on labour questions to the Ministry 
of Shipping, wrote in February :—‘‘ Germany has concentrated on a standardized 
type of submarine, and has turned them out at the rate of about three per week. 
Now the grand attack on our vital artery has begun. It is not so serious as to 
make us afraid. But it is serious enough to stimulate all of us to pool our assets 
and our services in the national interest. The output and repair of ships of all 
kinds depends primarily on our members. I need not now appeal to you to 
let no personal interests come between you and the vital need of the nation for 
the most and best you can give.”’ 


KaIsER’s OrDER.—On February 15th the German Naval Ordinance Gazette 
published the following Imperial Order :—‘‘ To my Navy. In the impending 
decisive battle, the task falls on my Navy of turning the English war method 
of starvation, with which our most hated and most obstinate enemy intends to 
overthrow the German people, against him and his Allies by combating their sea 
traffic with all the means in our power. In this work, the submarine will stand 
in the first rank. I expect that this weapon, technically developed with wise 
foresight at our admirable yards, in co-operation with all our other naval fighting 
weapons, and supported by the spirit which, during the whole course of the war, 
has enabled us to perform brilliant deeds, will break our enemy’s war will.— 
Main Headquarters, February 1st, 1917.—WILHELM.”’ 


SEAMEN’S DETERMINATION.—On February 15th, at a War Loan meeting, Mr. 
Will Thorne, M.P., referred to an incident illustrative of British seamen’s deter- 
mination which had been mentioned the night before in the House of Commons. 
He said that twenty-four men were floating about for ten hours with hardly a 
rag on their backs, and, despite this experience in mid-winter, on landing in 
London they went straight to the owners and offered their services for another 
voyage. If that was not the act of men of the bulldog breed, he did not know 
what it could be called. 

FRENCH SuippING.—On February 20th the Matin announced that the shipping 
returns for the week ending February 17th showed that the daily average of 
arrivals of vessels in French ports was 108. The journal added :—‘‘ This is a 
fresh proof that unrestricted submarine warfare has in no way hampered the 
traffic of our ports.”» On March 2nd, it was announced that the arrivals at 
Havre during February were as numerous as those of February, 1916, and exceeded 
by 30 per cent. those for the same period of 1915. On March 4th, M. Marcel 
Hutin, in the Echo de Paris, gave the number of ships which entered French 
ports on February 24th at 142; on February 25th, 126; and on February 27th, 
180; and he pointed out that the average in the first week of the ‘‘ blockade ”’ 
was 108. On March 11th, the reports presented at the annual meeting of the 
Central Committee “of French Shipowners showed that the vessels which had 
disappeared from the lists exceeded 400,000 tons gross, or about 17 per cent. of 
the French merchant tonnage before the war. 

INCREASED ImMports.—On March 28th the Echo de Paris stated that the 
average number of merchant ships which daily entered French ports in February 
During the first fortnight of March, it was 110, and from March 15th 


was 95. 
Coal imports also equally increased. In the first fortnight of 


to 25th, 131. 


March, the average amount of coal entering French ports exceeded by 5,210 
tons the daily average of February; while from March 15th to 25th the average 
was increased by 9,580 tons. 

ItaLiaAN SHIPPING.—On February 20th it was announced by the Messaggern, 
of Rome, that on February 15th, 16th, and 17th fourteen Transatlantic vessels 
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laden with cereals, coal, and other merchandise arrived at the ports of Naples 
and Genoa alone. Ten other steamers arrived on the 18th and 19th, apart from 
navigation between Italian ports. After March 1st, the Italian Government issued 
a weekly return of the arrivals and sailings in their ports, and the losses of ships. 


CounTER Measures Descripep.—On March roth, Admiral Corsi, the Italian 
Minister of Marine, speaking in the Chamber, said that the measures Italy had 
taken had been agreed upon with her Allies. Numerous coast places had been 
armed, and a coast-guard service organized, as well as barriers and other defensive 
works, in addition to methods of chasing submarines. ‘‘ The depths of our seas,” 
said the Admiral, ‘‘ does not permit an extensive use of nets, which have given 
excellent results elsewhere. About 200 small vessels have been employed in the 
Otranto Channel for some months. The methods of defence will be still 
further improved by the employment of numerous aeroplane squadrons and small 
airships. . . . The demand for armament for ships is very great, and already 
more than a thousand guns are in use. Sixty per cent. of the mercantile marine 
is armed, and several hundred wireless installations have been fixed on ships. 
Soon all our merchant ships will be armed, and will have a wireless telegraphy 


apparatus.”’ 

SUBMARINE War IN 1918.—On February 2oth, the Vorwdrts, in an article 
apparently based on authoritative information, said that sharpened submarine war 
would have to last into 1918 to produce a fat shortage in England similar to that 
already existing in Germany, especially if the British Government adopted energetic 
rationing in time. A shortage of coal would soon interrupt French and Italian 
steel and munition works almost entirely. England would be chiefly hit by a 
lack of iron ores, wood, saltpetre, corn, cattle, meat, sugar, and cotton, and not 
by a lack of butter and bacon. Germany had to consider not only how to cut off 
England’s food supplies, but at the same time how to facilitate, as far as possible, 
her own holding out. 

British Ong Per Cent. Loss.—On February 21st the American newspapers 


‘ published an official statement from the British Embassy at Washington showing 


that during the first fortnight of the new campaign, less than one per cent. of 
the shipping using British ports was sunk. From February ist to 14th, the 
arrivals at United Kingdom ports were :—British, 4,053; Allied, 227; and Neutral, 
497- The sailings were:—British, 3,928; Allied, 225; and Neutral, 361. These 
figures excluded fishing vessels, coastwise traffic, and ships under 100 tons burden. 
Even so, the German methods resulted in the loss of less than one ship for every 
hundred which arrived at or left British ports during the two weeks concerned. 


First Lorp’s SpEEcH.—On February 21st, Sir Edward Carson, on the motion 
to go into Committee of Supply on the Navy Estimates, spoke at length on the 
submarine war. Taking for purposes of comparison the first eighteen days in 
December, January, and February, he said that the totals of losses through sub- 
marines and mines were :—December, 118 vessels, 223,122 tons, 30 of 95,104 tons 
being British; January, 91 vessels, 198,233 tons, 26 of 84,817 tons being British; 
February, 134 vessels, 304,596 tons, 62 of 181,529 tons being British. The signifi- 
cance of these figures could only be realized by comparisons with the volume of 
shipping, and Sir Edward said that 6,076 ships over 100 tons arrived in British 
ports from February 1st to 18th, and 5,873 sailed. The estimated number of ships 
in the ‘‘ danger zone’’ at any one time was about 3,000. 

““U ”-Boat ENCOUNTERS.—The First Lord said that in the eighteen days 
following February 1st, the Navy had some forty encounters with enemy sub- 
marines, of which he gave certain details. The fact that the Navy had got to 
grips with the ‘‘ U ’’-boats forty times in eighteen days was an enormous achieve- 
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ment. On February 23rd, the Echo de Paris stated that twenty-two fights occurred 
between February 1st and 19th between various French fighting units and enemy 
submarines. On April 8th, Lord Robert Cecil, in an interview with the Petit 
Parisien, said that between February 21st and April 1st, no fewer than forty-nine 
engagements took place between British vessels and German submarines, and if 
those since February 1st were included the total was increased to over ninety fights. 


ANTI-SUBMARINE DEPARTMENT.—Sir Edward Carson in his speech also announced 
that there had been established at the Admiralty an Anti-Submarine Department, 
composed of the best and most experienced men who could be drawn upon for 
the purpose from among those serving at sea. Their whole time was devoted to 
working out the problem in connection with this menace. Shortly after Sir John 
Jellicoe became First Sea Lord he issued an invitation to every member of the 
Fleet to send him any suggestions that occurred to them for dealing with this 
difficult question. There was also the Board of Inventions and Research. Every 
single intelligent suggestion which had been made with a view to helping the Navy 
in these difficulties had been worked out and tested with elaborate care by the 


bodies in question. 

FRENCH AND ITALIAN Measures.—The British decision in regard to an Anti- 
Submarine Department was followed by a similar step in Italy. On March 6th 
an official decree was published in Rome ‘“‘ unifying the various services concerned 
with the defence of sea traffic against submarines, and placing them under the 
direction of an Admiral.’”? The function of the new department was to include 
the arming of merchantmen, and the award of money prizes for sinking or dis- 
abling an enemy submarine. Similarly, on March 12th, the Navy Committee of 
the French Chamber adopted a proposal by M. Goude urgently inviting the Govern- 
ment to create an administrative department to organize and intensify offensive 
and defensive warfare against submarines. 

PuBLicaTION OF Lossgs.—A change of policy was announced by Sir Edward 
Carson on February 21st in the method of publishing losses. Nothing could be 
worse, he said, than the inaccurate recording of these losses. Incomplete lists, 
and accumulations of losses, afforded no comparison with the actual volume of 
trade which was being done. He therefore proposed to publish the number of 
vessels of over 100 tons using British ports, and the number of British merchant 
vessels sunk by mine or submarine, as well as the number of such vessels attacked 
but not sunk. The first table of the new series was issued on the night of 
February 28th, and gave the arrivals, sailings, war losses, and unsuccessful attacks 
for the week ending Sunday, February 25th. On March 22nd Sir Edward Carson 
stated in the Parliamentary papers that the form in which the weekly return was 
published was determined by the Government after very full consideration, and had 
been accepted and adopted by the Allies. He was satisfied that there were cogent 
naval reasons against publishing the tonnage figures, and thereby giving the enemy 
accurate information of considerable military value which he could not otherwise 
obtain. On March 28th, Dr. Macnamara, replying to a question about a Cunard 
liner said to have been sunk, said that the decision was that only numbers of 
ships lost should be published. In all cases, Lloyd's and the owners of the vessels 


were confidentially informed, and the latter communicated with all relatives. 


TonnaGE Ficures.—On March 27th, in the course of a debate on the blockade 
of Germany, Lord Beresford said that we were ourselves to a very large extent 
blockaded. In February, he said, the shipping losses were 281 vessels and over 
505,000 tons; and for March, up to date, the figures were 225 vessels and over 
420,000 tons. Asked what proportion of these losses was British, Allied, and 
neutral, Dr. Macnamara said in the House of Commons on April 2nd :—‘‘ The 
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figures quoted in the question have not been, furnished by the Admiralty, but it 
is approximately correct to say that of the ships lost in February one-half were 
British and one-half Allied and neutral.” In his speech at the Aldwych Club on 
March 8th, Sir Edward Carson said :—‘‘ Last month very nearly half a million 
tons of shipping were sunk. That means, if the same rate goes on, six million 
tons of shipping in the year. That is not British tonnage; British tonnage was 
about half that.’’ In the New York Herald on March ist, a table showed that 
the reports of shipping losses during February included 184 vessels sunk, of 
which two were American, 53 other neutrals, 110 British, and 19 other belligerents. 
The total tonnage was 471,560, or a daily average of 16,841 tons. 


THREE Montus’ Ratio ContTinueD.—On March 30th Dr. Macnamara gave 
figures extending the comparison made by Sir Edward Carson in his speech of 
February 21st. The British shipping losses from submarines and mines during 
the first eighteen days of December, 1916, and January, February, and March, 
1917, respectively, he said were as follows :—December, 30; January, 26; February, 
66; and March, 55. These figures include all British vesseis except fishing craft. 
They exclude losses by the action of the German commerce raider ‘‘ Méwe,’’ 
which had been published separately from the return of losses fram submarines 
and mines. Dr. Macnamara also stated on this day that the surface speed of 
“*U ’-boats was probably fourteen to twenty knots, and the submerged speed eight 
to ten knots. 

‘* Sare’’ Strip EstaBLISHED.—On March gth it was announced from The 
Hague that the Dutch authorities had been informed from official German quarters 
that from the 15th of that month ‘‘ absolute safety will be guaranteed for shipping 
along a strip of the North Sea extending from Holland to Norway.’’ The value 
of this German promise was shown on March 21st, when the American steamship 
‘* Healdton ’’ was torpedoed and sunk without warning in this alleged lane of 
safety. 

ADMIRAL CAPELLE’s CLaiM.—On February 21st, before the Budget Commission 
of the Reichstag, Admiral von Capelle, Secretary of State for the Navy, stated that 
the expectations which the Navy had placed on unrestricted ‘‘U’’-boat warfare 
had been not only realized, but surpassed. Although a number of submarines, 
in view of their large radius of action and their instructions, had not yet 
returned to their bases from their cruise, he could already assure the committee 
that the results achieved had surpassed the expectations entertained by the 
Navy. ‘‘It is very satisfactory,’’ he continued, ‘‘that there is no reason to reckon 
with the loss of even one boat since the beginning of unrestricted ‘U’-boat war.’’ 
In the North Sea there was practically no shipping, the Admiral declared, while 
neutral shipping was clearly as good as stopped. 


CHANCELLOR’s SPEECH.—On February 27th, Dr. Bethmann Hollweg, in a long 
statement in the Reichstag, said that the sugcesses in submarine warfare already 
obtained, much surpassed the expectations of the German Navy. ‘“‘As is gener- 
ally known,” he said, ‘“‘we did not declare a blockade, but only established 
definite barred zones within which the ship has to count with immediate attack. 
That isolated ships escape danger is therefore self-evident. But that does not 
change the total success. This success we shall be able to obtain partly by sink- 
ing and partly by discouraging neutral shipping, a success which has already 
happened in the widest sense.”’ 


CAPELLE’s FURTHER REPoRT.—On March 29th Admiral von Capelle made a 
further statement before the Reichstag Committee, in which he repeated his 
assertion that expectations about the submarine war had been realized to the 
fullest extent. He said: ‘‘ The result of 781,500 tons sunk, achieved in February, 
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the shortest month, in spite of unfavourable weather—ice floes at our river 
mouths, prolonged fog, and long nights—offers the best prospects for the future, 
because the number of ‘ U ’-boats is always increasing, and the boats are always 
becoming more efficient.’”? He denied statements regarding the destruction of 
numbers of submarines, affirming that the losses had ‘‘remained at a lower level 
than the Navy originally estimated. The increase of ‘U’-boats for active service 
in February and March exceeded the losses by far. As regards the total of 
boats, the number of those lost does not matter at all.” 

THREE Hospitat SHips Sunk.—In the evening of April 17th the steamships 
** Donegal’ and ‘‘ Lanfranc,’’ while transporting wounded to British ports, were 
torpedoed without warning. Owing to the German practice of sinking hospital 
ships at sight, and to the fact that distinctive marking and lighting of such vessels 
render them more conspicuous targets for German submarines, it has become no 
longer possible to distinguish our hospital ships in the customary manner. One 
of these two ships, therefore, though carrying wounded, was not in any way 
outwardly distinguished as a hospital ship. Both were provided with an escort 
for protection. The ‘‘ Donegal’’ carried slightly wounded cases, all British. 
Of these twenty-nine men, as well as twelve of the crew, were missing, and 
presumed drowned. The “ Lanfranc,”’ in addition to 234 wounded British officers 
and men, carried 167 wounded German prisoners, a medical personnel of fifty-two, 
and a crew of 123. Of these the following were missing, and presumed drowned :— 
Wounded British officers, two; wounded British other ranks, eleven; R.A.M.C. 
staff, one; crew, five; wounded German officers, two; wounded German other 
ranks, thirteen. Wounded German prisoners to the number of 152 were rescued 
by British patrol vessels at the imminent risk of being themselves torpedoed. On 
May 26th the British hospital ship ‘‘ Dover Castle”? was sunk by an enemy 
submarine in the Mediterranean. The ship was torpedoed twice. There was an 
interval of two and a half hours between the attacks, both of which were made 
without warning. All the wounded and the hospital staff were saved. Six of 
the crew are believed to have been killed. This was the fifth British hospital 
ship known to have been torpedoed without warning since March 2oth, when the 


** Asturias ’’ was attacked. 


AMERICA IN THE WAR. 


Destroyers ARRIVE.—In May the Secretary of the Admiralty made the 
fcllowing announcement :—‘‘ A flotilla of United States destroyers has recently 
arrived in this country to co-operate with our naval forces in the prosecution of 
the war. Rear-Admiral Sims, U.S.N., is in general command of all United States 
naval forces that are sent to European waters, and he is in daily touch with the 
Chief of the Naval Staff. The services which the United States vessels are 
rendering to the Allied cause are of the greatest value, and are deeply appreciated.” 

ApmiraL Beatty’s WELcoME.—On the occasion of the arrival of the American 
flotilla in British waters, Admiral Sir David Beatty sent the following telegram 
to Admiral Henry T. Mayo, commanding the United States Atlantic Fleet :— 
“The Grand Fleet rejoices that the Atlantic Fleet will now share the task of 
preserving the liberties of the world and maintaining the chivalry of the sea.” 
Admiral Mayo replied :—‘t The United States Atlantic Fleet appreciates the message 
from the British Fleet, and welcomes the opportunities for work with the British 


Fleet for the freedom of the seas.’’ 
it was announced that ‘‘ During the 


ApMIRAL Sims’ CoMMAND.—In June 
absence on leave of Vice-Admiral Sir Lewis Bayly, Vice-Admiral Sims, United 


States Navy, has temporarily taken over the Irish naval command, and for the 
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first time in the history of the naval affairs of the United Kingdom the Republican 
flag of a friendly and allied nation floats from the flagstaff of the British naval 
headquarters in Ireland.” 

LIGHTHOUSES EXTINGUISHED.—On January 12th, 1917, a cable to the Matin 
from Washington stated that the United States Government had issued a warning 
to shipping that all lighthouses in the West Indies had been extinguished by 
order of the British colonial authorities. Shipping men, it was added, agreed 
that this action was the direct outcome of German ‘‘U’’-boat activities in the 
Caribbean Sea and adjacent waters, although some maintained that it was 
merely an anticipatory move in view of the threatened unrestricted submarine 
campaign. 

EGYPT. 


Ext ARIsH REcAPTURED.—On December 21st, as the result of an advance by 
the forces in Egypt, the town of El Arish, the Turkish position on the coastal 
route in the Sinai Peninsula, was recaptured. The event auspiciously inaugurated 
the third year of Sultan Hussein’s reign. Writing from the town on the day of 
its recapture, Mr. W. T. Massey said that with the evacuation of El Arish ended 
the Turco-German pretension to attack the Suez Canal and invade Egypt. The 
Turks had retired from the most important strategic point in Eastern Egypt, 
and whatever else they and their German masters might attempt, the campaign 
against Egypt was a hopeless failure. The desert column, added this correspon- 
dent, which forms part of the Eastern Egypt force, was already moving to attack 
El Arish when the Turks cleared out of the town, declining to hold their strong 
natural position. 


Town UninjureD.—Later in his despatch recording the success, Mr. Massey 
said :—‘‘ El] Arish, except in one place, shows few signs of war wear. The town 
has been several times bombarded from the sea, but it is proof alike of the desire 
of the Navy to spare civilians and of good gunnery that hardly a mud brick house 
has been touched. The fort at the southern edge of the town, strongly built of 
stone, was demolished by ships’ gunfire at a range of several miles. The thick 
walls are a mass of rubbish, yet the houses on three sides of the fort and close 
to it are undamaged.’’ On the afternoon of December 23rd, the mounted troops 
of the desert column carried a strong enemy position at Magdhaba, twenty miles 
S.S.E. of El Arish. On January gth, the capture of Rafa, with 1,600 prisoners, 
was reported; and on March 6th the Turks abandoned a very strong position 
between Rafa and Beer Sheba, the enemy’s base. 


BaTTLe at Gaza.—Having advanced a distance of fifteen miles from Rafa to 
Wadhi Ghuzze, five miles south of Gaza, to cover the construction of a railway, 
the British forces were engaged in this neighbourhood with a force of about 20,000 
of the enemy on March 26th and 27th. Heavy losses were inflicted on the enemy, 
who lost goo prisoners, including the General Commanding and the whole Divisionai 
Staff of the 53rd Turkish Division. 


MESOPOTAMIA. 


Nava V.C.’s.—On January 31st, the Admiralty announced that the King had 
approved of the posthumous grant of the Victoria Cross to Lieutenant Humphry 
O. B. Firman, R.N., and Lieut.-Commander Charles H. Cowley, R.N.V.R., in 
recognition of their conspicuous gallantry in an attempt to re-provision the force 
besieged in Kut-el-Amara on April 24th, 1916. These officers took the ‘‘ Juinar,”’ 
with 270 tons of supplies, from Falahiyah in an attempt to reach Kut, covered 
by all the British artillery and machine-gun fire which could be brought to bear, 
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but she was discovered and shelled on her passage up the river, and next day 
aircraft ascertained that she had fallen into the hands of the Turks at Magasis. 
The Turks subsequently reported that both her officers had been killed. 


New OFFENSIVE.—In the new offensive which began on December 13th, 1916, 
under Lieut.-General Sir Stanley Maude, the naval contingent and gunboat flotilla 
had the assistance of some new vessels, the names of which had not previously been 
mentioned. Recapitulating the progress of the advance, it may be said that on 
January 9th enemy trenches in the Tigris bend north-east of Kut were captured 
by the Indian division, and on the 21st the right bank of the river, from Kut 
downstream, was reported clear of the enemy. On February 11th, the Turks 
were reported hemmed in the Dahra bend, west of Kut, and four days later this 
bend was cleared. On February 23rd, the Tigris was crossed at Shumran, the 
Turkish retreat being threatened. Kut-el-Amara passed automatically into British 
hands on the 24th. 

‘* FrrREFLY ’? RECAPTURED.—On February 26th, Sir Stanley Maude reported that 
the close pursuit of the retreating enemy had been steadily maintained, and that 
the British gunboat “ Firefly,’’ which was lost on the retreat from Ctesiphon, 
had been recaptured. This vessel was abandoned with the ‘‘ Comet ”’ after a very 
gallant struggle in the withdrawal to Kut on December ist, 1915. In his despatch 
of January 1oth, 1916 (published on May 11th, 1916), Vice-Admiral Sir Richard 
Peirse, Commander-in-Chief in the East Indies, informed the Admiralty that he 
considered much credit was due to Captain Wilfrid Nunn, C.M.G., D.S.O., R.N., 
for having effected this retreat in the face of a much superior force with so 
little loss. The abandonment of the two gunboats, he added, was unavoidable, 
and was accomplished in a highly seamanlike manner under heavy fire. 


TurKISH VessELs CapTURED.—It was also reported in General Maude’s despatch 
of February 26th that one Turkish ship had been taken and one destroyed. Sum- 
marizing the gains in a report on the 28th, he stated that three Turkish ships, 
two tugs, ten barges, and thirty pontoons were included. 


New British Gunsoats.—On March 3rd, the Admiralty announced that infor- 
mation which had been received from the Senior Naval Officer in Mesopotamia 
showed that H.M. river gunboats ‘‘ Tarantula,’’ ‘‘ Mantis,’? and ‘* Moth ’”? came 
into contact with, and passed, the Turkish Army whilst it was in retreat to the 
westward of Shumran on the afternoon of February 26th, and inflicted heavy loss 
upon it. These gunboats captured or destroyed four Turkish steamers, a number 
of barges full of ammunition, and recaptured H.M.S. ‘‘ Firefly.”” The three names 
mentioned were all new, and were understood to be borne by vessels built for 
the Navy since the outbreak of war. In a Turkish report on March 2nd, it was 
claimed that ‘‘ During the engagement on February 13th an enemy gunboat was 
sunk by our artillery fire and an armoured motor-car was damaged. Seventeen 
of the enemy, including one officer, were taken prisoners.”” There was’ no 
confirmation of this claim. 

BaGHDaD CaptuRED.—On March 11th, Sir Stanley Maude telegraphed that the 
British forces occupied Baghdad early that morning. Announcing the news in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Bonar Law said that the troops in these operations 
completed the victory of Kut by a pursuit of 110 miles in fifteen days, during 
which the Tigris was crossed three times. In a despatch dated March 8th, Mr. 
Edmund Candler wrote, from a gunboat on the Tigris, near Dialah River :— 
““The Navy, Cavalry, and Flying Corps have been at the head of the pursuit, 
working together in a way new in war. Now the infantry and artillery, who 


dealt the succession of blows which cleared the way for the cavalry and Fleet, 
have come up and are engaging the enemy again. 


The pair of different arms 
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are meeting and passing all day. A British regiment on the march is so near 
the gunboat that one can distinguish the badge on their helmets; and the dust 
of the cavalry floats across our bows. British Hussars and Indian Lancers 
watering their horses on the bank exchange facetious comments with bluejackets 
on board.’? On March goth, a Turkish report said that ‘‘ An explosion was caused 
on an enemy gunboat by the fire of our heavy artillery.” 


Tue Navy’s Apvance.—In a despatch from Azizie, dated March 3rd, sent via 
Basra, and published in the London papers on March 22nd, Mr. Candler said that 
the British gunboats and cavalry had turned the Turkish retreat into a rout. 
The day after the crossing, the Navy landed and hoisted the Union Jack at Kut. 
Next morning they were co-operating with the infantry. They then received the 
welcome orders to pursue. ‘‘ After playing the réle of heavy garrison artillery 
they had become cavalry, and their immediate work was to round up and capture 
the enemy’s ships. Mr. Candler described various fights with the Turkish 
infantry and artillery. In one hot corner, both the quartermaster and pilot in 
the conning tower of one of the monitors were shot dead, and the captain entered 
just in time to save the vessel running full steam ashore. The plating was pitted 
with bullet holes; shells struck masts, ladders, and rigging; but not a gunboat 
was sunk. The flotilla proceeded to capture, first a vessel with a 4.7-in. gun; 
then the ‘‘ Basra,’? a Lynch Company steamer, with 1,000 Turkish wounded and 
sick on board; and then the “ Firefly,’? which had kept up a running fire during 
the pursuit, but was run ashore and abandoned before being taken. Another 
despatch on March 15th described the destruction by the enemy of the German 
wireless installation, which had just been completed at enormous cost, and was 
in direct communication with Berlin. It was blown up early on March 11th. 


GRAND FLEET CONGRATULATIONS.—On March 11th, Admiral Sir David Beatty 
sent to General Sir William Robertson the following telegram :—‘‘ Please accept 
and convey to General Maude and his gallant forces the admiration and congratula- 
tions of the Grand Fleet upon their magnificent achievement in capturing Baghdad.”’ 
On March 17th, the reply of Sir Stanley Maude was published in the Press, as 
follows :—‘* Your message has been received with widespread pleasure by all ranks 
in Mesopotamia. During operations Navy has assuredly played its part nobly. 
We are particularly proud of receiving congratulations from the Grand Fleet, which 
has itself done such superb work during past two and a half years.” 
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D1ARY OF OPERATIONS, APRIL 8TH TO 30TH, 1917. 


WESTERN THEATRE.—APRIL 8TH.—British Front.—During the night 7th-8th 
considerable progress made on a front of about 3,000 yards north of Louverval. 
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Some successful raids—in one, south-east of Ypres, eighteen prisoners taken. 


Heavy artillery firing around Arras and Ypres. 


APRIL QTH.—5.30 a.m., attack launched on wide front from south of Arras to 
south of Lens. Canadian troops carried Vimy Ridge, including a net-work of 
trenches and the fortified localities of Neuville-Vitasse, Telegraph Hill, Tilloy-lez- 
Mofflaines, Observation Ridge, St. Laurent, Blanzy, Les Tilleuls, and La Folie 
Farm. Later, rearward defences of Ridge carried, including fortified localities of 
Feuchy, Chapelle de Feuchy, Hyderabad Redoubt, Athies, and Thélus. Enemy 
defences on twelve-mile front, from Henin-sur-Cojeul to Givenchy-en-Gohelle, 
everywhere stormed to a depth of from two to three miles. Towards Cambrai, the 
villages of Hermies, Boursies, and Demicourt captured ; Havrincourt Wood pene- 
trated. Towards St. Quentin, Fresnoy-le-Petit, Pontru, and Le Verguier taken. 
Continued aerial activity. 

French Front.—Artillery activity on both sides from Somme to Aisne rivers. 
North-west of Reims, German attack failed opposite Courcy. Reims heavily 
bombarded. 

Aprit 10TH.—British Front.—During night of oth-ioth, strong German attack 
beaten off on narrow front south-east of Ypres. At dawn, east slopes of Vimy 
Ridge cleared of enemy. Heavy snowstorms. Hard fighting north end of Vimy 
Ridge, further important positions carried. Line advanced to Fampoux, outskirts 
of Monchy-le-Preux, Farbus, and Farbus Wood; towards Cambrai, north of 
Louverval ; towards St. Quentin, to high ground between Verguier and Hargicourt. 


APRIL 11TH.—All day snowstorm. Village and heights of Monchy-le-Preux, 
and La Bergére captured early; two German counter-attacks easily repulsed. 
German positions entered at Bullecourt and prisoners taken. At noon, Bullecourt 
evacuated in face of heavy German assault, our troops falling back to their own 
lines. 

APRIL 12TH.—North of Vimy Ridge, two important positions captured astride 
of Souchez River ; further progress north of Scarpe River and east of Vimy Ridge. 
On Arras—Cambrai road, villages of Heninel and Wancourt, with their adjomning 
defences, stormed ; Cojeul River crossed and heights occupied on east bank. 
Good service rendered by ‘‘tanks.’’ During these operations, oth-12th, we took 
over 13,000 prisoners, including 285 officers, and 166 guns (8 8-inch howitzers, 25 
5-9 howitzers, 130 field guns and howitzers, 84 trench mortars, and 250 machine- 
guns). Many were turned on the enemy with good effect. In addition, a large 
number were demolished or buried by our shell fire. Though the weather was 
bad, much useful work was done by our aeroplanes. 

French Front.—South of the Oise, attacked east of Coucy-la-Ville, driving 
enemy to south-west border of Coucy Forest. North of the Aisne, retook trenches 
of Sapigneul lost on April 4th. In Champagne, two enemy assaults repulsed ‘at 
Ville-sur-Tourbe and Butte du Mesnil. In Woeuvre district, enemy lines raided 
at Remaneauville. Continuous artillery duel. Snow and rain. 


APRIL 13TH.—During night 12th-13th, between St. Quentin and Cambrai, 
enemy positions on nine-mile front captured, from north of Hargicourt to Metz- 
en-Couture. Successful raid south-west of Loos. Hostile raid near Ploey'steert 
failed to reach our trenches. Operations extended north. Enemy pressed back 
from north of Scarpe River to south of Loos. Villages of Bailleul, Willerval, 
Vimy, Petit Vimy, Givenchy-en-Gohelle, and Angres seized; footing gained in 
enemy trenches north-east of Lens, guns and prisoners captured. South of 
Arras—Cambrai road, Wancourt tower, on spur east of Wancourt village, taken. 
Line advanced astride ‘‘ Hindenburg line’’ to seven miles south-east of Arras. 
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French Front.—Several lines of enemy trenches captured between the Somme 
and the La Fére—St. Quentin road. Slight advance east of Coucy-la-Ville. Artillery 
duel in Aisne region and Champagne. Two enemy assaults near Verdun broken 
by artillery. , 

APRIL 14TH.—British Front.—During night of 13th-14th, towards St. Quentin, 
we carried village of Fayet, one mile north-west of the town, and Ascension and 
Grand Priel Farms above Verguier. Progress north of Arras—Cambrai road in 
direction of Quéant; also north of Scarpe River. Seized Vimy station, La 
Chaudiére, and enemy position at Fosse No. 6 and Buquet Mill, between Givenchy- 
en-Gohelle and Angres. Guns captured included four eight-inch howitzers. Enemy 
raid east of Loos repulsed. Morning: Took Liévin, south-west suburb of Lens, 
with quantities of war material. Afternoon: Seized Cité St. Pierre, north-west of 
Lens, and advanced our front from Scarpe River to south of Loos, two to three 
miles east of Vimy Ridge. Throughout the day, heavy fighting south of the 
Scarpe. All attacks defeated. Progress on north and south of Arras—Cambrai 
road. Advanced south and east of Fayet to within a few hundred yards of St. 
Quentin ; carried Gricourt, three miles north-west of town, at point of bayonet, 
taking 400 prisoners. 

APRIL 15TH.—Early morning : On Bapaume—Cambrai road, enemy attacked 
our positions Hermies—Noreuil. After momentary success at Lagnicourt, he was 
driven back, leaving 300 prisoners and 1,500 dead. Progress at Havrincourt Wood 
and east of Liévin. 

French Front.—Two futile enemy attacks on right bank of the Meuse, on north- 
east spur of Bois de Cauriéres and towards Les Chambrettes. Continuous artillery 
vivacity; violent south-east of St. Quentin. 

APRIL 16TH.—British Front.—During night of 15th-16th captured village of 
Villeret, south-east of Hargicourt. Progress north-west of Lens. Heavy rain. 
Number of prisoners taken since 9th now exceeded 14,000, and guns totalled 1094. 
Over one-third of the prisoners belonged to the 3rd Bavarian Division, which had 
opposed us at the battle of Loos in 1915, near the High Wood, during the Somme 
battle, 1916, and lost heavily on April 14th. 

French Front.—After several days’ artillery preparation, the French attacked 
on a front of twenty-five miles, between Soissons and Reims. They captured all 
enemy positions between Soissons and Craonne, his second positions at Juvin- 
court, east of Craonne, and advanced to the western outskirts of Bermericourt, 
and as far as the Aisne canal, between Loivre and Courcy. Counter-attacks to 
north of Ville au Bois were broken; over 17,000 prisoners, 130 guns, and much 
material taken. South of the Oise, progress east on plateau between Barisis and 
Quincy Basse, to enemy trenches on west border of Courcy Forest. In Cham- 
pagne, two assaults repulsed east of Auberive. In Lorraine and Alsace, enemy 
lines penetrated at many points. 


APRIL 17TH.—British Front.—During night 16th-17th, Tombois Farm captured, 
two miles south-east of Epéhy. On 17th, progress along spur north-east of Epéhy 
Station and north of Gouzoucourt, near Havrincourt Wood. Stormy weather. 

French Front.—During night 16th-17th, position from Soissons to Reims 
organised ; counter-attacks near Ailles and Courcy defeated. Morning: Violent 
squalls ; first enemy line carried on ten-mile front from Prunay to St. Halaire— 
St. Souplet road; solidly organized heights stormed on seven-mile front from Mont 
Carnillet to east of Vaudesincourt; fortified locality of Auberive pierced along 
two miles. 3.30 p.m., counter-attack on Hurtebise Farm, between Troyon and 
Craonne, repulsed with bayonet ; another near Courcy, beaten off by Russian 
troops ; 1,000 more prisoners taken. 








Ko 
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AprRIL 18TH.—British Front.—We captured Villers-Guistain, two miles north- 
north-east of Epéhy, and a further bit of enemy first-line south-east of Loos. 
Heavy rain. 

French Froni.—South of St. Quentin, fierce enemy assault on line east of 
Gauchy defeated. Brilliant progress between Soissons and Auberive. North of 
Chavonne, Ostel, and Braye-en-Laonnois captured; enemy thrown back in dis- 
order, leaving prisoners and nineteen guns. South of Luffaux, Nanteuil-la-Fosse 
taken. On south bank of Aisne, enemy bridgehead carried between Condé and 
Vailly ; 1,300 enemy, with 180 machine-guns, surrounded and surrendered in Forest 
of Ville-aux-Bois. 4.30 p.m.: Attack by two enemy divisions between Juvincourt 
and the Aisne broken. East of Courcy, the Russian Brigade captured a fortified 
work. 

APRIL 19TH.—British Front.—Progress east of Fampoux and south-east of 
Loos. Total guns taken now 228. 

French Front.—Progress all along line ; enemy falling back on Chemin des 
Dames. Captures included villages of Aizy, Jouy, and Laffaux: Fort of Condé: 
500 prisoners, and 2 105-mm. guns north of Hurtebise Farm; 50 prisoners west of 
Bermericourt; one and a quarter mile of trenches connecting Auberive with Moron- 
villiers Forest, and 150 prisoners. Enemy here driven back to Vaudesincourt. 
Counter-attacks on Mont Haut in massif of Moronvilliers, and on Mont Carnillet, 
repulsed. Severe artillery duel in Vauquois region, and on left bank of the 
Meuse towards the Mort Homme. ‘“‘ The day quiet everywhere else.” 


APRIL 20TH.—British Front.—During night 1oth-20th, progress near Villers- 
Guislain. 

French Front.—Between St. Quentin and the Oise, marked artillery activity 
north of Grugies. South of the Oise quiet. North of the Aisne, progress towards 
the Chemin des Dames; Sancy captured. In Ailles-Hurtebise region, 6 p.m., 
strong enemy attack shattered. Progress in Moronvilliers massif. 


APRIL 21ST.—British Front.—During night 2oth-21st, village of Gonnelieu 
captured, eight miles south-west of Cambrai; counter-attack repulsed. On 21st, 
progress east of Fampoux and south-west of Lens. Weather better. 


APRIL 22ND.—South part of Trescault village gained, east of Havrincourt Wood. 
Sharp fighting south-east of Loos. 

French Front.—Violent enemy bombardment of cathedral quarter of Reims. 
Attack in Moronvilliers massif repulsed. 


APRIL 23RD.—British Front.—At dawn, attacked on front of 12,000 yards on 
both sides of the Scarpe. Captured village of Gavrelle, and enemy defences for 
two and a half miles thence to. Roeux Cemetery: Guimappe: and advanced south 
and east of Monchy-le-Preux. Over 1,500 prisoners, including 30 officers, taken. 
Many counter-attacks beaten off. Remainder of Trescault captured. Successful 
activity in air. 

French Front.—Enemy attacks in Champagne, Moronvilliers massif, the 
Woeuvre, and east of St. Mihiel repulsed. Threatened attack east of Craonne 
broken. 


APRIL 24TH.—British Front.—During night 23rd-24th, severe fighting from 
Croisilles to north of Gavrelle. On 24th, ground gained east of Monchy-le-Preux. 
near Roeux and Epéhy; St. Quentin Canal reached near Vend’huile. Villages of 
Villers-Plouich and Beaucamp, east of Trescault, captured. Seven enemy divisions 
thrown in; repeated counter-attacks smashed. General advance along line. Over 
2,000 prisoners taken. 
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French Front.—Artillery actions on whole line. Progress on Chemin des 
Dames. 


APRIL 25TH.—British Front.—During night 24th-25th, captured hamlet of 
Bithem, north-east of Trescault. On 25th, progress south of the Scarpe. Pris- 
oners taken since 23rd, 3,029, including 56 officers. 


French Front.—Progress west of Craonne and near Mont Sans-nom, Cham- 
pagne. Enemy attack on Hurtebise repulsed with heavy loss. 


APRIL 26TH.—British Front.—During night 25th-26th, ninth enemy attack on 
Gavrelle repulsed. Artillery activity between Arras and St. Quentin, and near 
Ypres. 

French Front.—Enemy attacks repulsed west of Cerny (west of Craonne), 
Hurtebise, and in region of La Pompelle, east-south-east of Reims. In Belgium, 
artillery duel on Westende sector. 


APRIL 27TH.—British Front.—During night 26th-27th, enemy attack on Fayet 
repulsed ; quarries east of Hargicourt captured. Important positions taken on 
Arras—Cambrai road and spur between Roeux and Gavrelle (‘‘ Infantry Hill ’’). 

French Front.—During night 26th-27th, several enemy attacks repulsed, 
notably on west border of St. Gobain Forest, south of La Fére, and north-west 
of Auberive; advance at Cerny and Hurtebise. On 27th, advance east of Mont 
Sans-nom. Successful raid at Bois le Prétre, west of Pont-a-Mousson. 


APRIL 28TH.—British Front.—Attacked on six-mile front north of the Scarpe. 
Captured Arleux-en-Gohelle, and over two miles of enemy’s position north and south 
of the village. Gained ground north-east of Gavrelle, on west slope of spur 
between Gavrelle and Rouen, and north of Monchy-le-Preux. 

French Front.—Artillery activity. Enemy assault on Auberive smashed. Cap- 
tures since April 16th totalled 20,780 prisoners, 175 heavy and field guns, 412 
machine-guns, 119 trench guns. 


APRIL 29TH.—British Front.—During night of 28th-z9th, enemy attack on 
Arleux-en-Gohelle broken. On 29th, enemy trenches on one-mile front south of 
‘Oppy captured. Prisoners taken 28th and 29th numbered 976, including 16 officers. 


French Front.—During night 28th-29th progress at Courcy, 200 prisoners taken. 
Artillery activity between the Somme and the Oise, at Prunay, Auberive, and 
north-west of Reims. 


APRIL 30TH.—Brilish Front.—Attack repulsed on our new positions between 
Monchy-le-Preux and the Scarpe. Successful aerial activity over and behind enemy 
lines. Captures during month of April totalled 19,343 prisoners, including 1,393 
officers, 257 guns and howitzers, including 98 heavy guns and howitzers, 227 trench 
mortars, and 470 machine-guns. 

French Front.—1 p.m., carried several lines of enemy trenches to a depth of 
550 to 1,100 yards west of Mont Carnillet; advanced upon its east to Nauroy— 
Moronvilliers road, south-east of Beine ; 520 unwounded prisoners taken. Artillery 
and aerial activity ; bombs dropped on enemy aviation grounds, railway stations, 
and bivouacs. During April, 717 aircraft brought down: 369 German (269 by 
British), 147 British, 201 French and Belgian. 


ITALIAN FrontT.—Aprit 8TH.—Night of 7th-8th, aerial activity. 

APRIL 9TH.—Artillery active in Giudicaria and Adige Valleys. Reconnaissances 
on the Carso. Weather bad. 

APRIL 10TH.—Artillery activity west of Lake Garda, and in Val Lagarina. 
Patrol actions on the Carso. 
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APRIL 12TH.—Mine exploded on Colbricon massif: progress. Minor attacks 
repulsed near Dolla (Tolmino), and Boscomalo (Hudi Log, Carso). 

APRIL 13TH.—Attack repulsed on new position on Colbricon. Aerial activity. 

APRIL 14TH.—Night 13th-14th, attack repulsed on Hill 144, north-east of 
Monfalcone. 

APRIL 16TH.—Minor attacks repulsed.on slopes of Monte Cima, and Punta 
Albiolo (Camonica Valley). 


APRIL 17TH.—Artillery duel between the Adige and the Brenta, and on Julian 
front. Attack repulsed on northern slopes of the Colbricon. Aircraft bombed supply 


depét at Chiapovano, twelve miles north-east of Gorizia. 

APRIL 19TH.—Artillery activity in Camonica, Giudicaria, and Lagarino Valleys. 
Small encounters at Tezze (Posina Valley) and near Castra-Zebio (Asigo Plateau). 

APRIL 21ST.—Successful raids in Tamiano Valley. Aerial activity. 

APRIL 22ND.—Night 21St-22nd, advanced post lost and recaptured at head of 
the Rienza: thirty prisoners taken. 

APRIL 23RD.—Artillery activity in the Trentino. 

APRIL 24TH.—Enemy attacked near Kostanjevica: an advanced post lost. 

APRIL 25TH.—Night 24th-25th, attack repulsed on the Vodil (north-west of 
Tolmino). 25th, bombardment of Hill 280 stopped. 

APRIL 26TH.—Small fort destroyed on slopes of Monte Sperone. Successful raid 
on Asiago Plateau. 

APRIL 27TH.—Aerial activity. 

APRIL 28TH.—Attack repulsed at head of Camelico Valley (Piave), north-east of 
Passo di Monte Croce. Aerial activity. 

APRIL 30TH.—Aerial activity in Frigido (Vippacco) Valley, and North Carso. 


MESOPOTAMIAN THEATRE, APRIL 8TH.—Left bank of the Shatt-el-Adhaim 
occupied. Belad station captured; 8 officers, 200 other ranks, 2 machine-guns, and 
railway material taken. 

APRIL 9TH.—Harbe occupied, four miles north of Belad. 

APRIL 10TH.—Advanced troops withdrawn from Deli Abbas, lured enemy (13th 
Turkish Army Corps) towards Deltawa. 

APRIL 11TH.—Enemy defeated near Ghaliyeh, ten miles north-east of Deltawa. 

APRIL 12TH.—Enemy retired to Seraijik, six miles north-east, leaving 315 dead. 


APRIL 13TH.—Enemy closely pursued another nine miles, despite intense heat ; 
80 prisoners taken. 

APRIL 15TH.—Enemy regained their base in Jebel Hamrin. 

APRIL 18TH.—During night of 17th-18th, passage of the Shatt-el-Adhaim forced. 
Enemy (18th Turkish Army Corps) routed; over 27 officers and 1,217 rank and 
file, 6 machine-guns, and considerable booty taken. 

APRIL 218T.—Part of position at Istabulat captured, covering Samarra fifteen 
miles north-west ; 230 prisoners, including 9 officers, taken. 

APRIL 22ND.—During night 21st-22nd, enemy evacuated rest of position. 
Severe fighting all day, seven miles north. Towards night, enemy driven out of 
elaborately prepared position ; 20 officers, 667 other ranks, 1 §-9-in. gun, 14 Krupp 
guns, quantities of rifles, grenades, and ammunition taken. 
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APRIL 23RD.—Samarra Station occupied; 16 locomotives, 240 trucks, and 2 
munition laden barges taken. Enemy in flight. 

APRIL 24TH.—Samarra occupied (unofficial report). 

APRIL 25TH.—After night march, surprised an enemy division seven miles above 
junction of Shatt-el-Adhaim with Tigris; 131 prisoners, ,including 4 officers, many 
transport animals taken. Enemy retreated ten miles north on 2nd Division, 13th 
Army Corps. 

APRIL 26TH.—During night of 25th-26th, 13th Turkish Army Corps retreated 
hastily up both banks of Shatt-el-Adhaim towards Jebel Hamrin. 

APRIL 30TH.—Surprised and carried their position on both banks of Shatt-el- 
Adheim, twenty-five miles south-west of Kifri. At noon, enemy retreated, pur- 
sued by cavalry after nightfall, into Jebel Hamrin range; 359 prisoners, including 
21 officers taken, mostly unwounded, one Hotchkiss and one machine-gun, quantity 
of ammunition. 


EcypTiAN THEATRE.—APRIL 17TH.—Palestine Front.—Enemy advanced posi- 
tions north of the Wadi Gaza captured on six and a half miles front. 


EASTERN ‘THEATRE.—APRIL 13TH.—Balkan Front.—British aerial activity. 
Italians repulsed attack on Hill 1050, east of Monastir. Raid beaten off west of 
Koritza. French airmen bombed supply depét at Bogdantsi, Vardar Valley. 

APRIL 16TH.—Attacks repulsed near Staravina, east of Monastir. Near Koritza, 
enemy pushed beyond Moskopolie. 

APRIL 18TH—Some trenches lost at Crvena Stena, east of Monastir. 

APRIL 19TH.—Recaptured: sixty prisoners taken, mostly Germans. East of the 
Tcherna, Serbs repulsed two attacks. 

APRIL 22ND.—Night 2ist-22nd, raids repulsed between Crvena Stena and 
Stokol, west to east of Monastir. 22nd, artillery active on whole front. 

APRIL 24TH.—During night of 23rd-24th enemy positions attacked on two and 
a half miles front between south end of Doiran Lake and north-west of Doldzeli. 
North of Doldzeli advanced 500 yards on one-mile front. Four counter-attacks 
repulsed. 

AprIL 26TH.—During night of 25th-26th, two attacks repulsed. Heavy rain. 

APRIL 29TH.—During night of 28th-z9th, strong attack beaten off. On Struma 


front, raided enemy trenches near Keupri. 
On Russian and Rumanian Fronts occasional ‘‘ fusillades,’’? 4nd aerial or patrol 


encounters. 


East Arrica.—Record wet season suspended operations. Patrols active in Kilwa 
area, 140 miles south of Dar-es-Salaam, especially in Matandu valley. West African 
troops ambushed two enemy companies. In Rufigi area, German hospital at 
Mpanganya surrendered because flooded out. 


WESTERN THEATRE.—May 1ST.—British Front.—During night April 30th-May 
1st, successful raid north of Ypres. 

French Front.—South of the Oise, enemy attacks repulsed south of La Fére 
and on the Chemin des Dames. Especially heavy artillery duel south of 
Moronvilliers. 

May 2ND.—British Front.—Enemy raids repulsed near Fauquissart, north-east 
of Neuve Chapelle, and at Arleux-en-Gohelle. Artillery and aerial activity. 
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French Front.—Artillery duel continued. Successful raid at Les Eparges, south- 
east of Verdun; several enemy raids repulsed. 

May 3RD.—British Front.—At dawn, attacked over twelve-mile front from 
“‘ Hindenburg line,’’ south of Serisée River, to Acheville—Vimy road. Fierce 
fighting all day from west of Quéant to north of Fresnoy. Enemy employed large 
reserves and suffered heavily. Progress west of Quéant, near Chérisy, on Arras 
—Cambrai road, and on right bank of Scarpe. Fresnoy captured, with enemy 
positions north and south of the village on two-mile front; footing gained in 
enemy ffenches at Oppy against two Guard divisions. Great aerial activity. Over 
goo prisoners taken, including twenty-eight officers. 

French Front.—In Moronvilliers region, enemy raids repulsed on Mont Haut 
and Mont Carnillet. Isolated position captured near former; 219 prisoners taken, 
including nine officers. On left bank of Meuse, successful raids on Avocourt 
Wood, and on right bank towards Damloup and Bezonvaux. Violent bombard- 
ment of Reims. 

May 4TH.—British Front.—During night of 3rd-qth enemy attacks on our new 
positions at Fresnoy and by Bullecourt heavily repulsed; advanced positions round 
Chérisy relinquished ; progress north-west of St. Quentin; Malakoff Farm captured, 
north-east of NHargicourt. On 4th, progress towards Quéant along captured 
portion of ‘* Hindenburg line.’’ Aerial bombing activity. 

French Front.—During night 3rd-4th, in Champagne, progress in woods west 
of Mont Carnillet; on left bank of Meuse, enemy attack on Mort Homme 
smashed. On 4th, village of Craonne captured, with strong points adjacent; 150 
prisoners taken. North-west of Reims, first enemy lines on two and a half miles 
front carried; 600 prisoners, including eight officers, taken. Furious artillery duel 
south and south-west of Moronvilliers. 


May 5TH.—British Front.—During night of 4th-5th, successful raid east of 
Le Verguier; progress north of Havrincourt Wood and at Fresnoy. 

French Front.—During night of 4th-5th, enemy counter-attack on Craonne 
repulsed; 225 prisoners, including nine officers, taken. Strong attacks on Berry- 
au-Bac and north-west of Reims smashed; 700 prisoners taken. Progress east of 
Mont Carnillet and on north slopes of Mont Blond; enemy counter offensive 
stopped; 100 prisoners, including six officers, taken. Total prisoners over 1,000. 
On sth, attacked from south-east of Vauxaillon to east of Craonne. Captured 
enemy positions on three and three quarter-mile front from Moisy Farm to 
Soissons—Laon road north of Nanteuil-la-Fosse and Sancy; along the Chemin des 
Dames, captured the whole plateau from east of Cerny-en-Laonnais to east of 
Craonne, and advanced to rocky crests commanding valley of the Aillette and 
Vauclerc Forest. Enemy columns observed on march towards Chernizy and 
Chamouille dispersed; incessant counter-attacks repulsed; exceptionally heavy 
losses inflicted. Progress on nineteen-mile front; 6,100 prisoners taken, including 
150 officers. 

May 6TH.—British Front.—During night of 5th-6th, counter-attack on copse 
east of Verguier repulsed; successful raids north of Gonnelieu and south-east of 
Loos; severe attacks east of Bullecourt beaten off; section of front line trench 
south of Souchez River carried. Some prisoners taken. On 6th, early, two 
counter-attacks on new position south of the Souchez repulsed.- Enemy parties 
repulsed at Acheville, and driven out of our advanced trench west of Hulluch. 
Successful aerial encounter. 

French Front.—During night 5th-6th, counter-attacks smashed along new line; 
particularly violent near Laffaux, north of Froidmont Farm, north of Braye-en- 
Laonnois, and north-east of Crouy. Violent artillery actions north-west of Reims 
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and in Champagne. Carried fortified post west of Mont Carnillet. On 6th all 
gains maintained; counter-attacks repulsed on Froidmont Farm, Vauclerc Plateau, 
and Craonne sector. 

May 7TH.—British Front.—Heavy attacks south of the Souchez and before 
Bullecourt broken. 

French Front.—During night of 6th-7th, renewed desperate counter-attacks 
smashed on new positions and in the Argonne. On 7th, progress south of 
Sapigneul. Total prisoners since 5th now 8,200. 

May 8TH.—British Front.—During night 7th-8th, heavy enemy artillery fire 
on our Fresnoy—Loos sector. Enemy raids north-east and south of Armentiéres 
repulsed. Successful raids near Neuve Chapelle and Fauquissart. On 8th, early, 
attack on Fresnoy repulsed. Later, second attack delivered by two fresh enemy 
divisions. On our right, attack repulsed; on our left, Fresnoy village and wood 
abandoned. Aerial activity. 

French Front.—During night 7th-8th, enemy attacks east of Vauxaillon and 
along the Chemin des Dames shattered; some prisoners taken. Successful attacks 
north of Vauclerc Plateau, south of Berry-au-Bac, and north-west of Prosnes. 
On 8th, artillery duel, no enemy infantry action. At close of day, enemy first 
line trenches on 1,300 yards front carried north-east of Chevreux; 160 prisoners 
taken. : 

May gtH.—British Front.—During night 8th-gth, progress north-east of Hargi- 
court. Enemy attack north-east of Gavrelle repulsed; concentration for attack 
north of Fresnoy dispersed. Successful attack west of Fresnoy; part of ground 
regained. On goth, enemy raid east of Armentiéres driven off. Fighting round 
Bullecourt. Artillery duel north-west of St. Quentin, and near Bullecourt, 
Wancourt, and Arleux. 

French Front.—During night 8th-gth, strong assaults repulsed along the 
Chemin des Dames, near Cerny, La Bovelle, and Hurtebise Height. On California 
Plateau, successive waves of attack mown down; enemy driven back in disorder 
‘by bayonet charge. On goth, artillery activity; counter-attacks on Chevreux 
repulsed; north-west of Reims, enemy trench captured on 440 yards front, 100 
prisoners taken, including two officers. 

May 1oTH.—British Front.—During night gth-1oth, progress east of Gricourt 
and south of the Souchez, near La Coulotte; in course of latter some enemy front 
and support trenches captured; a number of prisoners taken. Enemy attack near 
Fresnoy, and raid north-east of Liévin, driven off. Successful raid north of 
Givenchy—Lez La Bassée. On 1oth, early, progress on south bank of the Scarpe; 
enemy raid south of Ypres took a few of our men. At noon, heavy attack east 
of Bullecourt smashed. Aerial fighting. 

French Front.—During night of gth-1oth, enemy attacks along the Chemin 
des Dames and near Chevreux repulsed. At Chevreux, enemy post captured. 
Some prisoners and one machine-gun taken. Progress and prisoners on north 
slopes of Vauclerc Plateau. On toth, progress north of Sancy. Enemy attack 
shattered at Chevreux. Progress and thirty prisoners north-west of Prosnes. 

May 11TH.—British Front.—During night 1oth-11th, enemy attacks east of 
Arleux and south of the Souchez repulsed. Successful raid north-east of Ypres. 
On 11th, new positions south of the Souchez lost and recaptured. 

French Front.—During night 1oth-11th, ‘‘ carried a centre of resistance’’ near 
Chevreux; enemy attacks repulsed on north-east of California Plateau, east of 
Berry-au-Bac, in Navarin and Auberive sectors, and south of Col de Ste. Marie. 
On 11th, enemy assault near Cerny-en-Laonnois shattered. In the Argonne, 
successful raid towards Bolante. Intermittent cannonade. 
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May 12TH.—British Front.—During night 11th-12th, after heavy fighting all 
night captured village of Bullecourt; astride Arras—Cambrai road, seized Cavalry 
Farm and 1,200 yards of enemy front trenches; stormed Roeux Cemetery and 
chemical works to north. Over 700 prisoners, including eleven officers, and a 
number of trench mortars and machine-guns taken. On 12th, all new positions 
held in face of counter-attacks. Advance continued at Roeux; enemy positions 
carried on one and a half mile front. 

French Front.—During night 11th-12th, artillery activity, violent on left bank 
of Meuse near Avocourt Wood. Successful raids north of Bezonvaux, and in 
Ammertzwiller sector, Alsace. On 12th, artillery active, no infantry action. 

May 13TH.—British Front.—During night 12th-13th, progress north-east and 
north-west of St. Quentin; fighting at Bullecourt; progress north and south of the 
Scarpe. Attack on Roeux Cemetery repulsed, fifty prisoners taken. On 13th, 
attacks east of Bullecourt repulsed. Progress north and south of the Scarpe. 

French Front.—During night 12th-13th, attacks on Craonne Plateau and in 
the Maisons de Champagne repulsed. Two successful raids in Verdun district. 
13th, ‘‘ relatively calm.’’ 

May 14TH.—British Front.—During night 13th-14th, enemy raids north-east of 
Epéhy and north of Ypres repulsed. Progress at Roeux. On 14th, Roeux cleared 
of enemy. Progress north of Gavrelle. 

French Front.—Enemy reconnaissances repulsed north-east of Vauxaillon, west 
of Craonne, at Hill 108 (south-east of Berry-au-Bac), near Sapigneul, and south- 
west of Nauroy, Champagne. Artillery actions. 

May 15TH.—British Front.—During night 14th-15th, successful outpost affairs 
south-east of Epéhy. On 15th, four violent attacks on Bullecourt position heavily 
repulsed ; on west of village retirement for 100 yards; 250 enemy killed and wounded 
left in our lines. Heavy enemy artillery fire on both banks of the Scarpe. 

French Front.—During night 14th-15th, enemy attack broken on wide front 
towards Les Bovettes and Chevrigny Ridge; raids repulsed north-east of Craonne, 
east of Hill 108, and north-east of Hauverive; successful raids in the Woeuvre and 
Lorraine. On 15th, no infantry action. 

May 16TH.—British Front.—Raid repulsed south-east of Ypres. 
enemy attack between Gavrelle and north bank of Scarpe repelled; heavy loss 
inflicted, number of prisoners taken. Progress in ‘‘ Hindenberg line ’”’ north-east 
of Bullecourt. 

French Front.—Enemy attack shattered on two and a half-mile front north- 
west of Laffaux Mill to Soisson—Laon railway line; number of prisoners taken. 
Attacks repulsed on Auberive, Avocourt, and Barenkorf (north-east of Belfort). 
Violent artillery duel. 

May 17TH.—British Front.—After all night fighting, village of Bullecourt 
finally cleared of enemy; sixty prisoners taken. 

French Front.—During night 16th-17th, attacks repulsed near Laffaux Mill, 
and north-west of Braye-en-Laonnois, on Royére Farm, Chevrigny Ridge sector. 
On 17th, progress east of Craonne and near Hill 108. Intermittent artillery actions. 

May 18TH.—British Front.—During night of 17th-18th two raids beaten off 
north-east of Armentiéres. On 18th, enemy artillery active near Gavrelle and Lens. 

French Front.—During night 17th-18th, artillery duels on California Plateau 
and near Mont Carnillet and Mont Haut, Champagne. 18th, attacks repulsed on 
north-east of California Plateau. 

May 19TH.—British Front.—During night 18th-19th, successful raid north-east 
of Gouzeaucourt; enemy raids repulsed east of Loos, north-east of Armentiéres, 
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and east of Ypres. 19th, enemy artillery active north-east of Epéhy and on both 
banks of the Scarpe. Attack repulsed on advanced posts south-east of Epéhy. 

French Front.—During night of 18th-19th, assault broken on north-west of 
Braye, from Chévrigny Ridge to Oise Canal. 

May 20TH.—British Front.—During night 1gth-zoth, successful raid south of 
Armentiéres; enemy raids repulsed near Oppy and south-west of Wytschaete. 
2oth, captured over one mile of ‘‘ Hindenberg line ’’ between Fontaine-lez-Croisilles 
and Bullecourt ; counter-attacks repulsed, a number of prisoners taken. 

French Front,—Continued violent artillery duel along the Chemin des Dames; 
enemy massed for attack, unable to leave trenches; few assaults delivered, 
repulsed ; 1,000 unwounded prisoners taken, including twenty-eight officers. North- 
east of Cerny advanced trench temporarily lost for 200 yards. 

May 21St.—British Front.—During night 2oth-21st, progress between Bulle- 
court—Fontaine-lez-Croisilles ; 150 prisoners taken. Successful raid near Loos. 

French Front.—During night 2oth-2ist, artillery active. Attack repulsed 
towards Froidmont Farm. Several lines of trench captured on north slopes of 
Mont Carnillet, the Casque, and Teton Heights; all observation posts seized. 
On 21st, counter-attacks shattered; 800 prisoners. 

May 22ND.—British Front.—During night 21st-22nd, successful raids north of 
Epéhy and Armentiéres. On 22nd, noon, another east of Vermelles. 

French Front.—Counter-attacks repulsed on new positions. Violent artillery 
duels. 

May 23RD.—British Front.—During night 22nd-23rd, Bullecourt position heavily 
bombarded. 23rd, successful raid south-east of Gavrelle. 

French Front.—During night 22nd-23rd, progress on‘ Vauclerc and California 
Plateaux; captured three lines of trenches east of Chevreux; counter-attack on 
California Plateau smashed, 350 prisoners taken, including eleven officers. Attack 
repulsed south-west of Les Eparges, south-east of Verdun. 23rd, attack on Mont 
Haut shattered. 8.30 p.m., attack on Vauclerc Plateau stopped. 

May 24TH.—British Front.—Enemy raid near Armentiéres dispersed. 

May 25TH.—During night 24th-25th, raids repulsed south-west of Fontaine- 
lez-Croisilles and north-east of Arleux. On 25th, progress south-east of Loos. 

French Front.—During night 24th-25th, attack repulsed north of Vauclerc Mill. 
Progress in wood south-east of Chevreux; thirty prisoners. 25th, some advanced 
trenches north-west of Braye-en-Laonnois lost, recaptured by counter-attack ; fifty- 
five prisoners, two machine-guns taken. 

May 26TH.—British Front.—During night 24th-25th, successful raids north of 
Gouzeaucourt and east of Armentiéres; progress on right bank of Scarpe. 26th, 
progress west and north-west of Fontaine-lez-Croisilles. Successful raid north- 
west of Wytschaete. 

French Front.—On Chemin des Dames, two attacks repulsed east and west 
of Cerny. In Champagne, progress both sides of Mont Carnillet; 120 prisoners 
taken, including two officers. Attack repulsed north-east of Vauxaillon. 

May 27TH.—British Front.—During night 26th-27th, successful raid north- 
west of St. Quentin ; progress near Fontaine-lez-Croisilles. 

French Front.—Attacks repulsed north of Luffaux Mill, Teton, and Casque 
Heights. 

May 28TH.—British Front.—During night 27th-28th, raids repulsed north-west 
of Chérisy and south of Lens; successful raids north of Armentiéres and near 
Wytschaete. 
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French Front.—Third attack repulsed on Casque and Teton Heights. Later, 
two attacks near Hurtebise smashed. On right bank of Meuse, captured small 
post north of Vacherauville. 

May 29TH.—British Front.—Raids driven off south-west of Lens and west of 
Messines. Successful raids north of Ploegsteert Wood. 29th, early, successful raid 
east of Richebourg l’Avoué. 

May 30TH.—British Front.—During night 2gth-30th, raids repulsed near 
Fontaine-lez-Croisilles and west of Lens. 

French Front.—In Champagne, attack repulsed north of Mont Blond. On 
left bank of Meuse, successful raid on Hill 304. 

May 31sSt.—British Front.—Raid repulsed south of Armentiéres. Total captures 
during May: 3,412 prisoners, including 68 officers, 1 field gun, 80 machine-guns, 
21 trench mortars. 

French Front.—During the night 3oth-31st, in Champagne, from 2 a.m. till 
morning, four violent attacks repulsed on the Teton, Casque, and Mont Haut. 


ITALIAN FRoNT.—May 1st.—Raids repulsed on Monte Sperano, Monte Vodil, and 
near Zagora. 

May 5TH.—Raids repulsed on Dosso Faiti (Fajti Hrib). 

May 6TH.—Advanced post lost south-east of Gorizia. Successful raid on Monte 
Vucognacco (Volkovniak). 

May 7TH.—Raids repulsed east of the Zugna, and on Monte Vodil. 


May 8tTH.—Patrol actions. 

May gTH.—Night 8th-gth, attacks repulsed on Mounts Cima d’Oro, Dosso 
Casina, and Sano. 

May 10TH-13TH.—Increasing activity. 

May 14TH.—Offensive opened .on Julian front. Attacked on twenty-five-mile 
front from Tolmino to the sea. 11.25 a.m., Isonzo River crossed below Plava. Pro- 
gress on Mount Kuk (Hill 611) and hills east of Gorizia and the Vertoibica. Reached 
wrecked enemy lines east of Dosso Faiti. Attacks repulsed north-west of Tolmino 
and on Asiago Plateau. 

May 15TH.—Captured village of Bodriz; stormed Hill 383, villages of Zagora 
and Zagomila, carried crest of Mount Kuk (Hill 611) and Mount Vodice (Hill 624); 
progress on Monte Santo. Counter-attacks repulsed. East of Gorizia, captured 
Hill 174. Enemy heavily bombarded Gorizia. 3,375 prisoners taken, including 
98 officers, 1 mountain battery, 30 machine-guns, and much war material. 

May 16TH.—Counter-attacks on new positions repulsed. Captured height south 
of Grazigna, one and a half miles north-east of Gorizia. Repelled attacks on 
Mounts Vugognacco (Volkovnjak) and Faiti (Fajti Hrib). Prisoners now 4,021, 
including 124 officers; five more small guns taken. 

May 18tH.—During night 17th-18th, attacks repulsed on Hill 592 (Vodice). 
18th, after all day fight, captured crest of Hill 652 (Vodice); 379 prisoners, including 
sixteen officers, taken. 

May 19TH.—Progress on Hill 652. 

May 21st.—During night 2oth-21st, heavy attacks repulsed at Cavento Pass, 
Plubega Bridge, in Giamella Valley, on Mounts Dosso Alto and Zugna, in Posina 
Valley, on Asiago Plateau, in Carnia, and on Hill 126. Progress on Hill 363. 

May 23kpD.—Broke through enemy first and second lines from Kostanjevica to 
sea; captured Tamiano, strongly fortified heights of Hill 92, Hills 77, 58, 21, and 
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Bagni. Counter-attacks broken. Over 9,000 prisoners, including 300 officers, taken. 
Ten British batteries ‘‘ made a large contribution to the artillery preparation.”’ 
Progress on north-west slopes of St. Marco, Monte Santo, and Vodice. 


May 24TH.—Enemy driven back to Hill 312. Hills 235 and 247 captured; 
progress to outskirts of Versic. Counter-attacks repulsed from Kostanjevica to 
the Frigido (Vippacco), and on Hills 652 (Vodice) and 174. Progress on Hill 363. 
10,245 prisoners taken during 23rd-24th, including 316 officers ; much material. 


May 25TH.—Part of another line captured ; 3,500 prisoners and material taken. 
4 p-m., carried heights between Flondar and Medeazzo, Hill 220, and trenches 
round Kostanjevica. Progress on Hill 174. Heavy fighting in Vodice area; 
attack repulsed on Hill 652, 300 prisoners taken. Progress up Hill 363 towards 
Rogat (Rohot) Valley. Total prisoners, 22,419, including 487 officers. 


May 26TH.—Captured Hill 145; one field battery of ten guns seized; 800 
prisoners taken, including thirty-four officers. Village of Kostanjevica entered, but 
abandoned under convergent fire. Heights at head of Palliova Valley stormed; 
483 prisoners taken, including ten officers, one gun, two trench mortars, seven 
machine-guns, 

May 27TH.—During night 26th-27th, two attacks on Vodice and east of Gorizia 
repulsed. 27th, captured trenches east and south-east of Tamiano. Crossed Timavo 
River, occupied village of San Giovanni; nine 149-mm. guns taken. 

May 28TH.—During night 27th-28th, attack repulsed on Hill 126; 156 prisoners 
taken, including three officers. On 28th, attack repulsed on railway east of San 
Giovanni and Duino. Attack on Hill 652 broken; progress on south-east slope. 
Enemy driven to end of valley east of Globna; 100 prisoners. Total captures 
since 14th, 23,681 prisoners, including 604 officers, 36 guns (13 heavy), 148 machine- 
guns, 27 trench mortars, large quantity of rifles and war material. 

May 29TH.—Three attacks repulsed on Hill 652 ; attack on east of Boscomalo 
(Hudi Log) breken. Progress ‘west of Medeazza. 

May 30TH.—Heavy rain and fog. 

May 31st.—During night 3o0th-31st, attacks on Tonali ridge, Mount Pizzul, 
and in Raccolana (Fella) valley. 


EASTERN THEATRE.—May 1st.—Balkan Front.—Russians repulsed raid in 
Tcherna bend. Bombardment of British positions. 

May 3Rb-4TH.—Artillery activity. 

May 5TH.—French and Venizelists captured advanced positions on 500 yards 
front near Liumnitza. 

May 6TH.—Venizelists repulsed counter-attack. | Reconnaissance repulsed by 
Venizelists near Borislav, south of Mala Ruya massif. 

May 7TH.—British aircraft bombed depéts at Dedeli and Paljortza. 

May 9TH.—During night of 8th-9th, in Doiran sector, British attacked on four 
and a half mile front towards Krastali; on left, captured enemy trenches on two- 
mile front, advanced 500 yards; on right captured enemy trenches on one-mile front 
between Lake Doiran and Petit Couronné, forced back by counter-attack. In 
Ventrenik sector, Upper Moglenitza valley, Serbs seized important point towards 
Tushin, and carried enemy front trenches towards Dobropolie. One officer, forty 
rank and file taken prisoners. Enemy bombarded Monastir with asphyxiating 
shells. In Tcherna bend, Russians stormed several trenches. 

May rotu.—In Liumnica sector, enemy gained temporary footing on Srka di 
Legen. East of this, French and (Venizelist) Greek troops captured a work near 
Liumnica ; thirty prisoners taken. 
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May 11TH.—During night of 1oth-11th, in Dobropolie sector, Serbs captured 
Height 1,824, counter-attacks repulsed; two officers, twenty other ranks taken. 


May 12TH.—Progress in this and Kravitza regions. 


May 13TH.—Enemy reconnaissances repulsed south of Matchukovo and near 
right bank of Vardar. 

May 14TH.—In Struma sector, British captured village of Kiupri and advanced 
enemy trenches on 3,000 yards front south-west of Ernekoi; seventy prisoners 
taken. Near Gradesnitza, twenty-five miles east of Monastir, successful Serb raid. 
Artillery activity. Weather bad. In Liumnica sector, enemy counter-attacks on 
Srka di Legin heavily repulsed. During night of 14th-15th, in Doiran sector, 
British line advanced 500 yards on three-mile front. 

May 15TH.—British repulsed two counter-attacks on Kiupri: took ninety-six 
prisoners. West of Tcherna, French captured trenches on 500 yards front. 
Weather bad. 


May 17TH.—Reconnaissances dispersed near Monastir, and in the Tcherna bend. 


May 18TH.—Attacks repulsed on new British positions on the Struma, and near 
Lake Prespa. 

May 21sT.—Artillery active on the Struma. Raid repulsed near Kristali, south- 
west of Doiran. 

May 28TH.—Italian Albanians attacked on upper reaches of Osum River: 
captured villages of Cerevoda, Velisest, Osaja, and Cafa (Albania). 

May 30TH.—Successful British raid near Karactoli. Patrol fighting near 
Liumnion. Aerial activity. 

May 3RD.—Mesopotamian Front.—Russian detachment crossed the Dialah, near 
Maidan, forty miles east-north-east of Kifri. 


May 8TH.—During night 7th-8th, captured some enemy positions between 
Sinna and Perijvin near Gunnan Pass, ninety miles north-east of Kifri. 8th, 
enemy (18th Turkish Army Corps) reinforced ; nightfall, Russians retired. 

May 10TH.—Russian detachment crossed the Dialah between Tumur and Omar 
Agha, fifty miles from Maidan and north of Kifri. 


May 11TH.—Strongly opposed north of Kibri-Kadir; retired. 


East Arrica.—May 7TH.—One of two enemy columns retiring south reached 
Kitunda, making for Tabora, pursued by Rhodesian and other troops. 


May 22ND.—Enemy commander captured near Lukalanka, sixty-one miles 
south-south-west of Tabora. 


WESTERN THEATRE.—JUNE 1ST.—British Front.—Night May 31st-June st, 
progress west of Chérisy. 

French Front.—Night May 31st-June 1st, heavy enemy bombardment north of 
Laffaux Mill and Chevreux Wood. Attacks repulsed west of Cerny, south of 
Loivre, and on the Casque. Captured post south of Chevreux. 1st, progress north 
of Laffaux Mill; attack broken on Hill 304. 

JUNE 2ND.—British Front.—Night 1st-2znd, attack repulsed south of Oppy. 

French Front.—Night tst-2nd, artillery active Hurtebise—Craonne—Chevreux. 
‘* Feeble ’’ attacks repulsed near Froidmont Farm, west of Cerny, and on south 
of Chevreux. 2nd, continuous artillery activity. Since April 16th total Franco- 
British captures: 52,000 prisoners, including over 1,000 officers, 446 heavy and 
field guns, 1,000 machine-guns, considerable number of trench guns. 
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JUNE 3RD.—British Front.—Night 2nd-3rd, attacked south of the Souchez. 
Repulsed attack south-west of Chérisy; one post lost. Successful raids south of 
Ypres. 3rd, fighting all day. Progress south of the Souchez arrested; took 
ninety-two prisoners. 

French Front.—Night 2nd-3rd, artillery activity continued, three attacks repulsed 
east of California Plateau; two on west of Vauclerc Plateau. Raids repulsed 
towards Bézonvaux, Champagne, and Col Ste. Marie (Vosges). 3rd, repulsed 
fourth attack north-east of California Plateau. 10 p.m., enemy attacked north- 
west of Froidmont Farm; gained temporary footing in an advanced trench. 

JuNE 4TH.—British Front.—Night 3rd-4th, lost post near Chérisy regained. 
Xepulsed raids south-west of La Bassée and on Neuve Chapelle. 4th, successful 
raids north of Armentiéres and south of Wytschaete. Artillery duel south of 
Gouzeaucourt and near Ypres. 

French Front.—Artillery activity, Braye-en-Laonnois and Craonne—Chevreux. 
‘Calm everywhere else.’’ 


JUNE 6TH.—Brilish Front.—During night 5th-6th, progress on Greenland Hill 
(between Gavrelle and Roeux) and west of Lens. Successful raids north of Armen- 
tiéres. On 6th, captured position on one-mile front on west slopes of Greenland 
Hill; took 162 prisoners, including four officers. Artillery activity on north bank 
of the Scarpe, near Vimy village, Armentiéres, and Ypres. Aerial encounters. 

French Front.—During night 5th-6th, artillery liveliness along Chemin des 
Dames and between the Aillette and Laon road. On 6th, repulsed attacks on 
Mortier Wood near Vauxaillon, and between Panthéon and La Royére Farm north 
of Chemin des Dames. Artillery active near Nieuport, Belgium. 

JUNE 7TH.—British Front.—3.10 a.m., nineteen deep mines exploded ; 3.30 a.m., 
Messines—Wytschaete Ridge stormed. Before noon, captured villages of Messines 
and Wytschaete, and enemy defence system from south of La Douve Brook to 
north of Mont Soul on over nine-mile front. By 3.45 p.m., carried village of 
Oosttaverne and its rearward defences on over five-mile front. By 4.30 p.m., over 
5,000 prisoners passed through collecting stations. Progress south of Ypres. 
Great aerial activity : five enemy formations dispersed, one of over thirty machines. 

French Front.—During night 6th-7th, attack north-west of St. Quentin 
shattered. 


June 8TH.—British Front.—Night 7th-8th, post captured north of Havrincourt 
Wood ; raid repulsed south-west of La Bassée. 8th, counter-attacks repulsed north- 
east of Oosttaverne and east of Messines. Over 6,400 prisoners, including 132 
officers, now counted. 7 p.m., violent counter-attack on six-mile front from 
St. Yves to Ypres—Comines Canal; by 12 p.m., heavily repulsed. 

French Front.—Night 7th-8th, ‘‘ very disturbed.’’ Successful raids east of 
Auberive and of Belfort. 8th, artillery actions continued. 


June 9tH.—British Front.—Night 8th-9th, progress on wide front from south 
of Lens to La Bassée. South of the Souchez, enemy trenches penetrated on over 
two-mile front to more than half-mile depth; seventy odd prisoners and a number 
of machine-guns taken. North of the Souchez, enemy trenches entered south-east 
of Loos and south-west of La Bassée; forty-four prisoners, including three officers, 
several machine-guns, taken. Successful raid west of Bullecourt. gth, south of 
Ypres, no infantry action. Over 7,000 prisoners counted. Progress on Greenland 
Hill. Aerial bombing raids. , 

French Front.—Night 8th-9th, four assaults north-east of Cerny, two north of 
Froidmont Farm broken. Raids repulsed south-east of Corbény (west of Craonne), 
south of Courcy, north of Reims, and on Bois des Cavaliers. gth, ‘‘ fairly quiet.’’ 
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June 10TH.—British Front.—Night oth-1oth, good progress south of Ypres; 
successful raids south-east of Epéhy, south of Armentiéres, and north-east of 
Ypres; enemy raids repulsed east of Verguier and south-west of La Bassée. On 
1oth, artillery activity; successful raids south of the Souchez. 


French Front.—Night gth-1oth, artillery duels near Craonne and Chevreux; 
raids repuised near Hurtebise monument, north-east of Prunay, and on the Meuse 
at Mort Homme and Bois des Carriéres; successful raid near Thiaucourt railway 
on left bank of the Moselle. roth, ‘ fairly quiet.” 

JUNE 11TH.—British Front.—Night 1oth-11th, artillery activity east of Epéhy. 
Successful raids south-west of La Bassée, east of Vermelles, and south of Armen- 
tiéres. 11th, captured trench system on one-mile front near La Poterie Farm, west 
of Warneton; some prisoners and seven field guns. 

French Front.—Night 1oth-11th, artillery duels ‘north of the Somme and near 
Cerny. Attack west of Cerny repulsed. 11th, two more attacks near Cerny 
defeated. Artillery activity near Mont Carnillet. 


JUNE 12TH.—British Front.—Night 11th-12th, successful raid north of Neuve 
Chapelle. Raids repulsed south of Neuve Chapelle and east of Armentiéres. 
12th, progress on two-mile front east and north-east of Messines; hamlet of Gapaard 
captured. Progress astride the Souchez; seventeen prisoners, three machine-guns 
taken. Enemy artillery active north-east of Gouzeaucourt, south and north of the 
Scarpe, and near Lens and Ypres. 

French Front.—Night of 11th-12th, ‘‘ sharp’’ enemy bombardment of Mont 
Blond, Mont Carnillet, on California Plateau, and south-east of Corbény. 12th, 
successful raids towards Butte du Mesnil, and near Haute Chevauchée (Argonne). 

Belgian Front.—Attack repulsed south of Dixmude. 

June 13TH.—British Front.—Night 12th-13th, counter-attack broken on new 
positions south of Souchez; raid repulsed north-east of Richebourg l’Avoué. Success- 
ful raids east of Le Verguier, north-east of Lagnicourt, west of La Bassée, and 
north-east of Neuve Chapelle. 13th, raid driven off north-west of Lens. Aerial 
activity. Since 7th, total captures include 7,342 prisoners, among them 145 officers, 
forty-seven guns, 242 machine-guns, sixty trench mortars. 

French Front.—Night 12th-13th, artillery duels near Laffaux Mill, Mont 
Carnillet, Butte du Mesnil, Hill 304, and the Paroches (Meuse). Attack repulsed 
on Haute Chevauchée (Argonne). 13th, intermittent artillery activity in Belgium 
and near Craonne. 

June 14TH.—British Front.—During night 13th-14th, enemy abandoned first- 
line positions between the Lys and St. Yves, closely followed up. Progress east 
of Ploegsteert Wood, and near Gapaard. Successful raids north of Bullecourt and 
south of Hooge. 14th, east of Monchy-le-Preux, stormed “‘ Infantry Hill ’’ on over 
three-quarter-mile front; three officers, 172 men, two machine-guns taken. 

French Front.—During night 13th-14th, violent enemy bombardment north of 
Braye and Craonne, north-west of Reims, and near Cumiéres on left bank of 
the Meuse; accompanying infantry advances repulsed. Successful raid east of 
Navarin Farm (east of Auberive). 14th, ‘‘ somewhat violent ’’ bombardment near 
Craonne and north-east of Corbény. 

JuNE 15TH.—British Front.—Night 14th-15th, attacked south and east of 
Messines and astride Ypres—Comines Canal. Objectives reached; 150 prisoners, 
one howitzer, and seven machine-guns taken. [Enemy trenches now occupied from 
River Lys to River Warnave; line advanced from 500 to 1,000 yards on seven- 
mile front from the Warnave to Klein Zillbeke.] Successful raid north of Lens. 
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15th, early, captured further portion of ‘‘ Hindenburg line ’’ north-west of Bulle- 
court; forty-three prisoners. Artillery activity north of the Scarpe and between 
Armentiéres—Y pres. 

French Front.—Artillery activity Hurtebise—Craonne. Reconnaissances_ re- 
pulsed near Hill 304, Bois des Cavaliers (Meuse Heights), and Bioncourt (Lorraine). 


June 16TH.—British Front.—Attack repulsed on new positions south of Ypres— 
Comines Canal. 

French Front.—Near Courcy, trench lost and regained. Attacks repulsed near 
Hill 304, on Meuse Heights, and east of Badonvilliers. 

June 171TH.—British Front.—Night of 16th-17th, successful raid near Gouzeau- 
court. 17th, progress north-west of Bullecourt. Aerial successes. During the 
month Portuguese troops repulsed several raids. 

French Iront.—Night 16th-17th, intense enemy bombardment near Hurtebise. 
17th, threatened attack smashed north-east of Cerny. Enemy gained footing in 
part of a salient near Hurtebise. 


ITALIAN FRONT.—JUNE 1S8T.—Night May 31st-June 1st, violent attack repulsed 
on Hills 593 and 652; eighty-three prisoners taken, including three officers. 

JUNE 2Np.—Intense enemy artillery activity from Vertoibozza to coast. 
Threatened attacks stopped. 

JUNE 3RD.—Attack on west slopes of San Marco repulsed; eighty-two prisoners, 
including three officers, taken. Aerial activity on whole sector. 

June 4tH.—Night 3rd-4th, attacks on Monte Vodice, east of Gorizia, and from 
Dosso Faiti (Fajti Hrib) to sea repulsed; about 100 prisoners taken. On 4th, heavy 
attacks from Kostanjevica to ridges north of Tamiano repulsed; progress towards 
Kostanjevica and Versic; 236 prisoners taken, including ten officers. 

June 5TH.—Artillery and aerial activity. 

JuNE 6TH.—Night 5th-6th, attack repulsed in Bacher Valley (Sexten). 6th, 
violent attack repulsed from Hill 247 to Hill 31; attack from Flondar broken; 
102 prisoners taken, including four officers. 

June 7TH.—Night 6th-7th, attacks repulsed on Monte Vodice and south of 
Kostanjevica. 7th, “ fighting normal.’’ 

June 8Tu.—Night 7th-8th, attacks repulsed on Monte Vodice and south of 
Monte San Marco. 

June gtH.—No infantry action. Weather bad. 

June t1oTH.—Fighting from Asiago to Brenta River. 

June 11TH.—Night 1oth-r1th, enemy driven back and followed up at Tonale 
2ass (Upper Chiesa Valley), on slopes of Dossa Casina, and in Posina Valley. 
1ith, during violent storm, carried Agnello Pass (north of Asiago), and nearly 
whole of Monte Ortigara (east of Cima Undici); seven officers, 512 other prisoners 
taken. Attack south of Kostanjevica repulsed. 11th, enemy artillery lively below 
Monte Vodice and north-east of Gorizia. 

June 137H.—During night 12th-13th, after lull, attack repulsed on new posi- 
tions on Monte Ortigara, north-east of Gorizia, and south of Kostanjevica. 

June 147TH.—Artillery and aerial activity throughout front. 

June 15TH.—At dawn, attacks on Monte Ortigara repulsed; four officers, fifty 
other prisoners, taken. East of Adamello massif, Alpine detachments and skiers 
captured Corno Cavento, 11,000 feet; remains of garrison, two 75-mm. guns, one 
trench mortar, four machine-guns, and quantities of supplies and ammunition 
Captured post on Monte Rombon. 
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16TH.—Artillery activity near Pal Piccolo and Pal Grande. 





JUNE 
successful reconnaissances. 
JUNE 17TH.—Progress north-east of Tamiano. 





EASTERN THEATRE.—JUNE 4TH.—Russian Front.—Near Kovel, progress. In 
Carpathians, small affair near Pnewie; one machine-gun taken. 
June 8tH.—In Carpathians, successful raid north-west of Rafalovka, on the 


lower Styr. 
June 11TH.—Artillery activity near Dvinsk and south-west of Pinsk. 


June 1st.—Balkan Front.—Fluctuating fighting near Liumnica. 
June 8TH.—Italians occupied Yanina (Greek Epirus). 

June 11TH.—French repulsed attacks on right bank of the Vardar. In the 
Tcherna bend, artillery duel, an enemy battery set on fire. Aerial activity. 

June 12TH.—Night 11th-12th, local attacks beaten off on Dodzeli. 

JUNE 13TH.—Attacks repulsed on Hill 1,050, north-east of Monastir. 

June 14TH.—Three raids repulsed near Lake Doiran. Artillery duels on right 
bank of the Vardar, and in the Tcherna bend. On the Struma sector, owing to 
the approach of the malarious season, British abandoned sickly advanced posts 
and withdrew line nearer right bank of the river. 

JUNE 15TH.—French occupied Larissa (Thessaly). 


JuNE 11TH.—Caucasus.—Kurd attack on transport dispersed east of Kasr-i- 
Shirin. 

Mesopotamia up to 17th, “quiet on all fronts.” 

Recapitulation of British captures. In Western Theatre: Since beginning of 
May, 434 guns; since beginning of war, over 84,000 prisoners. In Mesopotamia : 
Since July 1st, 1916, 10,900 prisoners; since beginning of war, 132 guns. In 
Egypt: During the past year, approximately, 8,739 prisoners, 18 guns. 


APPENDIX XXV. 
War Office, July roth, 1917. 


The Secretary of State for War has received the following despatch addressed 
to the Chief of the General Staff, India, by Lieut.-General Sir Stanley Maude, 
K.C.B., Commander-in-Chief, Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force :— 

General Headquarters, Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force, 
April roth, 1917. 

1. I have the honour to submit herewith a report on the operations carried 
out by the Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force for the period extending from 
August 28th, 1916, the date upon which I assumed command of the Army, until 
March 31st, 1917, three weeks after the fall of Baghdad. 

2. The area over which the responsibilities of the Army extended was a wide 
one, embracing Falahiyeh, on the Tigris; Ispahan (exclusive), in Persia; Bushire, 
on the Persian Gulf; and Nasariyeh, on the Euphrates. Briefly put, the enemy’s 
plan appeared to be to contain our main forces on the Tigris, whilst a vigorous 
campaign, which would directly threaten India, was being developed in Persia. 
There were indications, too, of an impending move down the Euphrates towards 
Nasariyeh. To disseminate our troops in order to safeguard the various conflicting 
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interests involved would have relegated us to a passive defensive everywhere, and 
it seemed clear from the outset that the true solution of the problem was a resolute 
offensive, with concentrated forces, on the Tigris, thus effectively threatening 
Baghdad, the centre from which the enemy’s columns were operating. Such a 
stroke pursued with energy and success would, it was felt, automatically relieve 
the pressure in Persia and on the Euphrates, and preserve quiet in all districts 
with the security of which we were charged. 


This, then, was the principle which guided the subsequent operations, which 
may be conveniently grouped into phases as follows :— 

First: Preliminary preparations, from August 28th to December 12th. 

Second: The consolidation of our position on the Hai, from December 13th to 
January 4th. 

Third: The operations in the Khadairi Bend, from January 5th to 19th. 

Fourth: The operations against the Hai salient, from January 2oth to 
February 5th. 

Fifth: The operations in the Dahra Bend, from February 6th to 16th. 

Sixth: The capture of Sannaiyat and passage of the Tigris, from February 
17th to 24th. 

Seventh: The advance on Baghdad, from February 25th to March 11th. 

Eighth: The operations subsequent to the fall of Baghdad, from March 12th 
to 31st. 


PRELIMINARY PREPARATIONS: AUGUST 28TH TO DECEMBER 12TH. 


3. It was of paramount importance, in view of the approach of the rainy 
season, that no undue delay should take place in regard to the resumption of 
active operations, but before these could be undertaken with reasonable prospect 
of success it was necessary :— 


(a) To improve the health and training of the troops, who had suffered 
severely from the intense heat during the summer months. 

(b) To perfect our somewhat precarious lines of communications. 

(c) To develop our resources. 

(dq) To amass reserves of supplies, ammunition, and stores at the front. 


It was therefore considered desirable to retain General Headquarters at Basrah 
till the end of October, in order to systematize, co-ordinate, and expand (b) and (c), 
whilst (a) and (d) continued concurrently and subsequently. 

4. Steady progress was made on the lines so carefully designed and developed 
by my predecessor, Lieut.-General Sir Percy Lake, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., to whom 
my warm thanks are due for the firm foundations which had been laid for the 
ensuing winter campaign. The growth of Basrah as a military port and base 
continued, and the laying of railways was completed. The subsidence of the floods 
and the organization of local and imported labour removed obstacles which had 
hitherto hindered development, although conversely the lack of water in the rivers 
and consequent groundings of rivercraft gave rise to anxiety from time to time. 
The Directorate of Inland Water Transport was created, and accessions of men 
and material arrived from overseas, as well as additional rivercraft; whilst the 
influx of adequate and experienced personnel for the Directorates of Port Adminis- 
tration and Conservancy, Works, Railways, Supply and Transport and Ordnance 
enabled these services to cope more adequately with their responsibilities in main- 
taining the field Army. Hospital accommodation was reviewed and still further 
expanded, whilst the Remount and Veterinary Services were overhauled and recon- 
stituted. Changes were also made in the organization of the Army, the grouping 
of formations and units was readjusted, and alterations were made in the system 
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of Command. The line of communication defences were recast and additional 
lines of communication units for administrative purposes were provided. Establish- 
ments for all units, whether on the various fronts or on the L. of C., were 
fixed, whilst the provision of mechanical transport and an increase in animals 
and vehicles enabled ithe land trarisport with the force to be reconstituted. 

5. During the latter part of October the Army was fortunate in receiving 
a visit from the incoming Commander-in-Chief in India, General Sir Charles 
Monro, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. His Excellency made an extended tour of the theatre 
of operations, and his advice and comments on various matters were of the greatest 
value to myself personally, whilst the Army hailed his visit with the liveliest 
satisfaction, feeling that he would assume his office with first-hand and sympathetic 
knowledge of cur needs and difficulties. 

6. Matters had by this time developed so satisfactorily that during His Excel- 
lency’s visit General Headquarters were moved. to the front at Arab Village. 
Before joining there myself I carried out short tours of inspection on the Karun 
front at Ahwaz, proceeding as far as the Oilfields, so as to make further provision 
for their local security, and on the Euphrates front at Nasariyeh. At both places 
satisfactory conditions prevailed. 

By the end of November preliminary preparations were well advanced. A 
steady stream of reinforcements had been moving up the Tigris for some weeks, 
and drafts were joining their units, making good the wastage of the summer. 
The troops had shaken off the ill-effects of the hot weather, and their war training 
had improved. Stores, ammunition, and supplies were accumulating rapidly at the 
front, our communications were assured, and it seemed clear that it was only a 
matter of days before offensive operations could be justifiably undertaken. 
Training camps which had been formed at Amarah were broken up, and the general 
concentration upstream of Sheikh Sa’ad was completed. 

7. At the beginning of December the enemy still occupied the same positions 
on the Tigris front which he had occupied during the summer. On the left bank 
of the Tigris he held the Sannaiyat position, flanked on one side by the Suwaikieh 
Marsh and on the other by the river. In this position he had withstood our 
attacks on three occasions during the previous April. Since then he had strength- 
ened and elaborated this trench system, and a series of successive positions extended 
back as far as Kut, fifteen miles in the rear. The river bank from Sannaiyat to 
Kut was also entrenched. 

On the right bank of the Tigris the enemy held the line to which he had 
withdrawn in May when he evacuated the Sinn position. This line extended from 
a point on the Tigris three miles north-east of Kut in a south-westerly direction 
across the Khadairi Bend to the River Hai, two miles below its exit from the 
Tigris, and thence across the Hai to the north-west. There was a pontoon bridge 
across the Hai near its junction with the Tigris which was protected by the trench 
system in that vicinity. These defences also covered the approaches from the east 
and south to another pontoon bridge which the Turks had constructed across the 
Tigris on the eastern side of the Shumran peninsula. The enemy occupied the 
line of the Hai for several miles below the bridgehead position with posts and 
mounted Arab auxiliaries. 

On the left bank of the Tigris our trenches were within 120 yards of the 
Turkish front line at Sannaiyat. On the right bank our troops were established 
some eleven miles upstream of Sannaiyat, with advanced posts about two miles 
from those of the Turks opposite the Khadairi Bend, and some five miles from 
his position on the Hai. 

In the positions outlined above desultory warfare, with intermittent artillery 
and aerial activity, had continued for some months. 
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Strategically we were better situated than the enemy. The withdrawal of the 
bulk of his troops from the right bank of the Tigris left him with his communica- 
tions in prolongation of his battle front. If we established ourselves on the Hai 
it would mean that we should be able to strike at those communications, or at 
least at the point of junction between his field units and his communications. 
On the other hand, we were exposed to no such danger. The Suwaikieh Marsh, 
although it protected the northern flank of the Sannaiyat position, also formed 
an obstacle which necessitated a wide detour through a district at times marshy, 
at others waterless, to reach the river line behind us. Again, our troops were 
suitably disposed to meet any attempt from the Hai to turn our left flank, and 
thus strike our communications—a movement which would have involved long 
marches, with difficulties as regards water and supplies. 

It was decided therefore to operate as follows :—First, to secure possession 
of the Hai; secondly, to clear the Turkish trench systems still remaining on the 
right bank of the Tigris; thirdly, to sap the enemy’s strength by constant attacks, 
and give him no rest; fourthly, to compel him to give up the Sannaiyat position, 
or in default of that, to extend his attenuated forces more and more to counter 
our strokes against his communications; and lastly, to cross the Tigris at the 
weakest part of his line as far west as possible, and so sever his communications. 
In carrying out this programme our extended line offered good opportunities for 
making successful feints to cover our real intention. 


Tue CONSOLIDATION OF OuR POSITION ON THE HAI: FROM DECEMBER 13TH TO 
JANUARY 4TH. 


8. By the 12th the concentration of our troops upstream of Sheikh Sa’ad 
was complete. To the force under Lieut.-General A. S. Cobbe, V.C., K.C.B., 
D.S.O., was assigned the task of holding the enemy to his positions on the left 
bank of the Tigris and of piqueting the right bank as far as Sinn Banks, while 
the cavalry and the force under Lieut.-General W. R. Marshall, K.C.B., were, by 

-a surprise march, to secure and entrench a position on the Hai. 

During. the night of the 12th-13th Lieut.-General Marshall’s force completed 
its concentration in the forward area on the right bank. On the 13th General 
Headquarters moved forward to Sinn, whilst Lieut.-General Cobbe bombarded the 
Turkish trenches on the left bank, so as to give the impression that an attack on 
Sannaiyat was intended. 

On the night of the 13th-14th the cavalry and Lieut.-General Marshall’s force 
marched westward to the Hai, and at 6 a.m. crossed that river at Basrugiyeh 
and Atab respectively. The enemy was surprised, and the force, pivoting on its 
right, moved up the left (or eastern) bank of the Hai, whilst the cavalry cleared 
the right (or western) bank, driving the enemy’s advanced troops back on to the 
Hai bridge-head position, which was strongly held. Two pontoon bridges were 
thrown across the Hai at Atab, the right flank of the force under Lieut.-General 
Marshall was secured by linking up its old front line defences with its new 
position on the Hai, and Lieut.-General Cobbe continued to demonstrate against 
Sannaiyat. 

During the night of the 14th-15th our aeroplanes, flying by moonlight, bombed 
the Turkish bridge over the Tigris east of the Shumran peninsula, which the 
enemy was endeavouring to move further upstream, and the pontoons, breaking 
adrift, were scattered. By the 18th the enemy succeeded in re-establishing this 
bridge to the west of Shumran. 

Between the 15th and 18th Lieut.-General Marshall extended his hold north- 
wards and westwards, and pressure against the enemy’s Hai bridgehead position 
was continued, whilst bombardments destroyed his bridge and sunk several of his 
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pontoon ferries. Except for some patrolling and sniping, the enemy showed no 
offensive enterprise; but he worked hard at his defences every night. 

On the 18th we interposed between the two Turkish trench systems on the 
right bank of the Tigris opposite Kut, thus severing the enemy’s lateral communica- 
tions on this bank, and giving us command of the river upstream of the Khadairi 
Bend. The extent of river line to be watched by Lieut.-General Cobbe was now 
extended up to this point. 

g. The remainder of the month and the first part of January were devoted 
to consolidating our position on the Hai. Communications were improved by 
making additional bridges and by the construction of roads, and the light railway 
was pushed forward to the Hai. Operations were hampered by heavy rain which 
fell during the last week in December and the first week in January, flooding 
large tracts of country, and by a sudden rise in the river which occurred early 
in the new year. The single-line light railway and the land transport were 
materially affected, and only sheer determination on the part of those concerned 
enabled them to carry on their functions under these trying conditions. 

Where the ground was not too sodden by rain and floods our cavalry was 
constantly engaged during this period in reconnaissances, in harassing the enemy’s 
communications west of the Hai, and in raids, capturing stock and grain. For 
example, on the 18th the cavalry, with a detachment of infantry, operating west 
of Shumran, drove the enemy from his trenches and shelled his bridge and ship- 
ping, and on the 2oth, while a similar raid was being made against the Shumran 
bridge area and bombardments were being carried out around Kut and at 
Sannaiyat, a column of all arms essayed to bridge the Tigris four miles west of 
Shumran. But as our arrival there had been anticipated by the enemy, and the 
further bank was found to be strongly entrenched, the troops were ordered to 
withdraw after some gallant attempts to launch pontoons had been made, and 
after some Turks found on the right bank had been taken prisoners. 


As the result of our occupation of the Hai, we had :— 

(a) Secured a position whence we could control that waterway and 
directly threaten the enemy’s communications west of Shumran; 

(b) Rendered Nasariyeh safe against a hostile movement from the Tigris 
down the Hai; 

(c) Increased the possibility of obtaining supplies from the prosperous 
districts on the middie Hai, and rendered it correspondingly difficult 
for the enemy to supply himself from there; 

(d) Interposed between the Turks and their adherents at Shattra. 


THE OPERATIONS IN THE KHapaIRI BEND: JANUARY 5TH TO IQTH. 


10. It was evident that the enemy intended to maintain his hold on the right 
bank of the Tigris, and preparations were accordingly made to reduce these trench 
systems. His position in the Khadairi Bend was a menace to our communica- 
tions with the Hai, for in the event of a high flood he could inundate portions 
of our line by opening the river bunds. It was therefore decided to clear the 
Khadairi Bend in the first instance, and this operation was assigned to the force 
under Lieut.-General.Cobbe. The enemy held a well-prepared line some 2,600 yards 
long, facing east. The ground in front was flat and bare, except for a belt of 
low brushwood along the river bank on the northern flank. At the southern end, 
200 yards from the river and parallel to it, was a double row of sandhills, on 
which the enemy had constructed a strong point with covered-in machine-gun 
emplacements. The front of the position was swept by fire from both flanks from 
the left bank of the river. There was a second line in the rear, at distances 
varying from 500 to 1,000 yards from the front line, whilst between the two were 
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trenches and nalas prepared for defence. The southern portion of the second line, 
and some sandhills 4oo yards behind it, formed a last position, and the garrison 
had communication with the left bank by means of ferries, which, owing to the 
conformation of the river bend, were protected from direct rifle and machine-gun 
fire so long as this retired position was held. 

Our troops drove in the Turkish advanced posts, but progress was slow, as 
many of the trenches had to be made by sapping. On the 7th our trenches were 
within 200 to 350 yards of the enemy, the rain had ceased, and as the ground was 
beginning to dry, preparations for the assault were made. This preliminary stage 
bad involved digging some 25,000 yards of trench under trying conditions—constant 
rain and exposure to enfilade, as well as direct fire. 

On the 7th and 8th bombardments were carried out. On the gth a successful 
assault was delivered with small loss on a front of 600 yards against the southern 
end of the Turkish line, but a thick mist hindered further artillery support and 
facilitated counter-attack by the enemy. Severe hand-to-hand fighting ensued, but 
the Gurkhas and Mahrattas on the left reached the river bend, having inflicted 
severe casualties on the enemy. On the right our troops continued to gain ground 
along the trenches and nalas, until a heavy counter-attack, made under cover of 
the mist, temporarily checked its progress. This counter-attack was defeated 
with heavy loss by the resolute resistance of the Manchesters, a frontier Rifle 
Regiment, and a detachment of Sikh Pioneers. The ground gained was consolidated 
during the night. 

Prior to the attack on the gth, raids had been made into the enemy’s front line 
at Sannaiyat. Simultaneously a diversion was carried out by Lieut.-General 
Marshall against the Hai bridge-head, whilst other intended operations west of the 
Hai by the cavalry and a detachment of Lieut.-General Marshall’s force were 
necessarily abandoned on account of the mist. 

12. On the roth the attack was resumed in foggy weather, and the enemy 
was pressed back trench by trench till, by nightfall, he had fallen back to his last 
position. 

On the 11th an unsuccessful attack was made on this position. Our troops 
reached their objective, but were driven back by a strong counter-attack. A 
further counter-attack, which attempted to recover trenches which we had taken 
on the previous day, suffered heavily from our artillery and machine-guns during 
its retirement. On this occasion a battalion of Sikhs specially distinguished 
themselves. 

On the same day the cavalry occupied Hai Town and remained there several 
days. A considerable quantity of arms, ammunition, and supplies was captured, 
and on our withdrawal an attack made on our troops as they retired received 
well-merited punishment, a Jat Lancer regiment executing a brilliant charge. 

13. Owing to the open nature of the ground now confronting our troops, and 
in view of the fact that it was commanded at close range from both flanks from 
across the river, it was decided to construct covered approaches and trenches in 
which to assemble the troops under cover prior to the assault. 

By the 17th the forward trench system was completed, and one by one the 
enemy’s advanced posts had been captured. A strong point, which would enfilade 
the attack, only remained. On the night of the 17th-18th our troops captured 
and lost this redoubt twice. They retook it again on the 18th and held it. 

The final assault was fixed for the 19th, but during the night of the 18th-19th 
the enemy, under cover of rifle and machine-gun fire, retired across the river. 

During these operations the fighting had been severe, and mainly hand-to- 
hand, but the enemy, in spite of his tenacity, had more than met his match in 
the dash and resolution of our troops, and had learnt a lesson which was to 
become more deeply ingrained on subsequent occasions. The enemy’s losses, 
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judging from the number of dead found by us, were very heavy, and we captured 
many prisoners and a considerable quantity of war stores. 


THE OPERATIONS AGAINST THE Hal SALIENT: FROM JANUARY 20TH TO FEBRUARY 5TH. 


14. On the 11th, while Lieut.-General Cobbe was still engaged in clearing 
the Khadairi Bend, Lieut.-~General Marshall commenced preparations for the 
reduction of the Hai salient—the extensive trench system which the Turks held 
astride the Hai river near its junction with the Tigris, and for a fortnight we 
gained ground steadily in face of strong opposition, until on the 24th our trenches 
were within goo yards of the enemy’s front line. 

15- On the 25th the enemy’s front line astride the Hai was captured on a 
frontage of about 1,800 yards. On the eastern (or left) bank our troops extended 
their success to.the Turkish second line, and consolidated and held all ground 
won in spite of counter-attacks during the day and following night. The enemy 
lost heavily, both from our bombardment and in violent hand-to-hand encounters. 
On the western (or right) bank the task was a severe one. The trench system 
attacked was elaborate and offered facilities for counter-attack. The enemy was 
in considerable strength on this bank, and guns and machine-guns in skilfully 
concealed positions enfiladed our advance. Our objective was secured, but the 
Turks made four counter-attacks. The first was repulsed; the second reached the 
captured line, and was about to recapture it when a gallant charge across the 
open by the Royal Warwicks restored the situation; the third was broken up 
by our artillery fire; the fourth, supported by artillery and trench mortars, forced 
our infantry back to their own trenches. As it was now late, further attack was 
postponed till the following morning. 

On the 26th the assault was renewed by two Punjabi battalions with complete 
success, and the captured trenches were at once consolidated. Subsequently our 
gains were increased by bombing attacks and with the bayonet in face of stubborn 
opposition, and a counter-attack in the afternoon was repulsed by our artillery. 
Meanwhile our troops had considerably increased their hold on the enemy’s position 
east of the Hai by bombing attacks, though their progress was hampered by the 
battered condition of the trenches and by the numbers of Turkish dead lying in 
them. On this bank the first and second lines, on a frontage of 2,000 yards, 
were captured by the 27th, and on the following day the whole of the front line 
had been secured on a frontage of two miles and to a depth varying from 300 to 
700 yards, the enemy withdrawing to an inner line. 

On the 27th and 28th our troops penetrated further into the Turkish defences 

west of the Hai by bombing attacks supported by artillery barrage, and consolidated 
their positions in the first four lines of trenches on a frontage of 600 yards. “On 
the 29th they secured more trenches by means of infantry raids supported by 
artillery. 
16. The movements of the cavalry had meanwhile been restricted by the 
waterlogged state of the ground. It had been intended to move the Division via 
Bedrah and Jessan against the enemy’s rear, so as to synchronize with Lieut.- 
General Marshall’s attack, and reconnaissance showed that the proposal was 
feasible; but soon after the movement had commenced a heavy thunderstorm burst 
over the district, and the flooding of the Marsh of Jessan and its neighbourhood 
rendered progress impracticable, and the attempt was abandoned. The work done 
by the cavalry in man-handling guns and vehicles on this occasion was especially 
commendable. 

17. After a short pause to readjust our dispositions, the centre of the enemy’s 
third line on the eastern (or left) bank of the Hai was successfully assaulted by 
the Cheshires on February 1st. Bombers pushed rapidly east and west until the 
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whole trench had been secured from the Tigris to the Hai on a front of about 
2,100 yards, and an attempted counter-attack was broken by our artillery. The 
eneniy’s casualties were heavy, and many prisoners were taken. On the westerm 
(or right) bank the two Sikh Battalions captured the enemy’s position on a front 
of 500 yards, but our troops—especially the left of the attack—were subjected to 
artillery and machine-gun fire in enfilade. The trench system was complicated 
and difficult to consolidate, and it was not long before the Turks delivered a 
counter-attack in strength. The most advanced parties of our infantry met the . 
enemy’s charge in brilliant style by a counter-charge in the open, and casualties 
on both sides were severe. The preponderance of weight was, however, with the 
enemy, and our troops, in spite of great gallantry, were forced back by sheer 
weight of numbers to their original front line. 

Owing to foggy weather on the 2nd, which hampered artillery registration, a 
renewal of the attack was deferred until the 3rd, but meanwhile Liewt.-General 
Marshall extended his left north-westwards towards the Tigris at Yusufiyah, with 
a view to enclosing the Dahra Bend ultimately. 

18. On the 3rd the Devons and a Gurkha Battalion carried the enemy’s first 
and second lines, and a series of counter-attacks by the Turks, which continued 
up till dark, withered away under our shrapnel and machine-gun fire. Our 
troops east of the Hai co-operated with machine-gun and rifle fire, and two counter- 
attacks by the enemy on the left bank of the Hai during the day were satisfactorily 
disposed of. In the evening there were indications that he was contemplating 
withdrawal to the right bank, and by daybreak on the 4th, the whole of the left 
bank had passed into our possession. That night there was heavy rifle ‘fire on 
our front up to midnight, when it gradually died away. Patrols before dawn 
encountered little opposition, and the enemy was found to have fallen back to the 
Liquorice Factory and a line east and west across the Dahra Bend. 

During this period the splendid fighting qualities of the infantry were well 
seconded by the bold support rendered by the artillery, and by the ceaseless work 


. carried out by the Royal Flying Corps. These operations had again resulted in 


heavy losses to the enemy, as testified to by the dead found, and many prisoners— 
besides arms, ammunition, equipment, and stores—had been taken, whilst the 
Turks now only retained a fast vanishing hold on the right bank of the Tigris. 


THE OPERATIONS IN THE DAHRA BEND: FEBRUARY 6TH TO 16TH. 


19. The 6th to the 8th were days of preparation, but continuous pressure 
on the enemy was maintained day and night by vigorous patrolling and inter- 
mittent bombardment, and many minor enterprises were undertaken whereby losses 
were inflicted and advanced posts wrested from him. An assault on the Liquorice 
Factory would have been costly; therefore it was decided to deal with it by 
howitzer and machine-gun fire, so as to render it untenable—or at least prevent 
the garrison from enfilading our troops as they moved north. 

On the gth the Liquorice Factory was bombarded and simultaneously the 
King’s Own effected a lodgment in the centre of the enemy’s line, thereafter 
gaining ground rapidly forward and to both flanks. Repeated attacks by the 
enemy’s bombers met with no success, and two attempted counter-attacks were 
quickly suppressed by our artillery. Further west the Worcesters, working 
towards Yusufiyah and west of that place, captured some advanced posts, trenches, 
and prisoners, and established a line within 2,500 yards of the Tigris at the 
southern end of the Shumran Bend. 

On the 10th our infantry in the trenches west of the Liquorice Factory, who 
had been subjected all night to repeated bombing attacks, began early to extend 
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our hold on the enemy’s front line. This movement was followed by a bom- 
bardment directed against machine-guns located at Kut and along the left bank 
of the Tigris, which were bringing a galling fire to bear against our right. 
During this, the Buffs and a Gurkha battalion dashed forward and, joining 
hands with the King’s Own on their left, the whole line advanced northwards. 
As communication trenches did not exist, any movement was necessarily across 
the open, and was subject to a hot fire from concealed machine-guns on the left 
bank, but in spite of this, progress was made all along the front to depths varying 
from 300 to 2,000 yards, our success compelling the enemy to evacuate the 
Liquorice Factory. Artillery observation was much hindered by a high wind and 
dust storm. 

20. The operations of the 1oth and the information obtained by patrols during 
the night of the 1oth-11th made it clear that the enemy had withdrawn to an 
inner line, approximately two and a half miles long, across the Dahra Bend, 
with advanced posts strongly held. Weather conditions rendered aerial reconnais- 
sance impracticable, and some re-adjustment of our front was necessary before 
further attack upon his trenches could be justified, but on the 11th our infantry 
established a post on the Tigris south-east of the Shumran peninsula, and on the 
following day extended our hold on the right bank. The enemy was finally 
enclosed in the Dahra Bend by the 13th. 

An attack against the enemy’s right centre offered the best prospects of 
success, and this involved the construction of trenches and approaches for the 
accommodation of troops destined for the assault. The foreground was, however, 
occupied by the enemy’s piquets, and the dispersal of these necessitated a series 
of minor combats between our patrols and the enemy’s covering troops, as well 
as some severe fighting on the 12th. Opposite our right an important point was 
brilliantly captured by assault across the open on the 12th by an Indian Grenadier 
battalion, and retained, in spite of heavy fire during the advance and two counter- 
attacks launched subsequently. This success not only deprived the enemy of a 
point from which he could enfilade most of his own front, but enabled us to 
force the withdrawal of his advanced posts in the eastern section of his position. 

During the four days of preparation, although there were indications that 
the enemy intended to stand and fight, the most likely ferry points were bom- 
barded every night lest transfers of men and stores across the Tigris might be 
in progress. 

21. Early on the 15th the Loyal North Lancashires captured a strong point 
opposite our left, which enfiladed the approaches to the enemy’s right and centre, 
the retiring Turks losing heavily from our machine-gun fire. An hour later the 
enemy’s extreme left was subjected to a short bombardment and feint attack. 
This caused the enemy to disclose his barrage in front of our right, and indicated 
that our constant activity on this part of his front had been successful in making 
him believe that our main attack would be made against that part of his line. 

Shortly after the Royal Welsh Fusiliers and South Wales Borderers carried 
the enemy’s right centre in dashing style on a front of 700 yards, and extended 
their success by bombing to a depth of 500 yards on a frontage of 1,000 yards, 
taking many prisoners. Several half-hearted counter-attacks ensued, which were 
crushed by our artillery and machine-guns, and it became evident that the enemy 
had strengthened his left and could not transfer troops back to his centre on 
account of our barrage. A little later the enemy’s left centre was captured by 
the Buffs and Degras, and pushing on in a north-easterly direction to the bank 
of the Tigris they isolated the enemy’s extreme left, where about 1,000 Turks 
surrendered. By nightfall the only resistance was from some trenches in the 
right rear of the position, covering about a mile of the Tigris bank, from which 
the enemy were trying to escape across the river, and it had been intended to 
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clear these remaining trenches by a combined operation during the night, but 
two companies of a Gurkha battalion, acting on their own initiative, obtained 
a footing in them and took ninety-eight prisoners. By the morning of the 16th 
they had completed their task, having taken 264 more prisoners. The total number 
of prisoners taken on the 15th and 16th was 2,005, and the Dahra Bend was 
cleared of the enemy. 

Thus terminated a phase of severe fighting, brilliantly carried out. To eject 
the enemy from this horseshoe bend, bristling with trenches and commanded from 
across the river on three sides by hostile batteries and machine-guns, called for 
offensive qualities of a high standard on the part of the troops. That such good 
results were achieved was due to the heroism and determination of the infantry, 
and to the close and ever-present support rendered by the artillery, whose accurate 
fire was assisted by efficient aeroplane observation. Very heavy rain fell on the 
night of the 15th-16th, and torrential rain during the afternoon and night of the 
16th, bivouacs and trenches being flooded out. 

22. The enemy had now, after two months of strenuous fighting, been driven 
entirely from the right bank of the Tigris in the neighbourhood of Kut. He still 
held, however, a very strong position defensively, in that it was protected from 
Sannaiyat to Shumran by the Tigris, which also afforded security to his com- 
munications running along the left bank of that river. The successive lines at 
Sannaiyat, which had been consistently strengthened for nearly a year, barred the 
way on a narrow front to an advance on our part along the left bank, whilst 
north of Sannaiyat the Suwaikieh Marsh and the Marsh of Jessan rendered the 
Turks immune from attack from the north. On the other hand we had, by the 
application of constant pressure to the vicinity of Shumran, where the enemy’s 
battle line and communications met, compelled him so to weaken and expand his 
front that his attenuated forces were found to present vulnerable points if these 
could be ascertained. The moment, then, seemed ripe to cross the river and 
commence conclusions with the enemy on the left bark. To effect this it was 
important that his attention should be engaged about Sannaiyat and along the 
river line between Sannaiyat and Kut, whilst the main stroke was being prepared 
and delivered as far west as possible. 


THe CAPTURE OF SANNAIYAT AND PASSAGE OF THE TIGRIS: FROM FEBRUARY 17TH 
TO 24TH. 


23. While Lieut.-General Marshall’s force was engaged in the Dahra Bend, 
Lieut.-General Cobbe maintained constant activity along the Sannaiyat front, and 
as soon as the right bank had been cleared, orders were issued for Sannaiyat to 
be attacked on the 17th. 

The sodden condition of the ground, consequent on heavy rain during the 
preceding day and night, hampered final preparations, but the first and second 
lines, on a frontage of about goo yards, were captured by a surprise assault with 
little loss. Before the captured trenches, however, could be consolidated, they 
were subjected to heavy fire from artillery and trench mortars, and were strongly 
counter-attacked by the enemy. The first counter-attack was dispersed, but the 
second regained for the enemy his lost ground, except on the river bank, where 
a party of Gurkhas maintained themselves until dusk, and were then withdrawn. 
Although we had failed to hold the trenches won, considerable loss had been 
inflicted on the enemy, especially during the counter-attacks, and the operations 
had served their purpose in attracting the enemy to the Sannaiyat front. 

The waterlogged state of the country and a high flood on the Tigris now 
necessitated a pause, but the time was usefully employed in methodical prepara- 
tion for the passage of the Tigris about Shumran. Positions for guns and 
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machine-guns to support the crossing were selected, approaches and ramps were 
made, and crews were trained to man the pontoons. In order to keep our inten- 
tions concealed it was necessary that most of the details, including the movement 
of guns, should be carried out under cover of night. Opposite Sannaiyat, where 
it was intended. to renew the assault, artillery barrages were carried out daily, 
in order to induce the enemy to expect such barrages unaccompanied by an assault 
as part of the daily routine. Minor diversions were also planned to deceive the 
enemy as to the point at which it was intended to cross the river. 

On the 22nd the Seaforths and a Punjabi battalion assaulted Sannaiyat, with 
the same objective as on the 17th. The enemy were again taken by surprise, 
and our losses were slight. A series of counter-attacks followed, and the first 
three were repulsed without difficulty. The fourth drove back our left, but the 
Punjabis, reinforced by an Indian rifle battalion and assisted by the fire of the 
Seaforths, who were still holding the Turkish trenches on the right front, re- 
established their position. Two more counter-attacks which followed were defeated. 
As soon as the captured position had been consolidated two Frontier Force regiments 
assaulted the trenches still held by the enemy in prolongation of and to the north 
of those already occupied by us. A counter-attack forced our right back temporarily, 
but the situation was restored by the arrival of reinforcements, and by nightfall 
we were in secure occupation of the first two lines of Sannaiyat. The brilliant 
tenacity of the Seaforths throughout this day deserves special mention. 

Feints in connection with the passage of the Tigris were made on the nights 
of the 22nd-23rd opposite Kut and at Magasis respectively. Opposite Kut prepara- 
tions for bridging the Tigris opposite the Liquorice Factory, under cover of a 
bombardment of Kut, were made furtively in daylight, and every detail, down to 
the erection of observation ladders, was provided for. The result was, as after- 
wards ascertained, that the enemy moved infantry and guns into the Kut peninsula, 
and these could not be re-transferred to the actual point of crossing in time to 
be of any use. The feint at Magasis consisted of a raid across the river, made 
by a detachment of Punjabis, assisted by parties of Sappers and Miners and of 
the Sikh Pioneers. This bold raid was successfully carried out with trifling loss, 
and the detachment returned with a captured trench mortar. 

The site selected for the passage of the Tigris was at the south end of the 
Shumran Bend, where the bridge was to be thrown, and three ferrying places 
were located immediately downstream of this point. Just before daybreak on the 
23rd the three ferries began to work. The first trip at the ferry immediately 
below the bridge site, where the Norfolks crossed, was a complete surprise, and 
five machine-guns and some 300 prisoners were captured. Two battalions of 
Gurkhas, who were using the two lower ferries, were met by a staggering fire 
before they reached the left bank, but in spite of losses in men and pontoons, 
they pressed on gallantly and effected a landing. The two down-stream ferries 
were soon under such heavy machine-gun fire that they had to be closed, and 
all ferrying was subsequently carried on by means of the up-stream ferry. By 
7.30 a.m. about three companies of the Norfolks and some 150 of the Gurkhas 
were on the left bank. The enemy’s artillery became increasingly active, but was 
vigorously engaged by ours, and the construction of the bridge commenced. The 
Norfolks pushed rapidly upstream on the left bank, taking many prisoners, whilst 
our machine-guns on the right bank, west of the Shumran Bend, inflicted 
casualties on those Turks who tried to escape. The Gurkha battalions on the 
right and centre were meeting with more opposition and their progress was 
slower. By 3 p.m. all three battalions were established on an east and west line 
one mile north of the bridge site, and a fourth battalion was being ferried over. 
The enemy attempted to counter-attack down the centre of the peninsula, and 
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to reinforce along its western edge, but both attempts were foiled by the quickness 
and accuracy of our artillery. At 4.30 p.m. the bridge was ready for traffic. 

By nightfall, as a result of the day’s operations, our troops had, by their 
unconquerable valour and determination, forced a passage across a river in flood, 
340 yards wide, in face of strong opposition, and had secured a position 2,000 
yards in depth, covering the bridge-head, while ahead of this line our patrols 
were acting vigorously against the enemy’s advanced detachments, who had 
suffered heavy losses, including about 700 prisoners taken in all. The infantry 
of one division were across and another division was ready to follow. 

25. While the crossing at Shumran was proceeding, Lieut.-General Cobbe 
had secured the third and fourth lines at Sannaiyat. Bombing parties occupied 
the fifth line later, and work was carried on all night making roads across the 
maze of trenches for the passage of artillery and transport. 

26. Early on the 24th our troops in the Shumran Bend resumed the advance 
supported by machine-guns and artillery from the right bank. The enemy held 
on tenaciously at the north-east corner of the peninsula, where there is a series 
of nalas in which a number of machine-guns were concealed, but after a strenuous 
fight lasting for four or five hours, he was forced back, and two field and two 
machine-guns and many prisoners fell into our possession. Further west our 
troops were engaged with strong enemy forces in the intricate mass of ruins, 
mounds, and nalas which lie to the north-west of Shumran, and rapid progress 
was impossible, but towards evening the enemy had been pushed back to a depth 
of 1,000 yards, although he still resisted stubbornly. While this fighting was in 
progress the cavalry, the artillery, and another division crossed the bridge. The 
cavalry attempted to break through at the northern end of the Shumran Bend 
to operate against the enemy’s rear along the Baghdad road, by which aeroplanes 
reported hostile columns to be retreating, but strong Turkish rearguards entrenched 
in nalas prevented them from issuing from the peninsula. That evening the 
troops closed up ready to advance early next morning. There was every indica- 
tion that the enemy was in full retreat and that the force which had opposed 
us all day was a strong and very resolute rearguard, which would probably with- 
draw by night. During this day’s fighting at Shumran heavy losses had been 
inflicted on the enemy, and our captures had been increased in all to four field 
guns, eight machine-guns, some 1,650 prisoners, and a large quantity of rifles, 
ammunition, equipment, and war stores. The gunboats were now ordered up- 
stream from Falahiyeh, and reached Kut the same evening. 

27. While these events were happening at Shumran, Lieut.-General Cobbe 
cleared the enemy’s sixth line at Sannaiyat, the Nakhailat, and Suwada positions, 
and the left bank as far as Kut without much opposition. 

The capture of the Sannaiyat position, which the Turks believed to be impreg- 
nable, had only been accomplished after a fierce struggle, in which our infantry, 
closely supported by our artillery, displayed great gallantry and endurance against 
a brave and determined enemy. The latter had again suffered severely. Many 
trenches were choked with corpses, and the open ground where counter-attacks 
had taken place was strewn with them. 


Tue ADVANCE ON BAGHDAD: FROM FEBRUARY 25TH TO MARCH IITH. 


28. Early in the morning on the zsth, the cavalry and Lieut.-General 
Marshall’s force moved north-west in pursuit of the enemy, whose rearguards had 
retired in the night. The gunboats also proceeded up-stream. Our troops came 
in contact with the enemy about eight miles from Shumran, and drove him back, 
in spite of stubborn resistance, to his main position two miles further west, 
where the Turks, strong in artillery, were disposed in trenches and nalas. Our 
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guns, handled with dash, gave valuable support, but were handicapped in this 
flat country by being in the open, whilst the Turkish guns were concealed in 
gun pits. After a severe fight, our infantry gained a footing in the enemy’s 
position and took about 400 prisoners. The cavalry on the northern flank had 
been checked by entrenched infantry, and were unable to envelope the Turkish 
rearguard. The Royal Navy on our left fiank co-operated with excellent effect 
in the bombardment of the enemy’s position during the day. 

On the 26th, one column, following the bend of the river, advanced to force 
any position which the enemy might be holding on the left bank of the Tigris, 
whilst another column of all arms marched direct to the Sumar Bend in order 
to intercept him. His retreat proved, however, to be too rapid. Stripping them- 
selves of guns and other encumbrances, the Turks just evaded our troops, who 
had made a forced march across some eighteen miles of arid plain. Our cavalry 
came up with the enemy’s rear parties and shelled his rearguard, entrenched near 
Nahr Kellak. 

29. The gunboat flotilla, proceeding up-stream full speed ahead, came under 
very heavy fire at the closest range from guns, machine-guns and rifles, to which 
it replied vigorously. In spite of casualties and damage to the vessels the flotilla 
held on its course past the rearguard position, and did considerable execution 
among the enemy’s retreating columns. Further up-stream many of the enemy’s 
craft were struggling to get away, and the Royal Navy pressed forward in pursuit. 
The hostile vessels were soon within easy range, and several surrendered, including 
the armed tug ‘‘ Sumana,”’ which had been captured at Kut when that place fell. 
The Turkish steamer ‘‘ Basra,’’. full of troops and wounded, surrendered when 
brought to by a shell which killed and wounded some German machine-gunners. 
H.M.S. ‘ Firefly,’’ captured from us during the retreat from Ctesiphon, in 1915, 
kept up a running fight, but after being hit several times she fell into our hands, 
the enemy making an unsuccessful attempt to set fire to her magazine. The 
‘** Pioneer,’’ badly hit by our fire, was also taken, as well as some barges laden 
with munitions. Our gunboats were in touch with and shelled the retreating 
enemy during most of the 27th, and his retirement was harassed by the cavalry 
until after dark, when his troops were streaming through Aziziyeh in great 
confusion. 

30. The pursuit was broken off at Aziziyeh (fifty miles from Kut and half- 
way to Baghdad), where the gunboats, cavalry, and Lieut.-General Marshall’s 
infantry were concentrated during the pause necessary to reorganize our extended 
line of communication preparatory to a further advance. Lieut.-General Cobbe’s 
force closed to the front, clearing the battlefields and protecting the line of march. 
Immense quantities of equipment, ammunition, rifles, vehicles, and stores of all 
kinds lay scattered throughout the eighty miles over which the enemy had retreated 
under pressure, and marauders on looting intent did not hesitate to attack small 
parties who stood in their way. 

Since crossing the Tigris we had captured some 4,000 prisoners, of whom 188 
were officers, 39 guns, 22 trench mortars, 11 machine-guns,, H.M.S. ‘‘ Firefly,”’ 
‘““Sumana ” (recaptured), ‘‘ Pioneer,’? ‘‘ Basra,’? and_ several smaller vessels, 
besides ten barges, pontoons, and other bridging material, quantities of rifles, 
bayonets, equipment, ammunition, and explosives, vehicles, and miscellaneous stores 
of all kinds. In addition, the enemy threw into the river or otherwise destroyed 
several guns and much war material. 

31. On the 5th, the supply situation having been rapidly re-adjusted, Lieut.- 
General Marshall marched to Zeur (eighteen miles), preceded by the cavalry, 
which moved seven miles further to Lajj. Here the Turkish rearguard was found 
in an entrenched position, very difficult to locate by reason of a dense dust 
storm that was blowing and of a network of nalas, with which the country is 
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intersected. The cavalry was hotly engaged with the enemy in this locality 
throughout the day, and took some prisoners. A noticeable feature of the day’s 
work was a brilliant charge made, mounted, by the Hussars straight into the 
Turkish trenches. The enemy retreated during the night. 

The dust storm continued on the 6th, when the cavalry, carrying out some 
useful reconnaissances, got within three miles of the Dialah River, and picked up 
some prisoners. The Ctesiphon position, strongly entrenched, *was found unoccu- 
pied. There was evidence that the enemy had intended to hold it, but the rapidity 
of our advance had evidently prevented him from doing so. Lieut.-General 
Marshall followed the cavalry to Bustan (seventeen miles), and the head of Lieut.- 
General Cobbe’s column reached Zeur. 

On the 7th our advanced guard came in contact with the enemy on the line 
of the Dialah River, which joins the Tigris on its left bank, about eight miles 
below Baghdad. As the ground was absolutely flat and devoid of cover it was 
decided to make no further advance till after sunset. Our gunboats and artillery, 
however, came into action against the hostile guns. 


32. Measures for driving the enemy’s infantry from the Dialah were initiated 
on the night of the 7th-8th. It appeared as though the enemy.had retired, but 
when the first pontoon was launched it was riddled by rifle and machine-gun 
fire. A second attempt was made with artillery and machine-gun co-operation. 
Five pontoons were launched, but they were all stopped by withering fire from 
concealed machine-guns. They floated down-stream, and were afterwards recovered 
in the Tigris River with a few wounded survivors on board, and further ferrying 
enterprises were for the time being deemed impracticable. It now became evident 
that, although the line of the Dialah was-not held strongly, it was well defended 
by numerous guns and machine-guns skilfully sited, and the bright moonlight 
favoured the defence. To assist in forcing the passage a small column from the 
force under Lieut.-General Marshall was ferried across the Tigris in order to enfilade 
the enemy’s position with its guns from the right bank of that river. 

During the night of the 8th-gth, after an intense bombardment of the opposite 
bank, an attempt’ was made to ferry troops across the Dialah River from four 
separate points. The main enterprise achieved a qualified success, the most 
northern ferry being able to work for nearly an hour before it was stopped by 
very deadly rifle and machine-gun fire, and we established a small post on the 
right bank. When day broke this party of seventy of the Loyal North Lanca- 
shires had driven off two determined counter-attacks, and were still maintaining 
themselves in a small loop of the river bund. For the next twenty-two hours, 
until the passage of the river had been completely forced, the detachment held 
on gallantly in its isolated position, under constant close fire from the surrounding 
buildings, trenches, and gardens, being subjected to reverse as well as enfilade fire 
from distant points along the right bank. 

33. On the 8th a bridge was constructed across the Tigris, half a mile below 
Bawi, and the cavalry, followed by a portion of Lieut.-General Cobbe’s force, 
crossed to the right bank in order to drive the enemy from positions which our 
aeroplanes reported that he had occupied about Shawa Khan, and north-west of 
that place, covering Baghdad from the south and south-west. The advance of 
our troops was much impeded by numerous nalas and water-cuts, which had to 
be ramped to render them passable. During the forenoon of the 9th Shawa Khan 
was occupied without much opposition, and aeroplanes reported another position 
one and a half miles to the north-west, and some six miles south of Baghdad, 
as strongly held. Our attack against this developed later from the south and 
south-west in an endeavour to turn the enemy’s right flank. The cavalry, which 
at first had been operating on our left flank, withdrew later, as the horses needed 
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water, but our infantry were still engaged before this position when darkness fell, 
touch with the enemy being kept up by means of patrols, and the advance was 
resumed as soon as indications of his withdrawal were noticed. 


On the morning of the 1oth our troops were again engaged with the Turkish 
rearguard within three miles of Baghdad, and our cavalry patrols reached a point 
two miles west of Baghdad Railway Station, where they were checked by the 
enemy’s fire. A gale and blinding dust storm limited vision to a few yards, 
and under these conditions reconnaissance and co-ordination of movements became 
difficult. The dry wind and dust and the absence of water away from the river 
added greatly to the discomfort of the troops and animals. About midnight patrols 
reported the enemy to be retiring. The dust storm was still raging, but following 
the Decauville railway as a guide our troops occupied Baghdad Railway Station 
at 5.55 a.m., and it was ascertained that the enemy on the right bank had 
retired up-stream of Baghdad. Troops detailed in advance occupied the city, and 
the cavalry moved on Kadhimain, some four miles north-west of Baghdad, where 
they secured some prisoners. 

34. On the left bank of the Tigris Lieut.-General Marshall had, during the 
gth, elaborated preparations for forcing the passage of the Dialah. At 4 a.m., on 
the roth, the crossing began at two points a mile apart and met with considerable 
opposition, but by 7 a.m. the East Lancashires and Wiltshires were across and 
had linked up with the detachment of Loyal North Lancashires which had so 
heroically held its ground there. Motor lighters carrying infantry to attack the 
enemy’s right flank above the mouth of the Dialah grounded lower down the river, 
and took no part in the operation. The bridge across the Dialah was completed 
by noon, and our troops pushing steadily on drove the enemy from the riverside 
villages of Saidah, Dibaiyi, and Qararah—the latter strongly defended with 
machine-guns—and finally faced the enemy’s last position covering Baghdad along 
the Tel Muhammad Ridge. These operations had resulted in the capture of 300 
prisoners and a large quantity of arms, ammunition, and equipment, whilst severe 
loss had been inflicted on the enemy in killed and wounded, over 300 of his dead 
being found by our troops. 

During the night of the 1oth-11th close touch with the enemy was maintained 
by patrols, and at 1.30 a.m. on the 11th it was reported that the Turks were 
retiring. The Tel Muhammad position was at once occupied, and patrols pushed 
beyond it, but contact with the enemy was lost in the dust storm. Early on the 
11th Lieut.-General Marshall advanced rapidly on Baghdad and entered the city 
amid manifestations of satisfaction on the part of the inhabitants. A state of 
anarchy had existed for some hours, Kurds and Arabs looting the bazaars and 
setting fire indiscriminately at various points. Infantry guards provided for in 
advance were, however, soon on the spot, order was restored without difficulty, 
and the British flag hoisted over the city. In the afternoon the gunboat flotilla 
proceeding up-stream in line ahead formation anchored off the British Residency, 
and the two forces under Lieut.-Generals Marshall and Cobbe provided for the 
security of the approaches to the city, being disposed one on either bank of the 
river. For over a fortnight before we entered Baghdad the enemy had been 
removing stores and articles of military value, and destroying property which he 
could not remove, but an immense quantity of booty, part damaged, part un- 
damaged, remained. This included guns, machine-guns, rifles, ammunition, 
machinery, railway workshops, railway material, rolling stock, ice and soda water 
plant, pipes, pumps, cranes, winches, signal and telegraph equipment, and hospital 
accessories. In the Arsenal were found among some cannon of considerable 
antiquity, all the guns (rendered useless by General Townshend) which fell into 
the enemy’s hands at the capitulation of Kut in April, 1916. 
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THE OPERATIONS SUBSEQUENT TO THE FALL OF BAGHDAD: FROM MARCH 12TH TO 31ST. 


35. With the near approach of the flood season it was now necessary to obtain 
control of the river bunds upstream of the city, and Yahudie and Kasirin on the 
left bank of the Tigris, twenty and twenty-eight miles respectively above Baghdad, 
were consequently occupied on the 13th and 14th. On the right bank of the Tigris 
the retreating enemy had entrenched a strong position south of Mushaidie Rail- 
way Station some 20 miles north of Baghdad. Lieut.-General Cobbe was entrusted 
with the mission of securing the bunds on this bank, and on the night of the 
13th-14th a column marched from Baghdad and reached Tadjiye Station by day- 
break on the 14th. The Turkish position was some seven miles in extent, extend- 
ing from the river in a north-easterly direction towards the railway which runs due 
north and south. The western flank rested on successive lines of sandhills, which 
lie on both sides of the railway line, whilst east of the railway the defensive system 
centred in two dominant heights, linked to each other and to the river by a series 
of trenches, nalas, and irrigation cuts. In front lay a bare flat plain, whilst 
undulating ground behind gave the enemy concealment for manoeuvre and cover 
for reserves. ‘It was decided to attack the Turkish right flank with the whole 
force, as such a movement aimed directly at the enemy’s railhead and general 
reserve would turn the main position east of the railway. 

Our troops advanced on both sides of the railway supported by artillery 
barrage, whilst the cavalry operating on the western flank took the enemy’s 
position in enfilade and in reverse with rifle and machine-gun fire. Communica- 
tion was maintained with our gunboats, which co-operated by shelling points in 
the Turkish line. Ridge after ridge was captured in spite of infantry and artillery 
fire, which was sometimes intense, until the Black Watch and Gurkhas by a bril- 
liant charge carried the main position, inflicting severe casualties on the enemy. 
Fighting continued after nightfall, and at Mushaidie Station the enemy made his 
last stand; but the Black Watch and Gurkhas rushed the station at midnight and 
pursued the enemy for half a mile beyond. 

The enemy’s flight was now so rapid that touch was not obtained again, and 


- on the 16th our aeroplanes reported stragglers over a depth of twenty miles, the 


nearest being twenty-five miles north of Mushaidie. These operations had in- 
volved continuous marching and stiff fighting, almost without a break, for two 
nights and a day, in which our troops displayed fine endurance and determination. 

36. On the 14th a post was established on the right bank of the Dialah, 
opposite Baqubah, thirty miles north-east of Baghdad, which was held by the 
enemy. On the night of the 17th-18th a column effected a surprise crossing over 
the Dialah five miles below Baqubah, and our troops entered the town the follow- 
ing morning, inflicting some casualties on the Turkish detachment, and capturing 
some prisoners and stores. Baqubah is the centre of a district rich in supplies, 
and its occupation was essential as a preliminary to further operations to assist 
our Russian Allies, who were advancing through Persia by way of Kermanshah 
and Kasr-i-Shirin, with the XIIIth Turkish Corps falling back on Kifri before them. 

37- On the 19th our troops occupied Feluja, thirty-five miles west of Bagh- 
dad, on the Euphrates, driving out the Turkish garrison, which retired up the 
right bank of the Euphrates. The occupation of Feluja, with Nasariyeh already 
in our possession, gave us control over the middle Euphrates from both ends. 

38. The arrival of our Allies at Khanikin was now momentarily expected, and 
a column was concentrated at Baqubah with the object of holding the enemy’s 
retreating columns to their ground till such time as the Russians could come 
up, or alternatively of inflicting loss on them should they weaken their front and 
endeavour to cross the Dialah. This column moved out on the 20th and occupied 
Shahraban on the 22rd, the enemy having retired on the previous night. A few 
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prisoners and large supplies of grain were captured. Five miles to the north-east 
of Shahraban lies a commanding ridge of Jebel Hamrin, where the enemy held a 
strong position covering Kizil Robat and the road to Khanikin, and here our troops 
were actively engaged with him from the 24th until the end of the month. 

On the right bank of the Dialah the enemy also held a position along the 
Jebel Hamrin about Deli Abbas and Lambaral covering the approaches to the 
Kifri road. The cavalry was instructed to work up the right bank of the Dialah, 
so as to co-operate with our troops on the left bank in obstructing the retirement 
of the Turkish forces. 

On the left bank of the Dialah our progress was slow, swing to the difficult 
nature of the country, which is intersected by canals and deep nalas, some of 
them full of water, but on the night of the 24th-25th part of the force moved for- 
ward to test the strength of the enemy in our front. By daybreak our infantry 
had established itself in the foothills, and the advance to the main ridge began. 
Hostile piquets were driven in, and the lower crest of the hills was gained, but 
beyond this another crest rose 2,500 yards away, and the intervening country was 
much broken with hillocks and ravines. The advance continued towards the line 
held by the enemy about 1,000 yards north of the captured crest, but as he now 
began to show considerable strength, it was deemed inadvisable to press the 
advance further. The subsequent withdrawal of the column was followed up 
closely by the enemy, but several strong attacks were beaten off, and an attempted 
charge against our right flank by his cavalry was dispersed by rifle and gun fire. 
During the withdrawal the enemy, who necessarily came out into the open, 
suffered heavily, and the offensive enterprise of his infantry slackened visibly as the 
day wore on. The Manchesters specially distinguished themselves by their 
gallantry and steadiness on this occasion. 

The advance of our Allies had been delayed in a difficult pass east of 
Khanikin, mainly owing to weather conditions, and in consequence up to the close 
of the period under review we had not gained touch with them, but our column 
still maintained its position, harassing the Turkish retreat and securing a number 
of prisoners. 

39. About the 26th there were indications that a converging movement was 
being made by part of the XIIIth Corps down the right bank of the Dialah from 
Deli Abbas, and by the XVIIIth Corps. along the left bank of the Tigris from 
Shatt E] Adhaim against our troops in the vicinity of Deltawa, apparently with 
the intention of assisting the withdrawal of the XIIIth Corps from before the 
Russians. A column was accordingly concentrated at Kahn Nahrwan to deal with 
the Shatt El Adhaim force, whilst the cavalry contained the Deli Abbas force. On 
the 27th the enemy made a determined attempt to move down the right bank of 
the Dialah towards Deltawa, but our cavalry, skilfully handled in some difficult 
ground, resisted the enemy’s advance from successive positions, inflicting severe 
losses, and finally checked the forward movement that evening. Next day: the 
enemy fell back towards Deli Abbas followed up by our cavalry. 

The Turkish force from Shatt E] Adhaim held an entrenched position between 
Dogameh and Himma, and during the night of the 28th-zoth our troops deployed 
for attack in suitable positions. The attack was well pressed from the east and 
north till about midday, when the mirage became so bad that artillery support was 
impracticable. Later in the evening it was renewed, and in spite of fierce counter- 
attacks we secured the greater part of the enemy’s position, although he still held 
a few trenches when darkness fell. His losses had evidently been severe, as we 
buried over 190 bodies, and we took many prisoners, whilst the enemy retired 
during the night behind the Shatt El] Adhaim. 

The total number of prisoners taken during the period December 13th to 
March 31st was 7,921. 
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OPERATIONS ON OTHER Fronts: AuGUST 28TH TO MARCH 31ST. 


40. The period with which this despatch deals was devoid of important inci- 
dents on the Karun and Bushire fronts. On the Euphrates front in the early part 
of September guerilla warfare was commenced against our camps and patrols 
round As Sahilan. Immediate steps were taken to crush this hostile concentration 
before it became formidable, and on September 11th a column moved out from 
Nasariyeh which destroyed the towers and fortifications of As Sahilan. Our com- 
paratively small column was opposed by some 5,000 enemy irregulars, who fought 
boldly, but the steady behaviour of our troops gave them no opening, and before 
mid-day the enemy withdrew, having lost, as it was afterwards ascertained, 436 
killed and some 800 wounded. This prompt lesson had an excellent effect round 
Nasariyeh, and no further hostilities of any importance occurred during the period 
under review. The only Turkish Regular detachment on the Euphrates was a 
small one at Samawa, and when Baghdad fell this detachment retreated to Feluja, 
whence it was subsequently ejected by our troops from Baghdad. 

41. On the lines of communication during the same period the daily routine 
of our defence troops was only occasionally broken by raids, which were suitably 
dealt with by our posts and mobile columns. 

42. Owing to the attention drawn to the Tigris front by the severe fighting in 
progress there, the situation had remained comparatively quiet. Considerable 
progress, however, was made in many ways. This was especially the case at 
Nasariyeh, where much was done to develop the administration of the town and 
the surrounding country, whilst at Ahwaz various projects were carried into effect 
which placed our position in that neighbourhood on a more Satisfactory basis. 
Considerable credit is due to the commanders on the Euphrates, Karun, and 
Bushire fronts and on the lines of communication defences for the manner in 
which they maintained peaceful conditions in their neighbourhood and the effici- 
ency of their troops. 


SUMMARY. 


43. The above is a brief record of the operations carried out during seven 
months by the army in Mesopotamia—the first three and a half months a period 
of preparation, the last three and a half months one of action. During 
the latter the fighting has been strenuous and continuous, and the strain 
imposed upon all ranks, both at the front and on the lines of communication, 
severe. But they have responded whole-heartedly to every call that has been made 
upon them, and their reward has been the measure of their success. The nature 
of the operations has been as varied as it has been complex, and the training of 
the troops has been tested, first in the fierce hand-to-hand fighting in trench war- 
fare round Kut and Sannaiyat, and later in the more open battles which charac- 
terised thé operations in the Dahra Bend, the passage of the Tigris, the advance 
on Baghdad, and the subsequent actions. From this ordeal they have emerged 
with a proud record, and have dealt the enemy a series of stinging blows, the full 
significance of which will not be easily effaced. British and Indian troops work- 
ing side by side have vied with each other in their efforts to close with the enemy, 
and all ranks have been imbued throughout with that offensive spirit which is the 
soldier’s finest jewel. 

The operations have involved long hours and strenuous work, as well as great 
responsibilities, for commanders and. their staff, but by sheer hard work and a 
determination to succeed they have risen superior to every obstacle and compelled 
success. 

As regards the regimental commanders and the regimental ojficers, warrant 
and non-commissioned officers and men, it is not easy to do justice to their 
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sterling performances. In spite of the youth and consequent lack of training and 
experience among some of their officers and non-commissioned officers, leadership 
has never faltered, whilst all ranks, by their heroism, endurance and devotion to 
duty, have almost daily affirmed their superiority over their opponents in the 
bitterest struggles. Each difficulty encountered seemed but to steel the determi- 
nation to overcome it. It may, then, be truly said that not only have the traditions 
of these ancient British and Indian regiments been in safe keeping in the hands 
of their present representatives, but that these have even added fresh lustre to the 
records on their time-honoured scrolls. Where fighting was almost daily in pro- 
gress it is difficult to particularise, but the fierce encounters west of the Hai, the 
passages of the Tigris and Dialah, and the final storming of the Sannaiyat posi- 
tion may perhaps be mentioned as typical of all that is best in the British and 
Indian soldier. 

For the success achieved the fighting spirit of the troops has been mainly 
responsible, but the dash and gallantry of individuals and units have been welded 
into a powerful weapon by that absolute sympathy which has existed between both 
services and all branches. 

To the Royal Navy the thanks of the Army are due for the thorough way in 
which they carried out somewhat restricted but none the less important 
duties during the earlier part of this period. The fact that the enemy barred 
the way at Sannaiyat necessitated their work being at first limited to assisting in 
the protection of our water communications, co-operating with our detachment on 
the Euphrates front and occasionally shelling the enemy’s position at Sannaiyat, 
where the Naval Kite Balloon Section rendered good service in observation work. 
Their opportunity came later, when after the passage of the Tigris they pressed 
forward in pursuif and rendered the brilliant and substantial services described 
above. 

The work of the cavalry has been difficult. The flat terrain intersected with 
nalas obstructed movement without providing cover, and the state of the country 
after heavy rains made progress even for short distances laborious. The absence 
of water, too, away from the river limited its radius of action. Nevertheless its 
reconnaissance work and the blows delivered against the enemy’s communications 
helped in no small way to bring about that dissipation of his forces which was so 
essential to our success, and the pressure applied after the passage of the Tigris 
to the retreating enemy was instrumental in completing his final rout. 

The unison in which artillery, infantry, machine-gun corps, and air service 
worked has been admirable. The combination of irresistible gallantry and devo- 
tion to duty evinced by the infantry and machine-gun corps was equalled by the 
determination of the artillery to render their comrades the closest support. Bat- 
teries were pushed forward to points within effective range of the enemy’s rifle- 
men, and the forward observing officers and their detachments, in order to obtain 
the best results for their guns in this flat and difficult country, were always to be 
found with the leading lines of infantry. The intense but methodical fire of our 
guns formed a screen of shells under which our infantry advanced boldly, whilst 
the accuracy of our gun fire was largely assisted by the excellent observation work 
done by the Royal Flying Corps. The activity of the latter throughout the 
operations was unbounded in co-operation with artillery, air combats, reconnais- 
sance, raiding, bombing, and photography. The R.F.C. at the outset wrested the 
command of the air from the enemy, and subsequently by skill and ceaseless 
energy maintained its superiority, in spite of the heavy strain thrown on personnel 
and machines. 

Closely allied to the infantry throughout the fighting and especially during 
the period of trench warfare were the field companies, sapper and miner com- 
panies and pioneer battalions. Their work was as daring as it was tireless, and 
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was of inestimable value in planning, supplementing and improving by their 
technical knowledge the work done by the infantry. 

Owing to the conditions under which fighting has taken place a heavy strain 
has been placed upon the signal service and telegraph department, and especially 
during the rapid advance after the passage of the Tigris. That the communica- 
tions of the Army were so well maintained testifies to the efficiency and high sense 
of duty among all ranks in both branches. Their work, especially in the case of 
those with advanced formations, was frequently carried out under conditions of 
considerable danger, in which conspicuous gallantry was frequently needed and 
displayed. 

The zeal and scientific knowledge evinced by the Field Survey Department is 
best exemplified by the fact that since the commencement of the campaign accurate 
surveys of an area of over 13,000 square miles of country have been produced, 
which have been of the greatest value to the Army. 

44. One of the features peculiar to this campaign is the iength of the lines 
of communication which we have necessarily had to adopt. In consequence the 
difficulties by which the administrative services and departments, both in the field 
and on the lines of communication, have been confronted have been exceptional. 
The success or failure of the operations has so largely depended upon their effici- 
ency that a substantial measure of credit is due to the directors and their assistants 
and all ranks of those services and departments who by capable methods and un- 
wearied energy have surmounted all obstacles and regularly met the needs of the 
fighting troops with ample supplies, munitions and stores, and have been the 
means of providing every comfort obtainable for the sick and wounded. 

As in the case of the fighting troops, the interdependence of these services 
and departments has necessitated the closest co-operation, and equally successful 
has been the result. We have relied upon three classes of transport—river, rail, 
and road, the latter being further sub-divided into motor and animal transport. 
The work in all cases has been peculiarly heavy. The newly-formed Inland 
Water Transport Directorate had first to fill its ranks and then develop its organ- 
isation and provide for its many indispensable requirements, but the personnel, 
making light of these very real obstacles to rapid progress, worked unceasingly, 
with the result that night and day an endless chain of rivercraft passed up and 
down the river, thereby assuring the maintenance of the troops at the front. 

The rainy season was one of continuous anxiety for the railways (especially 
as regards the light line between Sheikh Sa’ad and Atab) and the road transport. 
Every ingenuity possible was, however, brought to bear on the problem, and 
vigour and determination on the part of all concerned once more carried the day. 

To the Directorate of Port Administration and Conservancy much credit is 
due for the development of the Port of Basrah on an efficient basis and for the 
method and smoothness with which the vast fleet of steamers which has served 
this expedition has been handled, as well as for the provision of many facilities 
in connection therewith. The monthly statistics bear eloquent testimony to the 
efficiency of this Department. 

The excellent work done by the Director of Sea Transport and his assistants 
also deserves more than passing recognition in view of the amount of shipping 
involved. 

Our long lines of communication have complicated the delivery of supplies and 
ordnance stores at the front considerably. Although large stocks of foodstuffs, 
munitions, and stores were available at the Base early in the autumn, accurate 
calculations and ceaseless activity on the part of all ranks were required to ensure 
their delivery to the troops punctually and in due proportion. Difficult as the 
problem was whilst the Army was sedentary in the vicinity of Sannaiyat and 
Kut, it became more and more complex as the advance proceeded. The strain 
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on the personnel was increasingly severe, and the fact that throughout this period 
the troops at the front were well maintained in all respects constitutes a fine 
record for the Supply Service and Ordnance Department. 

In dealing with the problems at the Base and on the lines of communication, 
the responsibilities of the Works Directorate have been very heavy, but the many 
problems have been resolutely handled with that resourcefulness and success which 
are so characteristic of the Royal Engineers. Road-making, water supply, and 
building and reclamation work at the Base alone have reached vast dimensions, 
and have demanded constant attention and thorough organization. 

Since the termination of the hot weather the health of the troops has been 
uniformly good, and our well-equipped hospitals have been more than adequate 
to meet the calls made upon them by sick patients. Throughout the operations 
the evacuation of the wounded was carried out on model lines, and the arrange- 
ments made for the comfort and rapid transfer of patients from the field units 
to the hospitals on the lines of communication reflect much credit on those 
concerned. Whilst those on the lines of communication have done their share 
efficiently, the work of the Medical Services at the front has maintained its 
high reputation. During the operations the strain thrown upon all has been heavy, 
and the courage and devotion to duty displayed by the personnel on the battle- 
field has only been equalled by the zeal and energy of those in the field units. 
In this connection the valuable services rendered by the consulting surgeons and 
physicians demand special mention, whilst the thanks of the Army are due to 
the Nursing Sisters for their indefatigable services in tending the sick and wounded. 
These ladies have by their devoted work under difficult conditions of climate and 
surroundings set an example of which they may well be proud. 

The wastage of horses during continuous operations under trying conditions 
has necessarily been large, but the Remount Department has, though assisted by 
few facilities and faced by many obstacles, by practical methods, foresight, and 
adaptability, successfully met the demands made upon it. 

Sickness and battle casualties have placed a strain upon the resources of the 
Veterinary Department which has been met by wise anticipation and considerable 
efficiency. 

The chaplains—always to the fore where danger calls—have been untiring in 
their attention to the spiritual needs of the troops and in their ministrations to 
the sick and wounded, not only in the field ambulances and hospitals, but also 
on the battlefield. 

The Postal Service has been handicapped by the long distances to be covered 
and by the fact that other articles requiring carriage claimed precedence in order 
of urgency. It has had heavy mails to deal with and its duties have been well 
carried out. 

45. I should like further to express my thanks to those individuals and 
organizations which, though not strictly military, have rendered valuable services 
to the Army. Foremost among these I would mention the British Red Cross 
Society, which has worthily maintained its splendid record throughout this cam- 
paign. The sterling work performed by its personnel, and its bountiful provision 
of motor launches, motor ambulances, and gifts, have been the means of alleviating 
much suffering. 

The ceaseless labours of the organizers and committees of the various war- 
gift societies, both in England and India, and the liberality of the subscribers 
to these funds, have contributed largely to the comfort and well-being of the 
troops, especially in regard to their recreations, and our heartfelt gratitude is 
due to them all. 

The officials and personnel of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company have displayed 
courtesy and willingness to assist, and have given us facilities which have been 
of great value to our troops. 
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The Young Men’s Christian Association has been indefatigable in its exertions 
to enliven and improve the surroundings of the troops, and has with my approval 
opened additional branches throughout the country, which have been -immensely 
appreciated. 

46. The thanks of the Army are due for the prompt manner in which our 
necessarily large demands have been sent overseas from England, India, and 
Egypt. This factor has contributed in no small measure to the successes achieved. 

47. During the operations the Commanders have had great responsibility, and 
have justified fully their selection for the posts they hold. 

Lieut.-General W. R. Marshall, K.C.B., has commanded his troops with 
determination and judgment. His quiet imperturbable manner, his coolness and 
decision, inspire confidence among his subordinates, whilst his bold methods and 
intelligent appreciation, and rapid execution of orders, have been of the greatest 
value. 

Lieut.-General A. S. Cobbe, V.C., K.C.B., D.S.O., has commanded with 
marked ability. Always methodical and thorough in his plans, he brings to bear 
upon their execution a complete knowledge of the details of his profession. These 
qualities, added to a thorough grasp of the possibilities and limitations of the 
various arms, have enabled him to make the most of his opportunities wherever 
severe fighting has been involved. 

48. To my Staff at General Headquarters and on the lines of communication 
(including the lines of communication defences), as well as to the technical advisers 
attached, my warmest thanks are due for the whole-hearted and vigorous support 
which I have received from them throughout, and for the efficient manner in 
which they have discharged their functions. 

Major-General A. W. Money, K.C.B., C.S.I., Chief of the General Staff, has 
carried out his responsible duties most competently. He has not spared himself 
in giving me every assistance, and his knowledge of Indian, and, indeed, Eastern 
conditions, has frequently been of great value to me. 

Of Major-General G. F. MacMunn, K.C.B., D.S.O., Inspector-General of 
Communications, it is not too much to say that his responsibilities have been 
immense. The repeated calls made on him by me during these protracted opera- 
tions have never once failed to elicit a satisfactory response, and the thoroughness 
and elasticity of his organization was never better exemplified than in the efficiency 
maintained on the lines of communication during the rapid advance on Baghdad, 
and subsequent to our arrival at that city. Optimistic by nature, he readily 
brushes aside obstacles, whether imaginary or real. 

49. This despatch would not be complete without a reference to the valuable 
services rendered to the Army by Lieut.-Colonel Sir Percy Cox, K.C.S.I., K.C.1.E., 
and the political officers working under his direction. His advice has been 
invaluable to me on many occasions, and the tranquil state of the country from 
Baghdad to Basra at the present time is in itself an additional testimony to his 
already well-established reputation. 

50. A list giving the names of those officers, warrant and non-commissioned 
officers and men whose services are deemed deserving of special mention will follow. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 


F. S. Maupe, Lieut.-General, 


Commanding-in-Chief, Mesopotamian 
Expeditionary Force. 
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“THE KING WILLIAM III. FLAG.” 
To the Editor of the JouRNAL OF THE RoyaL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION. 
SIR,— May 27th, 1917. 
I have read with much interest the article on ‘‘ The King William III. 
Flag ’’ in the Journat for this month. It is to be regretted that the writer has 
been able to arrive at a negative conclusion only.. He may be right in his theory 
that it is a semi-private recruiting flag, but if so, for what possible regiment 
could the bearer be recruiting if not for ‘‘ Kirke’s Lambs ’’? 

He scouts the suggestion that the flag was intended for a Company Colour 
for that regiment, principally on account of the evil notoriety of the ‘‘ Tangeirenes *’ 
in the West Country in connection with the suppression of Monmouth’s rebellion. 
I am entirely at one with him when he says that to have unfurled it in that 
district ‘‘ would have been like holding a red flag to a bull ’’—but may not the 
recognition of this fact have been the real reason that it was rolled up and stowed 
away instead of being handed over to another officer? 

The author of the article says further: ‘‘ It is incredible to think that an 
officer could have become possessed of one of the Company Colours of this dis- 
tinguished regiment, have conveyed it to Holland, and then brought it back to 
England on what must to many people have looked like a filibustering expedition.”’ 

Personally I have read nothing to indicate that the expedition of William of 
Orange was regarded in that light by either friend or foe—it was much too impor- 
tant from every point of view. Nor is it necessary to assume that the flag had 
ever been in England before. 

May I be allowed to put forward an alternative theory of my own? I suggest 
that it was one of a set of Colours, perhaps made in Holland, to be carried either 
by the 2nd Queen’s after it had gone over to William III., or by a regiment to 
be raised to replace it and to be commanded by Colonel Kirke, should it fail to 


do so. 
Kirke, it must be remembered, was one of the first officers to desert James 


for William, and as he very shortly afterwards was given an important command 
in Ireland, it may be fairly assumed that his action was fully premeditated. 

That there are points in connection with the flag which tell against this theory 
I freely admit, but I do not think that they are absolutely conclusive. These 
points, to my mind, are the following :— 

1—The heraldic inaccuracies referred to by the writer of the article. 
2—The apparently obsolete pattern of the flag. 
3—Its colour. 

I will endeavour to deal with these seriatim :— 

1—I do not think that this is a very important point. It is doubtful whether 
heraldic rules were always consulted in the preparation of Regimental Colours in 
those days. They were not issued from any central department, but the Colonel 
had to provide them, and had probably considerable latitude as to detail. More- 
over, in revolutionary times, there can be little doubt that Colours were made, 
embroidered, and painted by all sorts of people—on the side of the revolutionists 
at any rate. 
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2—This is a point that is rather difficult to explain away. The St. George’s 
Cross in a canton at the spear-head, and the repetition of a badge or device on 
a diagonal of the flag, corresponds exactly to the pattern of the Colours carried 
by the trained bands of London in 1642, and probably to those of other regiments 
at the same period. 

In these regiments the colour of their flags correspanded with the colour of 
their coats. There were the Red, Blue, Orange, Green, and other Regiments, 
and yet others known as ‘ Auxilliaries.’’ i 

The Colonel, Lieut.-Colonel, and Major (or Sergeant-Major) all had companies 
as well as the Captains. The Colonel’s Colour was perfectly plain; the Lieut.- 
Colonel’s and all the rest had the Cross of St. George cantoned next the spear- 
head; the Major’s had a star, rondel, shamrock, ‘‘ pile wavy,”’ or other device— 
according to the regiment—opposite the corner of the canton furthest from the 
spear-head, No. 1 Company two of these and so forth. So that ‘‘ The King 
William III. Flag ’’ might well be the Colour of No, 2 Company of a regiment 
under this arrangement. 

But the dates are nearly fifty years apart. Still, an alteration in the pattern 
of Regimental Colours does not seem to have been made till somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of 1680. Anyway those carried in 1684 were quite different. By 
this time all, or nearly all, our regiments wore red coats, and the groundwork 
of the Colours generally corresponded with that of the facings.2 The Colonel’s 
Colour remained plain as before, but the others, instead of having St. George’s 
flag in a canton, bore it right over the Colours, those regiments having facings 
other than white (or which for any reason carried white Colours) having a narrow 
white edging to the cross, indicating the white ground formerly shown in the 
canton. The Major’s Colour was distinguished by a ‘‘ pile wavy ’’ next the spear- 
head, those of the various Captains having the number of the battalion company 
in large Roman numerals in the same place. 

How, then, is the old-fashioned pattern of the ‘‘ King William III. Flag ”’ 
to be accounted for? 

When, however, we remember that the later pattern was carried for some 
time afterwards by King James’ Irish Regiments in France, we may, perhaps, be 
permitted to surmise that it had been decided that it would be wise for the 
Williamite Armies to carry Colours of a different type to those introduced by 
Charles II. and James II., and from the ‘‘ No Popery ”’ point of view what could 
be better than to revert to the Cromwellian type of Colours, especially as those 
used in the British Army of 1684 were almost certainly derived, as regards their 
pattern, from those of the French Army of that period? 

3—It is generally accepted that the facings of ‘‘ Kirke’s Lambs ’’ were sea- 
green as being a favourite colour of Catherine of Braganza, whose dowry— 
Tangiers—it was raised.to defend. Therefore our ‘‘ King William’s Flag’ should 
have been either red—the colour of its coats—or ‘‘ sea-green,’’ the facing colour. 
But it is blue—Royal blue—a decided blue with no indication of ‘‘ sea-green ”’ 


about it. 

1 Vide plate in JourNaL, April, 1906. Also JouRNAL, 1895, page 1003. The 
Officers’ Trained Bands were put into scarlet in 1763, so presumably the various- 
coloured coats were retained till then. 

2There were exceptions. The 2nd: Foot Guards changed the colour of their 
flags from blue to white in 1685 (their facings were blue); the Company Colours 
of the Maritime Regiment (facings yellow) were white in 1684, except the Colonel’s 
and Lieut.-Colonel’s (and probably Major’s), which were yellow, while those of 
prety id at the same date, were green; and the Major’s Colour, 1687-9, was 

ark blue. 
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If, however, the previous assumption, that in pattern it ‘‘ threw-back ’’ to the 
Protectorate, be accepted, a time when the colour of the regimental flags corres- 
ponded to the regimental coats, the blue ground may be accounted for. 
There are indications that William III. had some idea of dressing the English 


His own Dutch Guards wore that colour, and on the other hand 


Army in blue. 
“Tt is curious,’’ says Deme- 


James II.’s Army stuck firmly to the national red. 
trius C. Boulger in ‘“‘ The Battle of the Boyne,”’ in referring to the Irish regiments 
of Mountcashell’s Brigade, ‘‘ to find these poor Irish exiles, who had gone forth 
from their own land because they had been persuaded that England was their 
natural enemy, protesting that they would wear the English national uniform and 
no other, .... 5s No one thought of the green flag or harp in those days.”’ 


William III.’s Army was going into action with James’ scarlet-clad troops, 
and as the new King could not compel them to change the colour of their uniforms, 
and, simularity might lead to regrettable mistakes, it may well have been considered 
advisable to adopt a different colour, and for more than one reason blue may have 
been considered the most suitable. Certainly several English regiments were put 


into blue about this time. 

Fortescue, in his ‘‘ History of the British Army,’’ mentions the raising of six 
infantry regiments in 1689, which were not very long afterwards disbanded. ‘‘ Of 
these,’’ he says, “‘ curiously enough, no fewer than three were dressed in blue 
instead of scarlet coats, possibly in flattering imitation of King William’s famous 


‘ Blue Guards.’ ”’ 

The Worcestershire Regiment, too, is believed to have worn blue coats in 1694, 
and, according to Luttrel, the two marine regiments raised early in 1690 were to 
have blue uniforms—‘‘ Their clothes are to be blew lined with white, and to have 


ranadeers’ caps.’’ These colours, it must be remembered, had in those days no 
Pp ’ ) 


particular connection with the Navy. 

According to a news-letter of April 13th, 1689, referring to the expedition to 
Ireland, “‘ All the Royal Regiments are clad in blue, and ready to march.’’l 

Again, ia a letter from Colonel W. Fleming, at Lancaster, to his brother at 
Coniston Hall, dated July 3rd, 1689, we find: ‘‘ All the soldiers and Staff Officers 
in our Regiment must have new hats, coats, breeches, stockings, all of blue.’’2 

By this time, then, Kirke’s Regiment may have been reorganized and re- 
uniformed in blue, and, it may be, carried blue Colours, the different companies 
being distinguished by the number of ‘“‘ Paschal Lambs’”’ borne on them. Our 
own particular ‘‘ King William III. Flag ’’ was not, of course, there, having been 
stowed away and lost sight of in Devonshire, but it may quite well have been 
replaced by a similar one. 

Finally, it may be observed that, though about this time, or soon afterwards, 
the number of Colours carried by a regiment was reduced to three—one for the 
pikemen, and one each for the two divisions of musketeers, yet, for the Regimental 
Colour, the canton was retained in the corner and has remained there to the present 


day. 
I am, yours faithfully, 


C. Fietp, Colonel, 
Late R.M.L.I. 





1 Historical MS. Commission: Le Fleming MS. 


2 Ibid. 
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To the Editor of the JoURNAL OF THE Royat UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION. 


SIR,— 
By your kindness I have been enabled to see Colonel Field’s letter in order 
to reply to it. 

Now, assuming that the flag is that of a 2nd Captain of a regiment then 
in existence, we have first to ascertain to what regiment it belonged. We have 
no trace of this, neither have we any trace of any of the other Company Colours, 
if Company Colour it be, of the same “‘ lamb” kind. If the flag was a Company 
Colour it would never, I take it, have been left behind at Newton Abbot. 

If it had been a private or recruiting flag it might have been. But, again, 
it is most improbable that, if it formed part of a set made in Holland for a 
regiment ‘‘ to be raised to replace it (Kirke’s Lambs) and to be commanded by 
Colonel Kirke,’’ it would have been left behind. 

Unless my memory is much at fault the oldest Colour in existence of the 
2nd Queen’s—it claimed to be one of the original ones and was exhibited at the 
Naval and Military Exhibition some years ago—had a faded green fly. The green 


was of a rather olive tint. 
I did not handle the flag, which had a “‘ Jack” in the corner where the 


St. George canton is. 

Had I done so I should have been able most probably to have detected 
differences in the texture of the silk of the St. Andrew’s Cross and that of 
St. Patrick, which must have been inserted at different times. The flag point 
was some feet in the air, but even at a distance the Scottish blue and the Irish 
red looked newer. That the William III. flag, in its general appearance or in 
the position and number of the lambs, is of the precise type of a Company Colour 
is admitted. 

I cannot, however, see that the intention of dressing regiments in blue by 
William III. much affects the question. 

The fact is. the flag unfortunately still remains a mystery, and one which I 
fear will not be solved unless some chance reference in MSS. or in letters or in 


a diary should give us the much-needed clue. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 
Cuarues R. B. Barrett, 


Streatham, S.W., 
July roth, 1917. 





“THE KNIFE IN TRENCH WARFARE.” 


FROM CoLoNEL THE Rt. Hon. Sir J. H. A. Macponatp, G.C.B. 
‘15, Abercromby Place, Edinburgh, 
‘June 19th, 1917. 
To the Editor of the Unitep Service INSTITUTION JOURNAL. 
“* Sir,— 
“Lord Teignmouth, who had read my short paper in the JouRNAL on the 
use of the knife in trench warfare, sent me the enclosed excerpt from Colonel 


Landmann’s ‘ Recollections of my Military Life,’ which is interesting as showing 
that the dirk as a close-quarter weapon was highly thought of more than one 


hundred years ago. 
VOL. LXII. P 
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‘* Since my paper was published I have read time after time of trench contests, 
in which fisticuffs and throttling had to be resorted to, because quarters were too 
close to admit of the use of the bayonet. I have even read of a Herculean Tommy 
seizing his opponent in both hands and throwing him over the parapet. Only 
the other day I saw such an incident described, as ‘ collaring and throttling him ‘ 
with his bare hands,’ a position quite inconsistent with any power of self-defence 








if a second enemy comes on the scene. When such primitive expedients have 
to be resorted to, because men get jammed together in trench fighting, there 
seems to be a call for some short weapon like a knife, as an aid to attack and 
defence, when firearm and bayonet are useless. 

“Tam, &c., 
‘‘ J. H. A. Macponacp.”’ 


















Extract from “ Recollections of my Military Life,’’ by Colonel Landmann, R.E. 


‘““On March 2oth, 1808, I was invited to meet Sir Sidney Smith at dinner. 
; I availed myself of this opportunity to remind Sir Sidney of a 
visit he had paid the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, in 1793 or 1794, and that I 
had been present at some experiment which had induced him to attend on that 
occasion. He immediately recollected the event, and gave me a full account of 
the details. Time can never efface the deep impression he made on my mind, 
by his display of the best manner of using a dirk or dagger, one of which he 
wore at the time; and, I believe, that it was at about this period that dirks began 
to be used in the Navy on common occasions, instead of swords. 
‘* Several officers of the Artillery and Engineers having expressed a desire that 
Sir Sidney should show them the manner of using the dirk to which he had 
alluded, he very kindly drew the one he had on, and with surprising agility and 
skill went through the exercise of defence and attack, supposing his adversary to 
be armed with a cutlass. His attitude was with his right foot advanced, his 
body bent back, and his right arm raised and covering his forehead, holding the 
dirk, which had a strong and broad blade, pointed at his antagonist in a position 
to stab. ‘Then,’ said he, ‘ should my opponent cut down at my head, I should 
drop the blade of the dirk along my arm, which it should cover up to my elbow; 
and in that position, by a very slight movement, I could guard to the left or right, 
receiving any cut on the blade of the dirk; then, instantly, before my adversary 
could recover so as to make a second cut, I should plunge the dagger into him.’ 
Thus Sir Sidney went through all the manceuvres for parrying every cut; and 
I must admit that I was greatly seduced by this display of the dirk versus cutlass. 
‘*T well remember that, just before this event, the summit of perfection in 
the way of side-arms amongst officers was a fine, long, and well-curved hanger. 
But now the occular demonstration Sir Sidney had so obligingly given us of the 
infallibility of the dirk, had left such an impression on the minds of all present, 
and had taken such powerful possession of the opinions of the young officers and 
cadets at Woolwich, that little else was talked of or thought of, and no weapon 
was fegarded in any way as comparable with the dirk.”-—Vol. I., pages 41-2-3. 
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A NOTE ON THE MARCH OF CRAUFURD’S LIGHT BRIGADE TO 
TALAVERA, JULY 28TH, 1809. 


‘In the May number of the Journat for the year 1916 I was allowed to 
insert an article dealing with the efforts of Sir John Bell in 1860 to obtain recogni- 
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tion of the fact that Napier’s History of the Peninsular War contained a wholly 
erroneous account of Craufurd’s march to Talavera. The distance given by Napier 
was far too great, and the starting place wrong. Instead of leaving Malpartida 
de Plasencia on July 28th, as the great historian stated, the brigade started from 
thence on July 26th. The march began at Naval Moral, not at Malpartida, and 
its total length was about forty-two miles [Sir John said forty-eight], not as 
Napier stated, sixty-two. I added that Sir John endeavoured to get the old story 
corrected when Moorsom’s History of the 52nd Regiment was published in 1860, 
and that, although he was a member of the Publishing Committee of that volume, 
he failed to attain his object, the errors of Napier being perpetuated in that 
regimental record. 


‘‘ This year my attention has been called by two separate correspondents to 
the fact that Bell’s repeated protests had more effect than I had supposed. The 
two correspondents were Colonel Mockler Ferryman, and Colonel H. Moorsom, 
the son of the compiler of the History of the 52nd. From them I learned that 
there was a second edition of the book published, before 1860 had run out, and 
that in it some of Bell’s conclusions were accepted, though he remained dissatisfied 
with the extent to which the story of Napier still survived in the redrafted narrative. 


‘But I owe some acknowledgment to the memoirs of the Editor and the 
Publishing Committee of 1860. They were much more amenable to the force of 
evidence and the sense of historical verity than I had supposed, when I wrote 
that Sir John Bell’s efforts to set the story right were a complete failure. I was 
not then aware that a second edition had ever been published. 


“The amount of change introduced into the revised version was that a more 
correct and complete itinerary of the famous march was introduced, and that 
the total of the ground covered was reduced from sixty-two [Napier] to fifty-two 
miles. The latter figure is still too high: as Sir John Bell wrote, he could not 
concede that the march can have exceeded forty-eight miles. And as a matter 
of fact forty-two would be the real figure, viz., forty miles from Naval Moral 
to Talavera town, and two more from Talavera to the position on the Alberche, 
which the Light Brigade proceeded to take up on its arrival at the front. 

** It is curious that the corrected version omits, like the first edition, to state 
that Naval Moral was the actual point at which the forced march commenced, 
and from which the fifty-two [or forty-eight according to Bell, or forty-two 
according to the map] miles must be calculated. Sir John made so much of this 
point in his letters to the Editor, that it cannot have been from inadvertence, but 
only because of opposition on the part of the Publishing Committee, that the name 
of the starting place was left out, when a story on which so much controversy had 
taken place was rewritten. 

‘ However, the main point, that Napier’s sixty-two miles was an exaggeration, 
was set right; and for that the Editor, Captain Moorsom, and the Publishing 
Committee are owed an apology, which I hereby make. 

‘‘ Unfortunately Napier’s statement is still running wild in historical literature, 
and many book-lovers own, like myself, the uncorrected first edition and not the 
improved second edition of the History of the 52nd. It is only fair to let them 
know that the official historian of the regiment did not suppress Bell’s information, 
as I had wrongly supposed, but honourably used it in the revised version. 


vad Ov © 8 
“* Whitehall, July 21st, 1917.” 
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Corps. By Captain James E. AGaTE. 8vo. 6s. (Constable & Co., Ltd.). 


London, 1917. 


Ear_y ENGLISH ADVENTURES IN THE East. By Arnold Wright. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


(Andrew Melrose, Ltd.). London, 1917. 


THE GERMANS IN ENGLAND, 1066-1589. By Ian D. Colvin. 8vo. 6s. (National 


Review Office). London, 1917. 


THe UNSEEN Hanp 1n EncGiisH History. By Ian D. Colvin. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


(National Review Office). London, 1917. 


INVENTORY AND SURVEY OF THE ARMOURIES OF THE TOWER OF LonDoN. By Charles 
J. Ffoulkes, F.S.A., Curator of the Armouries. 2 Vols. 4to. (Presented by 
H. M. Stationery Office). London, 1916. 


Nevson’s Last Diary, SEPTEMBER 13TH-OCTOBER 21ST, 1805. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Gilbert Hudson. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. (Elkin Matthews). 


London, 1917. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 





A Brief History of the King’s Royal Rifle Corps. Compiled and edited by Lieut.- 
General Sir Edward Hutton, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. Winchester: Warren & 
Son, Ltd. 


The first edition of this abridged history of the regiment was published in 1912, 
and contained the record of the services of the King’s Royal Rifles up to and includ- 
ing the war with the South African Republics. The edition then prepared has by 
this been exhausted, and the History Committee later decided to compile a new 
edition, bringing up the history to December 31st, 1915, and so to include in it an 
account of the early services of such battalions of this distinguished corps as had 
up to that date taken an active part in the operations of the present war. As is 
well known, Colonel Lewis Butler is engaged upon an exhaustive history of the 
Corps, and the first instalment of his great work has already made its appearance ; 
with that record this brief history enters into no competition—it is simply the result 
of an effort to narrate in a concise and popular form the origin, history, and ser- 
vices of the several battalions, so that every Rifleman may be able to learn for him- 
self how and when his regiment was raised, and how his predecessors have built up 
the reputation which it is his pride to try and sustain. The appearance of this 
second edition synchronises happily enough with the entry into this war as our 
allies of the American nation; and it may perhaps not be long before the soldiers of 
the army of the United States find themselves fighting in the same field, and 
beside the battalions of a regiment which came into existence in 1756 as the 
Royal Americans, which was originally composed of men recruited from the 
settlers of Pennsylvania, Virginia, Maryland, and Massachusetts, and to whose 
prowess, together with that of other regiments of the British Army, the States 
owe the possession of the vast regions beyond the western slopes of the Alleghanies 
and the valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi. 


This brief history contains but little more than eighty pages, and rather less 
than two-thirds of these deal with matter that appeared in the first edition. 
The remainder records the history of the regiment in the Great War, beginning 
with that of the four regular battalions which proceeded to France in the early 
months of the war, and which now, as men knew them, are no more; they 
have disappeared, but the tradition which inspired them lives on in the new 
battalions whose splendid services are here also recorded. The compiler of this 
little book has been fortunate in his material, and the King’s Royal Rifles are 
happy in their historian, who has here told us of many things which some 
future writer may be able to expand and amplify, but which, even briefly narrated 
as they are now, must fill every Rifleman with pride unspeakable. 


Spun Yarns of a Naval Officer. By Captain Albert R. Wonham, R.N.: P. S. 
King & Son, Ltd.: 10s. 6d. 


Captain Wonham has compiled his interesting book of naval recollections on 
a novel plan. He takes in succession each of the dozen or so ships of the 
Royal Navy in which he has served, and records the most interesting of his 
experiences in each, and we are promised that, when the war is over and the 
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difficulties now attending publication have been overcome, we shall have a supple- 
mentary volume containing all the good stories which have been omitted from 
this one. The author has served in ships of all kinds and in every part of the 
world; he has sat at good men’s feet, and has learnt to hold his own and to fend 
for himself; and he has enjoyed many curious adventures and some rare experi- 
ences. He has been shipmates, too, with many of those naval men of high 
position whose names have come so much to the front during recent years, and 
in this book Captain Wonham tells us the story of how Lieutenant Jellicoe, to 
whom, by the bye, this collection of ‘‘ Spun Yarns ”’ is dedicated, won the Board 
of Trade silver medal for gallantry in saving life at sea. We hear also the full 
account of the wreck of the ‘‘ Sultan ’’ in the Comino Channel, of the attempts 
te save her, and of the subsequent court-martial. These and other salvage 
operations, of which Captain Wonham has made something of a speciality, caused 
him, after retirement, to be re-employed during the war now in progress. This 
is a very live book, written by an enthusiastic sailor, containing many good stories 
of a full life passed in good company, told by one who seems to have “ loved the 
game beyond the prize.”’ 
La Guerre Navale et l’Offensive. By Admiral Degouy: Librairie Chapelot: 4 frs. 
In this volume, published under the above title, this well-known French 
naval writer has collected together some of the more important of the articles 
which from the outbreak of the war and up to the close of last year he has 
contributed to the Revue des Deux Mondes and to the Revue de Paris, and it 
will be found that all these studies have had for their inspiration and their motive 
the spirit of the offensive. Those who have read any of the articles which during 
the first two years of war the Admiral wrote for these two leading journals, will 
recall that he has always urged the pressing need for more energetic action by 
the fleets of the Allies, action which he considers might well have been at least 
contributory to preventing the ‘‘ U’’-boat campaign upon which Germany has 
now, from her point of view, successfully embarked; he was also responsible for 


certain sensational papers wherein he advocated an offensive against some points 


of the German coast. These naval studies are well worth re-reading, and 


English readers especially will be glad to possess this book not only for the 
views of modern naval war which are herein so clearly put forward, but for the 
chapters in which Admiral Degouy discusses the operations of the British and 
German Fleets, and the strategy, tactics, and results of the Jutland Battle. 
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PRICE 1s. NET. 


THE COMMAND OF THE SEA; 
WHAT IS IT ? 


By Major A. B. N. Churchill, late R.A. 


‘*A book every true Briton should read.” 
“Sets out in a masterly, lncid, and logical way “All Students of British Naval affairs should read 
what sea power really means to the nation.” this little work.” The Referee 
The People, : é 
“Te is to be hoped that so brilliant an exposition 
of sound naval policy, founded upon the teachings 
of history, may not fail to find many readers among 
the intelligent section of the public.” 
United Service Magazine. 


Royal 8ro, Paper Covers. Price 18. Net. 
Also a limited Edition. Cloth bound, Gold lettered. Price 28. Net. 


* Major Churchill is well known as an author and 
lecturer on naval and military matters, such as 
the ‘Shortage of Officers,’’ &c, 

Publishers’ Circular. 








LIMITED EDITION. 


NAVAL WARS IN THE BALTIC 


During the Sailing Ship Epoch, 1522-1850, 
By R. C. Anderson, 


Lieut. R.N.V.R., M.A, (Cantab.), F.R.G.S. 

With Seventeen full-face Diagrams illustrating the text, and specially drawn by 
the Author. Full Bibliography. Separate Indices to all Naval Actions and 
Operations, the Names of Officers and of Ships, 

Admiral MARQUIS OF MOUNTBATTEN, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G. 

says :— 

“I have no hesitation in testifying to its very great use as a careful, accurate 
and systematic record of Naval events in the Baltic. . . _. It is, moreover, full of 
interesting matter in questions of detail, much of it being, I am sure, quite new even 
to Dg ng Students. . . . I feel truly grateful to you for its production (which 


must have been a great labour), as it has been of the greatest use to me in connection 
with a number of pieces in my collection of Naval Commemorative Medals.” 


** We would wish that the British Academy, like the 
Frevch, bestowed some recognition on deserving 
books, for sach a study as this certainly mer.ts 
some public honour.” Daily Mail, 


“It is not l-ss evident that his work has been a 
labour cf love.” Naty. 


“A useful and handy work of reference.” 
Nattonal Defence. 
“The author has aeromplished a task for which sll 
future bistorians will be indeed to him.” 
Army and Navy Gazette. 








* Deals very fully with the Hitcry of the Navies 
of all the Baltic Powers.” Standard, 
“The Author is a young offierr of promise.” 
Westminster Gazette. 
* A work of considerable importance to all inter- 
ested in Naval History.” 
Belfast News Letter. 


* Its great value res’s on the minnte care which 
the author shows in every deta’].” 
ttockhoim Dagbdlad, 
“All this patient research will te of considerable 
practical use to the fuiure historian,” 
Outlook, 





In OneVolume, Demy 8ro, clo'h bound, Gilt top, containing about 430 pages, Price 15s, Net. 








; Price 3s. 6d. NET. 
With 36 Sketches and Diagrams Illustrating the Text, Specially Drawn for this Work. 


Canoeing & Camping Adventures. 


Being an account of Three Cruises in Northern Waters, 
By Lieut. R. C. ANDERSON, R.N.V.R, M.A., F.R,G.S., etc, 
With Pen and Ink Sketches by G. C. BOULDERSON. 
And with Plans and Diagrams illustrating the text, and specially drawn by the Author. 

“Useful to anyone who may intend to visit those waters, . . . giving various expenses, steamer charges, 
carting, &c.”—Field 

‘* The book is unpretentious, . . . but anyone interested in real canoeing, as distinct from the silk-cushioned, 
parasol, and white ducks, up-river variety, should read it.’’- Morning Post. 

** The book will commend itself to canoeists and yachtsmen by means of its ot vious sincerity.” - The Scotsman. 

* Those who are in search of distant ‘ fields’ to conquer next year will read with interest "— Yach’sman. 

** Pleasantly written, and should be of + ervice to canoeists and small boat sailers.”"— Yachting Monthly, 

In One Volume. Small 8vo, cloth bound, containing about 200 pages. 


London : C. GILBERT-WOOD, NORFOLK HOUSE, W.C. 2. 
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“The Shipbuilder” soa? 4, CORK STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


Sea Chantys and Yarns. By JoHN MASEFIELD. 


Pom = z ners ration Fg mena 3 Vols. Crown 8vo, uniform in blue dungaree, 3/6 net each. 

F recognise cial Journal o e Ship-build- 

F 3 ing, Marine Engineering, and Allied Industries. Songs in _ mag oval nae Chantys. 
SOLE LONDON DIRECTOR: Royal 16mo, Clot Yer net each; Wrapper 1/- net each. 

c. GULSERT-WESD, Norfolk Homaa nae, Telephone: Telegrams: 
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THE FINEST BOOK ON SHOOTING EVER PUBLISHED! 


THE GUN AT HOME @® ABROAD 


By SELOUS, ABE CHAPMAN, HARTING, MILLAIS, OGILVIE-GRANT, 
FREEMANTLE, BRYDEN, and other well-known Authors. 


Illustrated with 59 Magnificent Coloured Plates and hundreds of other illustrations, by 
THORBURN, LODGE, and other Artists. 


Four thick 4to Volumes, handsomely bound in Full Morocco, Gilt -Tops, 1912-15. 
Published at £42 net. Now offered for £17 10s. 





Vol. I. British Game Birds and Wild Fowl. Vol. III. Big Gameof Africa and Europe. 
Vol. Il. British Deer and Ground Game, Dogs, Vol. IV. Big Game of Asia and North 
Guns, and Rifles. | America. 


Each Volume is complete in itself, and is also issued with a separate title page. A few copies of each 
Volume may te had separately; price on application. 


INDIAN SPORTING BIRDS 


By FRANK FINN, B.A., F.Z.S. 
Author of “ The Waterfowl of India and Asia.” ‘* The Game Birds of India and Asia,” 
‘How to Know the Indian Waders,” etc., etc. 
With over 100 Original Coloured Plates from Hume & Marshall's 
** Game Birds of India, Burmak and Ceylon.”’ 


Price £1 10s. net. 


This re-issue of a large proportion of the plates from Hume and Marshall's Work, accompanied 
by letterpress written by that well-known observer, Mr. Frank Finn (late of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta), should meet with a welcome from all Indian Sportsmen. 
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